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Outlook Uncertain 


HE spirits of the Labour Party are gently on the rise after their 

deep depression of the early months of the year. The peril of 
the Bevan secession, which had been threatening for some time, has 
been surmounted without bringing defeat in the House of Commons 
any nearer. With only two more months of the session to go, the safe 
harbour of the long vacation is coming into sight. The municipal 
elections, though they were hardly satisfactory to Labour, certainly 
did not, except in one or two places, show that sweeping overturn of 
votes that the Tories were hoping for. And now the latest Gallup 
Poll—which politicians watch the more closely the more they deride 
it—shows a fairly sharp recovery in the party’s popularity with the 
electorate, not enough, indeed, to bring Labour anywhere near the 


Tories, but enough to revive hopes of at least being able to make a 
fight of it. 


It is interesting to speculate on the causes of this little recovery. 
There is a certain seasonal tendency to think better of the Government 
—of any government—in spring, when the rigours of the winter are 
past ; though if spring weather plays any part in it, this is hardly the 
year when the phenomenon could be expected to appear very strongly. 
Possibly the two-point rise is the public’s tribute to Mr Gaitskell’s 
honesty and to his courage in outfacing the party ogre. Let us hope 
so; for there is need of as many proofs as can be collected that 
honesty and courage pay political dividends. 


But whatever the cause, the effect of this political ripple will inevit- 
ably be to plunge the political outlook back into uncertainty. For 
some time past, it has been taken for certain—in both parties—that 
there would be a Conservative government in office before very long. 
Now it is distinctly less certain that it will be soon ; and perhaps a 
little less certain that it will happen at all. It is now generally accepted 
that there will be no summer election ; and when it is analysed, the 
almost universal assumption that Parliament will be dissolved in the 
autumn rests on no very sure foundation—certainly no surer, for 
example, than the no less universal assumption on February 24, 19§0, 
that another election would follow later in that year. 


Only the Prime Minister can advise a dissolution ; and he will do 
so for one of only two reasons: either because he wants to or because 
he cannot help himself. Each of these motives further sub-divides 
into two. He may be compelled to dissolve because his party splits 
and will not support him in the House of Commons. But the Bevan 
incident has demonstrated that, in the Labour Party, the sin of voting 
the party out of office is so mortal that not even fallen archangels will 
commit it. Or a dissolution may be forced if the Government’s 
majority is worn away by the slow attrition of by-elections. It is true 
that one or two unfavourable by-elections would be enough to do the 
trick and that any Labour seat held by less than 5,000 must be 
considered to be in danger. But if the law of averages is to present 
the Tories with as many as two such opportunities before the autumn, 
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it will have to work very much more in their favour than 
it has done so far. It seems highly probable that Mr 
Attlee will be able to keep his microscopic majority on all 
save accidental occasions at least through the rest of 1951 
—and accidental occasions, just because they are 
accidental and can be deliberately reversed, can be 
ignored by any Cabinet that wants to stay in office. Snap 
divisions, though they may annoy, will not put the 
Government out unless it wants to go. 

A Prime Minister may wish to dissolve either because 
he thinks he can improve his party’s position by so doing 
or because he becomes so oppressed by the cares of office 
that he prefers to put the Opposition in. It is unlikely 
that the Labour Party strategists will see an opportunity 
of winning an election yet awhile. All that the recent 
recovery means is that, in an election held now, Labour 
would not be beaten quite so badly as seemed likely in 
March. So long as defeat seems probable, be the margin 
large or small, the course dic‘ated by loyalty to the party 
will always be to hang on a little ionger in the hope that 
some miracle will occur. There are some sound judges 
who, observing the outward signs of the very heavy strain 


| 

May 19, jo) 
under which the leading members of the Gov 
living, believe that before long they will be oa fe | 
a good excuse to put themselves out of their misery i 
this also was said fifteen months ago. For the whole 
that fifteen months, all the experts have been sure As 
the election was only a few months off ; and it is possible 
for them to continue in that belief for quite a long bee 
yet. 

Prophecy is hazardous and anything may ha 
it would be foolish to count with Ae eae hai 
change of government in this country this year, P 

This is the conclusion to which assessment of the prob- 
abilities leads. But it is a disgraceful conclusion none the 
less. This journal, as its readers know, is not an advocate 
for any party and we should want an election no less if 
the roles were reversed. Our interest is in good govern- 
ment, and paralysed government must be shockingly bad 
government. For a Cabinet so exhausted in person, 9 
barren in policy and so bankrupt in credit to cling to | 
office for so long is an affront to political decency which 
deserves to be (and in all probability will be) punished 
by the electors. 
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Twelve in Search of a Plan 


[F it were not for the suspicion—or hope—that the 
contortions of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion over the last year were symptoms of growing pains 
im a new body politic for the western world, busy people 
would long ago have lost interest in them. As it is, many 
have lost patience with the procession of initials and the 
serried ranks of committees ; they have put their faith 
in General Eisenhower and hope for the best. That is 
why, presumably, through all the altercation about raw 
materials and the “unplanned scramble” for guns as 
well as butter, hardly a word has been said about the 
role and responsibility of Nato. Yet, in theory at any 
rate, it should have been giving by now at least a passable 
imitation of “ planning”: ensuring fair shares of aid 
for all members, allocating production where it can be 
most efficiently done, substituting co-operation between 
allies for rivalry, and seeing to it that the Nato rearma- 
ment plan does not destroy much that the Marshall Plan 
has achieved. That at least was the theory ; some body 
would do with the economic difficulties of organising 
Western Europe’s defence what the Supreme Com- 
mander is doing with the military problems: create a 
team spirit to handle common resources for the benefit 
of all. The reality has been very different. 


The time may yet come when many Europeans will 
thank providence that the Americans—and later the 
British—set about rearmament in their own fashion and 
at their own pace, without waiting for all the Atlantic 
partners to argue, agree and then advance in a perfectly 
dressed line. But at the moment the Europeans are 
exasperated with the confusion they have experienced 
and helped to cause. After a year’s talk they see a sea 
of troubles rolling down on them: rising prices ; a raw 
materials boom caused by the attack on South Korea ; 
inflation which makes them recast the finances of their 
rearmament programmes once a month ; a threatening 
strain on social fabrics which are already too precarious 
for the liking of politicians. Both privately and publicly 
they—and. indeed, some British ministers—had believed 


that rearmament under Nato might come about with- 
out tears ; but the shedding of the tears has begun, as | 
it turns out, even before the rearmament. In Holland, | 
for example, one government has fallen because it was 
reluctant to cut sufficiently deep into its welfare policy 
to satisfy the Americans of its firmness of purpose. The 
most recent rearmament proposals from The Hague, 
suggesting Dutch production of items for the common 
stock in return for dollar aid, have been turned down by | 
Washington, which objects to being regarded simply as 
a source of easy dollars. Belgium has been more intent 
on the defence of its currency than on a programme of 
effort to defend Europe, as was hinted at in recent re- 
marks of Mr Murphy, the US Ambassador to Brussels. 
From Rome there come complaints that even the limited | 
measures so far taken have drained off a large slice of 
the meagre resources available for the rest of the 
economy. Italian businessmen talk of bankruptcies 
ahead caused by credit shortage. The final upshot is that 
in som’ Furopean countries less than 10 per cent of the 
orders | .ve been placed for some of the military items 
agreed on as a rough production schedule for 1950-51. | 
Much of this delay, confusion, misunderstanding and 
disappointment could have been avoided if there had 
been an authoritative forum for discussion and decision. 


* 


There is now some prospect that these things wil 
be done in a fairer and more tidy manner. Nato has 
been reorganised, and has set up a central body for 
economic policy discussion and planning, the new 
Financial and Economic Board. (To explain how it has 
replaced four other bodies is to delve into the jungle | 
of the past which is best forgotten ; but it is perhaps | 
worth mentioning that it does not replace the Defence | 
Production Board, which is concerned with the actual | 
procurement of munitions, while the new body’s field of | 
responsibility is with the total size and with the financial 
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and economic effects of the rearmament programme.) 
The Financial and Economic Board (FEB) is to be located 
in Paris, where it can draw on the experienced personnel 
of the OEEC and the American ECA, most of them men 
who made a success of the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme and in the course of three years’ work developed 
a real international loyalty and team spirit. 

What can be fairly expected of them, coming as they 
do a little late on the rearmament scene ? The first item 
on the agenda is an impartial examination by the twelve 
members of the strains that will be thrown on each 
nation’s economy by its proposed defence effort. Six 
weeks ago these proposed programmes were supposed to 
be ready for submission ; only the British programme 1s 
in fact ready, and the authority of FEB should speed 
work up. This will immediately involve a study 
of the effect that American and British rearmament 
is having on their weaker neighbours. That might 
lead to some attempt to bring trading and financial 
policies into line: they might, for instance, have 
something to say about the coal shortage with 
which Europe is threatened next winter by the 
failure of British exports. Lastly, when this work of 
estimating and comparing has been done, it should be 
possible for FEB to add up the submitted programmes 
and place them against the estimated needs presented 
by the military advisers. If there are deficiencies, its 
job will be to advise where the extra burden can be best 
carried and how it is to be financed. 

If everything worked as it ideally should, each member 
of Nato should begin to feel that its special needs and 
anxieties are the common concern of all, and should 
cease to regard each ally as a rival for dollars or as a 
defaulter from real effort. But, it may be asked—as it 
has already been asked at Strasbourg last week—how 
can this infant body hope to assert itself in the rushing 
tide of American rearmament, of British purchasing in 
Europe and the debates of the international raw materials 
organisation now working in Washington ? Can the 
wisdom of 12 FEB officials, speaking through one voice, 
make itself heard at the same table with such world 
producers as Canada and such eager buyers as the Ger- 
mans—who are not yet members of Nato? Can they 
do anything to control the process in which the world 
powers, the United States and Britain, conduct one 
rearmament drive while their European partners con- 
duct another ? Is Nato to be one team or is it to consist 
of a first and a second eleven ? The answer is that the 
new FEB can do a lot if it is loyally backed by the 
Americans and the British. 
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The significance of this conclusion lies in the fact 
that the responsibility lies on London as well as on 
Washington. Much, indeed, depends on whether the 
Americans decide to take Nato and its new board 
seriously—which in its turn fundamentally turns, not 
on what American officials say, but on whether Congress 
is ready to take the advice of an international body in 
distributing American assistance. There is no doubt 
that Congress has a preference for dealing with each 
beneficiary separately, so that it can keep control. But 
this prejudice was overcome in the case of the Marshall 
Plan and could be overcome again. Certainly the mulkti- 
lateral method is the only one that is compatible with 
the new ideas of Atlantic partnership. The United 
States is no longer the outside philanthropist, as in the 
Marshall Plan ; it is one of twelve partners each of whom, 
at least in theory, has the same rights and obligations. 
Moreover, there is no doubt that in bilateral arrange- 
ments the wider effects of rearmament are lost sight of, 
and that no small nation has much chance of drawing 


attention to these broader issues when alone confronting 
the United States. 


* 


But the issue will also turn on the attitude that the 
British Government adopts. If by its actions it shows 
that it prefers to deal with Washington direct and regards 
Nato chiefly as a device for satisfying other nations, then 
its chances of ever being anything more will be much 
diminished. But if London makes a real effort to breathe 
life into the new machinery and makes it the channel 
by which its case is stated to Washington, then a power- 
ful argument will be added in Washington to those who 
advocate the multilateral approach. 

Whitehall has an instinctive preference for the direct 
approach to Washington, based partly on a real belief 
(for which there is much justification) that more can be 
achieved more quickly between two parties who speak 
the same language than in an international committee, 
and partly on a slightly neurotic insistence that Britain 
still has the dignity of a great power to protect. Eve 
on a calculation of short-run advantage, however, it is 
doubtful whether Whitehall’s dislike of the multilateral 
approach is justified. In the Marshall Plan, for example, 
Britain was formally only one of the many beneficiary 
members, and no disasters resulted. Indeed, it can be 
argued that more American aid was forthcoming, and 
for a longer period, than could have been secured by any 
strictly bilateral application. Certainly that is likely to 
be the case in the future, for any specifically British 
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application for military aid from America is likely to 
stumble on the obstacle of Britain’s dollar reserves. 
In a common European negotiation with the Americans 
for a Nato pool of dollars, to be shared out on the prin- 
ciple of “to each according to his contribution to 
common defence,” Britain would appear as the most 
zealous and powerful, if not as the most exposed, con- 
tributor and would receive a generous share. 

The arguments of short-term self-interest are there- 
fore strong. But there is a far stronger argument still. 
The British Government has consistently argued, in 
opposition to the European federalists, that it preferred 
arrangements between governments, and that it was more 
interested in links across the oceans than in links across 
the English Channel. Nato meets both requirements. 
lis supreme virtue is that the United States is a member 
on equal terms with the others. When FEB meets to 
discuss the balance of North Atlantic rearmament, it will 
not be the powers of the second class discussing among 
themselves their joint relation to the giant outside. The 
American programme and the demands it makes upon 
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19, 195) 
scarce resources will be just as fully open to review ther 
as any other. One may legitimately entertain some douby 
about the extent to which the Americans will, in fact be 
prepared to submit their actions to international review . 
but there can be no doubt whatever that it is in the Britigh 
interest that they should do so to the maximum extent 
that they can be persuaded to accept. 

If there were the quality of imagination in Whitehal} 
of which Mr Bevin could sometimes produce flashes 
the British Government would have seized on the a. 
ception of Nato and would be pushing its cause with 
every energy they could command. Not only in the short 
run, in order to see that Britain gets a fair share of wha 
is now scarce in the western world, but in the wide 
perspective of building a real North Atlantic community, 
Nato should be regarded as a great opportunity for con- 
structive statesmanship. Mr Morrison should weigh 
very carefully the comparative advantages of an exclusive 
téte-a-téte with Washington against those of leading g 
western company of which the Atlantic Pact has made 
the Americans and the Canadians full members. 


German Turning Points 


R MORRISON will shortly be leaving to spend a 

week-end in Germany, for which Mr Bevin unfor- 
tunately never found time. Soon afterwards, Mr 
McCloy, the American High Commissioner, will go to 
Washington to present to Congress the case for further 
American aid to Western Germany. And discussions 
are now in progress between the occupying powers and 
ihe German Government about the contractual obliga- 
tions which are eventually to replace the Occupation 
Statute. Turning points in Germany are clearly 
approaching. 

A year ago, it seemed a reasonable judgment that 
Western Germany was firmly on the road to recovery, 
despite the “ crises” which could no doubt be expected 
to occur and which the Germans could be relied upon 
to exaggerate. It was possible to feel some confidence 
that at least the free two-thirds of Germany would be 
firmly won for the West in the course of time ; that its 
standards of living would continue to rise ; and that the 

ccupying powers of the West would be willing gradu- 
ally to accept Western Germany as an equal partner in 
the western world and restore its freedom to exercise its 
own sovereignty, subject only to the two prohibitions 
that it must not manufacture arms or restore a dictator- 
ship. Korea and its aftermath have brought a sharp 
change. Materially, the rapid rise in commodity prices 
has transformed the outlook for the German economy ; 
and the public psychology has reacted no less decisively 
to the discovery that German manpower and German 
industries were needed for the defence of Western 
Europe against Russia. The period during which the 
Germans were prepared even grudgingly to accept orders 
from the occupying powers has been brought abruptly 
to an end. The German economy, which for a time 
prospered without plans because of the Germans’ 
immense capacity for hard work and their returning con- 
fidence in the future, has been shown to have very weak 
foundations. 


It is, perhaps, salutary to recall the immense handicaps 
under which Western Germany labours. They consist of 
the artificial division of the country down the middle, 
the influx of over 9 million refugees, the drastic 


reduction of liquid capital brought about by inflation, 
the enormous destruction wrought by warfare and 
dismantlement, the seizure of patents and assets 
abroad, and the imposition of a decentralised and 
deliberately weak government. It is a formidable list. | 
Yet these material disadvantages are, perhaps in the 
long run, less severe than their psychological counter- 
parts—hysteria ; a tendency to panic ; a lack of any firm 
confidence in money, which the present generation has 
twice seen lose all its value ; an absence of civic responsi- 
bility, manifested in tax evasion and corruption ; a per- 
vading mood of cynicism, resentment and _ selfish 
materialism. | 
When this is the background, it is small wonder that 
the foreground, as it shows itself in the policies of the 
Federal Government, is unsatisfactory. It is now 
very easy to see the weaknesses of the decen- 
tralised system which was imposed on the country by 
the Americans, the French and the Christian-Democrat 
Germans, against the protests of the British Govern- | 
ment and the German Socialists. Germany has to meet | 
the exigencies of the post-Korean economic situation | 
with a Federal Government which is flouted by indivi- 
dualistic Land authorities, with a central bank whose 
anti-inflationary decisions are interpreted by Land 
banks and Land Ministers of Finance according to their | 
local interests. Despite its unplanned and uncontrolled | 
economy, Western Germany is, perhaps, the most over- | 
governed country in the world. With a population of | 
473 million, it has eighty ministries ; over them are | 
the High Commissions of three different powers. 
Latterly, a committee of the OEEC has also taken a 
hand in directing the German economy. It is small 
wonder that the German citizen, surrounded by this | 
multiplicity of many-voiced authorities, in an occupied, | 
dismembered state which does not command his 
allegiance or respect, goes his ©“n way on the principle 
of sauve qui peut, and the devil take the hindmost. His | 
only loyalties are to himself, to his family and—| 
fortunately for the German economy—to his place of | 
work. In the little Rhineland resort which so hopelessly | 
tries to play the part of a capital city, the Federal 
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Government ministries and experts ati neatety sketch 
out plan after plan for meeting the demands of the High 
Commission and the OEEC, only to drop them as soon 
as a rival Minister or a pressure group complains. Lack- 

a trained democratic civil service, Ministers are 
forced to rely on inefficient newcomers or, increasingly, 
on men who have been corrupted by the Nazi system 
of government by Gauleiter. 


Moreover, there is a real doubt whether measures 
which can be taken in more securely established states 
would be effective in Germany. Dr Erhard, the Minister 
of Economics, is sure that it would be dangerous to 
reintroduce rationing and government “control ” of raw 
materials. The first licence, or ration document, he 
maintains, would bring back overnight the appalling 
conditions that prevailed before the Deutschemark was 
established and controls abolished. He is undoubtedly 
exaggerating ; but those who do not know the psychology 
of the present-day German should hesitate before they 
dismiss this line of argument. Rationing may, in strict 
logic, be a means of avoiding inflation ; but in the Ger- 
man mind ration cards are associated with the terrible 
experience of inflation that has been suffered after two 
world wars. It would not be difficult to bring about a 
loss of confidence in the mark, and if it happened, there 
would be a disastrous fall in output as men simply 
stopped working. Then, as before June, 1948, no 
amount of government controls could save the economy. 
Dr Erhard is, therefore, playing for time, hoping against 
hope that the world prices of raw materials will drop 
sufficiently for him to satisfy the trade unions that the 
cost of living has been stabilised. In the meantime, such 
controls as exist are exercised by industrialists for their 
own benefit. 


The Federal Minister of Finance, Dr Schaeffer, is in 
much the same dilemma as his political rival, Dr Erhard. 
The occupying powers have presented an estimate of 
occupation costs for 1951-52 for DM6.6 billion or some 
6 per cent of the rapidly rising national income. Neither 
the Government nor the Bundestag intends to accept 
this demand, which is, indeed, probably more than could 
in practice be spent in a year. But so long as the demand 
exists, there is little incentive for minor budgetary 
economies elsewhere and the Bundestag has, in fact, 
been busy passing or preparing a number of measures for 
increased relief to its own citizens, twelve million of 
whom are already drawing state aid. Federal Germany 
has still no budget for the year which began last April 
and faces the prospect of a deficit amounting to several 
billions of marks. Dr Schaeffer’s modest new taxes have 
not yet been introduced, no reduction has been made 
in the over-generous allowances to industry for deprecia- 
tion and expenses, and the central bank’s attempt to 
reduce and control the flood of bank credit has been 
very limited in effect. 


* 


In these circumstances, it is far easler to see what 
Germany needs than to see how the necessary actions 
are to be put in hand. The two great problems are raw 
materials and capital. Despite Dr Erhard’s fears, some 
system of controlling the use of scarce materials is 
obviously necessary. It is, for example, quite wrong 
that, while in America cobalt is forbidden to the televi- 
sion industry, it should still be bought, with American 
money, by German luxury industry. A means of allocat- 
ing raw materials without driving the public to panic will 
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have to be found. This would be the easier if it were 
possible to secure an increase in the total supply of 
materials available. This is, of course, every country’s 
claim, but there are one or two points special to Germany 
that deserve mention. Foreign intervention has led to a 
forcing of German coal exports to the point of shortage 
at home, and, by recommendation of EPU, to a cutting 
down of imports. The behaviour of the Germans them- 
selves has been largely responsible for the crisis in EPU, 
but it should be remembered that a country the size of 
Britain is still operating virtually without any reserves at 
all and that for Germany, above all other countries, there 
is no salvation in restriction. It is a truism—for all the 
British reluctance to accept it—that only by exporting 
more can Germany hope to live. 

For reasons very similar to those that call for control 
of raw materials, there is also need for control of capital 
investment. It is generally recognised that capital must 
be directed into the basic industries if German industry 
is to take advantage of the recent relaxation of Allied 
restrictions, and benefit from western rearmament by 
recapturing export markets. German concerns have 
hitherto financed their own reconstruction to an astonish- 
ing extent. But much more is now needed, and the 
Germans agree with the OEEC that investment must 
now be directed—though not by the State. The 
Federation of Industries has rejected various plans which 
would have placed this power in the hands of officials, 
and has put up a scheme of its own to avoid such a 
development. But in this field, too, nothing practical has 


yet been done. 
« 


It is, in fact, the political means to do the necessary 
that are not in sight and some impatience among the 
occupying powers is not unnatural. Just what the 
western powers can and will do is quite extraordinarily 
hard to say. But three guiding lines may perhaps be 
indicated. First, the time is past when the Germans 
will obey orders against their will. The most that can 
now be done is to give them a lead in a direction where 
their self-interest is apparent. In short, relations 
between Germany and the western powers are already 
those between sovereign states ; they rest upon negotia- 
tion and bargaining leading to a freely accepted agree- 
ment. Secondly, it must be taken into account that the 
German attitude towards defence must necessarily be 
different from that of the other western nations ; though 
the reluctance is no doubt exaggerated for bargaining 
reasons, it is genuine enough in essence. 


The third and most important point follows from 
these two. Because the Germans are now effectively in 
command of their own affairs, and because their 
experiences and their outlook are basically different from 
those of other western peoples, it is no good wishing upon 
them policies that are mere copies of those that have been 
found effective in America or in Britain. One of the 
greatest dangers at the moment is the tendency which 
is found among some Americans to believe that the 
Germans should be good and to order them to be so. 
It must be realised that the American conception of 
‘““sood ” has changed bewilderingly since 1945. The 
Germans may some day understand that its fundamen- 
tals remain untouched, and that faith in individual liberty 
remains at the base of American policy ; but all they 
see now is that they have been told to disarm and to 
rearm, to destroy their strategic industries and to rebuild 
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them, to free their economy and to control it, to liberalise 
their fereign trade and to restrict it, to deflate credit 
and not to shrink from a degree of inflation for the pur- 
pose of defence. If they grasp at all that the changed 
world situation is the cause of this confusion, their short 
memories lead them to conclude that President Roosevelt 
is to blame for handing so much of Europe to Stalin at 
Yalta. 

A clue to the best way of handling the Germans may 
perhaps be found in the Schuman Plan. It is undeniable 
that the French have been the most relentless of Ger- 
many’s western victors, and at the same time enjoy the 
best relations with them. One reason is that they are 
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the only western nation which has managed to catch the 
German imagination—a potent force which the British 
underestimate. The German attitude towards the Plan 
makes the sole existing breach in a wall of cynicism 
bewilderment, egoism and hostility. It offers them solace 
to national pride, despite the thorny question of the 
Saar ; it gives them food to appease their hunger for 
European order and chances of future material benefits 
in exchange for some present sacrifices. Moreover, jt 
will not, they feel, drag them into a devastating war with 
Russia. In short, the Schuman Plan provides a pattern 
for the sort of policy which might win Germany for the 
west without permitting it to dominate its neighbours, 


A Sporting Nation ? 


HE British, it has often been said—not least by 

friendly foreign observers—are a sporting nation. 
Yet anyone who takes the trouble to pry into the facts 
of the nation’s sporting life might well begin to doubt 
whether the reputation is deserved. There is, indeed, in 
this country a great interest in sport; the national 
psychology is deeply impregnated with the mores of the 
playing fields. But to be a sporting nation surely implies 
a high degree of active participation in sport. How high 
this degree is in present-day Britain is a subject on which 
it is difficult to dogmatise. Compared with the mass of 
statistics concerning wages, hours of work, expenditure 
on food and clothing, relatively little is known about 
leisure habits, and few social investigators have turned 
their attention to sport. 

It is possible, however, by piecing together informa- 
tion from various sources, to see the main pattern of this 
part of the nation’s social life. It would be pleasant 
to be able to quote statistics on the numerical 
ratio between spectators and players, but unfor- 
tunately all that can be said is that the results 
of several postwar social surveys seem to show that 
among the active age-groups of the population approxi- 
mately twice as many confine themselves to watching as 
actually take part in any form of sport—and one may 
guess that the two who only watch do so much more 
often than the one who sometimes plays. Certainly the 
crowded arenas and stands at important sporting events 
are filled to a considerable extent with “ armchair” 
critics of form—if tightly packed crowds of standing 
spectators can be so described. 


A little more light can be shed on the relative popu- 
larity of sport and other entertainments. With the help 
of figures given by a number of sporting organisations 
it is pw to build up fairly complete estimates of 
attendances. Figures of the receipts of entertain- 
ment duty, published by the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise, have been used to calculate total 
public expenditure on admission to entertainments and 
sporting events, and allowance has been made for tickets 
sold at prices below the minimum on which tax is pay- 
able, and for expenditure on entertainments which for 
various reasons are exempt from duty. The figures, 
which are given in Table I, refer to 1949, which is the 
latest full year for which detailed tax returns are 
available. 

In round figures, there are 140 million attendances 
of paying spectators each year at football, cricket, boxing 


matches and other games; about §0 million at race meet- 
ings of all kinds; and over 1,600 million at cinemas, 
theatres and all other entertainments, including amateur 
shows, of which the cinema accounts for 1,400 million, 
It is true that cinemas and theatres are open every even- 
ing, often with more than one showing, while opportuni- 
ties of playing or watching games are largely restricted to 
the week-end. Nevertheless, it does not exactly corres- 
pond with the picture of a sporting nation to find that 
for every one who ever plays a game there are two con- 
tent to sit and watch, File another twenty go to the 








cinema. 
Tazz I 
ENTERTAINMENT AND SPORT IN Gagat Britain in 1949 
Total 
Expenditure 
Total on 
Attendances Admission 
millions) ({ million) 
RONEN Cd cks cto ds co's b oes b aoe ie 110 8-5 
Gc cu cote Es antiwar baa'e bes ° 0-45 
Greyhound racing ...........ee. * 33 3: 
PROUD EE 550 nese sevcecccee ° 6 3:7 
SOCORMRY cewscvecccsccccccesece 12 1-25 
All other Sports,cosccccccccvccee 2:5 
AE ET Ges ca seseeeeSe 191 20-2 
SN fos enn ce ae a 1,400 103 
Theatre and all other entertainments (250+ 50) 35 


Note.—The rising cost of living and bad weather caused atten- 
dances and receipts for most sports to fall in 1950. 








If money spent instead of numbers attending is con- 
sidered, it is possible to include an estimate for the net 
national expenditure on gambling on sport—though that 
is a reinforcement of dubious value for the thesis of a 
sporting nation. Rough estimates give a total expendi- 
ture per head of the population in 1949 of slightly under 
8s. for watching sporting events—almost half of which 
goes on tickets for race meetings ; of £2 on cinema-going 
and of 25s. spent—that is to say, lost, for the total turn- 
over is far higher—on betting. These amounts compare 
with {10 per head spent on beer and over {15 on 
tobacco. 


It is clear from these figures that there is more enter- 
tainment than sport, and that, within sport, spectatorship 
is far more widespread than sportsmanship. How this 
came about is an interesting historical speculation. Pos- 
sibly the picture of an older, happier rural England in 
which everybody joined in games on the village green 
is a pure fable, and that the workers whom the ninetccath 
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century cooped up in crowded industrial towns were not, 
in respect of opportunities to play games, being deprived 
of anything their rural ancestors had ever effectively 
enjoyed. Indeed, it may be that the opposite thesis is 
true—that it was only the emergence of endowed leisure 
(in the shape of Saturday afternoon off), which is one of 
the by-products of industrialism, that made organised 
and regular sport possible. Be that as it may, in football 
at least, semi-professional teams playing fixtures in com- 
petitions and abiding by a national code of rules began to 
make their appearance in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. 


The connection between spectatorism and _profes- 
sionalism is not an inevitable one. Indeed, the organisa- 
tion of sport as a public spectacle presents a bewildering 
variety of combinations of the amateur and professional 
elements. Some games, such as hockey, have no profes- 
sionals at all. Others, such as rugby football, preserve 
a rigid distinction between the amateur and professional 
games. In Association football and cricket, amateurs and 
professionals play in the same teams, but the amateur 
has almost entirely disappeared from first-class soccer 
and he is fighting a losing battle in first-class cricket. 
Yet year by year the biggest crowd of all in London is 
drawn to a sporting contest that is wholly amateur and 
free, the University boat race. 


Nevertheless there is an inevitable and a growing ten- 
dency for spectator sports to become more professional. 
To play a regular programme of matches, especially if 
travelling is involved, requires at least a nucleus of pro- 
fessionals. But when the wages of professionals have to 
be paid, it is necessary to have a good “ gate,” and to 
have it often—which, in turn, means a higher proportion 
of men who can give their whole time to the game. To 
sustain the “ gate,” it is necesesary to win matches. A 
recent survey by PEP—significantly entitled “ The 
Football Industry ’—clearly indicated the importance to 
a club’s financial stability, and even to the prosperity of 
the local town, of a high and attractive standard of play 
in order to maintain the level of attendances. That 
means expenditure on training, daily practice and the 
“purchase” of star performers. Sport, by this stage, 
has come close to being big business. 


* 


But, it will be objected, race meetings and sporting 
events that people will pay to see are only a small part 
of sport in the aggregate. While a round thousand or 
so professional footballers draw the crowds to league 
matches every Saturday for two-thirds of the year, there 
are probably half a million others playing the game for 
its own sake. And then there is the great volume of 
private, or non-team, sports such as golf and tennis. It 
is these things, surely, not the spectator events, that 
make Britain a sporting nation. 


It may be that a higher proportion of the British 
population play games, for its own amusement, than 
of most (though hardly of all) other nations. But the 
proportion is still very small. To begin with, the 
“ private” sports, golf and tennis, do not greatly affect 
the mass of the people ; they are still, broadly speaking, 
the preserve of the relatively well to do (except for golf 
in some parts of Scotland). The volume of team sports 
that can be played is, of course, a function of the playing 
fields available . There are four main categories of play- 
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ing fields. First are those maintained by schools—and 
this article has tacitly set aside the question of sport in 
schools ; generally speaking school playing fields are not 
available to other players. Second are the playing fields 
owned by clubs of all kinds, which are not many in the 
aggregate, if only because the cost of maintenance 
imposes such a burden on the members—whether 
directly in subscriptions or indirectly by such means as 
bar profits—that only those with a margin of income can 
afford to join. Third are the playing fields provided by 
employers ; this practice (usually coupled with a subsidy 
for running expenses) is on the increase, but only the 
large firm can afford it and it does not affect more thaa 
a small proportion of the working population. 


* 


For the great mass of the people who want to play 
games, the chief recourse is to playing fields provided by, 
or under the control of, the local authorities, and for this 
largest constituent of the total it is possible to give some 
figures. A survey was recently conducted by the National 
Playing Fields Association and replies were received from 
local authorities with a total population of 24 million. 
Some of the results of this survey are shown in Table 2. 


Tascez II 


PLAYING FactLitres IN CITIES AND TOWNS WITH POPULATIONS. oF 
OvgerR 15,000 
Approx. Number 
of Population per 


Type of Playing Facility Pitch, Court or Green 


Association foothall... 0... 0 csssvieeee 6,350 
PET TOOCROE i ooo cing Seislacin ee dlesiees 75,000 
CSGMEMS « < 50 5:5 oo oe olin Casien ie wccen 12,000 
SPM ocd nts « srnrgicrs she nied mut ete eared 45,500 
OO HONE i. bo cedeawa we wibick awd 9,300 
ORION a Blonias + soa oe nama 4,900 
5s, S'a 5 Soretanainiansit alerts alsie econewieke cone 12,500 
Se 410,000 


Cricket and football are best served, but it appears that 
only two or three in every 1,000 of the urban population 
of Britain can hope to play football or cricket on a public 
pitch any Saturday afternoon. Potential players, even 
if they are confined to the age groups 1§ to 3§ and 
entirely exclude women, number about 145 out of every 
1,000 of the population, so that a nation of sportsmen 
could, at best, only play once a year each. But League 
association football clubs can accommodate one in 

and cinemas one in ten of the population at any given 
time. 


International comparisons of the availabilities of play- 
ing fields are almost impossible to make. It so happens 
that one of the few available sets of comparative figures 
relates to the branch of sport that is worst provided for 
in this country—athletics. In England and Wales, with a 
population of 44 million, there are only 29 public cinder 
tracks and 37 private ones. Outside London and the 
Home Counties there are only 8 public tracks. Sweden 
with a population of 7,000,000 has 800 public cinder 
tracks, and Finland has 500, one in every town. 


This, no doubt, is a special case. Common observation 
would suggest that, in general, other countries have even 
fewer publicly available facilities for team games (though 
not perhaps for athletics or cycling) than Britain. The 
Englishman can perhaps claim to be less fully deprived 
of the possibility of playing games than anyone else, But 
whether that makes the British a sporting nation must 
remain a very doubtful matter indeed. 
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NOTES 


British Note to Persia 


There has been considerable delay in the delivery of 
the new British Note to Persia and the original stiff draft 
will be modified in consultation with the United States 
before presentation to Dr Mossadegh or one of his ministers. 
This change of tone on the part of the British government 
coincides with much closer contact between Washington and 
London on the Persian oil issue than has prevailed hitherto. 
In short, the Americans have counselled moderation and 
have been listened to. To what extent they have in return 
assumed any responsibility for the consequences of “ modera- 
tion” is much less certain—and is causing some anxiety 
in London. Mr Acheson, at his press conference on Wednes- 
day, was studiously neutral. But this may have been for 
public effect, and he did at least make it clear that the 
American government would not countenance the sending 
of American technicians to replace British. 


The new contacts between Britain and the United States 
are the only hopeful factor in the situation. In Teheran, 
security is being precariously maintained since the Prime 
Minister barricaded himself in the Parliament building, after 
his quarrel with the fanatical Moslem organisation, Fedayan 
Islam, whose gunmen lurk around every corner in the 
Persian capital. This religious terrorist organisation claims 
that they helped Mossadegh to power and have not received 
their due reward in full representation on the Petroleum 
Commission of eleven men appointed “to take over the 
effects of the late Company.” Thus the two right-wing 
parties are on the point of fighting one another in the streets 
of the capital while the intentions of the Communist Tudeh 
party are unknown but menacing and the moderate intelli- 
gent Persians are, perhaps wisely, remaining indoors. The 
problems facing the British Government have greatly 
increased since Dr Mossadegh sought asylum in the Majlis 
and it is difficult to see, even if the Persians are willing to 
negotiate, who could undertake this. It is a grim situation 
in which the only hope appears to be in delay and the con- 
tinued maintenance of such law and order as still exists in 
Teheran. 

* * * 


Britain and China 


During the past few days the British have made three 
moves to meet the American Administration’s point of view 
on China. On Friday of last week they put a full ban 
on the shipment of rubber to China, and in the House of 
Commons Mr Morrison deliberately introduced into his Far 
Eastern policy speech a statement that “it would be prema- 
ture to discuss the future of Formosa” until a settlement is 
reached in Korea. Then, on Monday, in the Additional 
Measures Committee of the United Nations, Britain con- 
sented after weeks of doubt to vote for an American resolution 
putting an embargo on the shipment of arms and war 
materials to China. In all three respects the British argue that 
their action represents a shift in emphasis rather than a 
change of policy. Rubber shipments had already been 
restricted, the British point of view had long been that 
Formosa should form part of a general settlement in the Far 
East, and there has in fact been a ban on British supplies of 
war equipment to China since last year. What has happened 
is that the British Government has now given positive and 
public expression to attitudes which had previously been 
rather negative and private. 


Unfortunately, while the British have thus been made to 
budge a little there is still no real alignment between their 
view and the American. Each Government remains sus- 
picious of the other. Washington thinks the British con- 
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cessions were made under pressure and denote no rej 
change of heart—which is true enough in that London 
is still unwilling to do anything that would provoke ap 
extension of the war in the Far East. London is sgtijj 
doubtful where Washington’s policy will stand when the 
dust of the MacArthur incident settles—though the testi. 
mony of Generals Marshall and Bradley ought to be suff. 
ciently reassuring about the intentions of the Administra. 
tion, and it does not seem likely that the opposition will be 
able to force a major change, though minor concessions will 
be necessary. So the gap, though it has been narrowed, stil] 
remains. Yet if suspicion could be allayed, and if the gloss 
that each government thinks it necessary to put on its policy 
for the conciliation of its domestic critics could be removed, 
it would be found that there is very little real difference 
between the positions at which the two governments have 
arrived in the light of events. It would be well worth while 
making an effort at the highest level to see how much real 
agreement could be achieved. 


Meanwhile, there are two aspects of the problem which 
need thinking out now. Britain still runs the risk of undoing 
some of the good done in America this week if it continues to 
back Communist China for Uno membership ; whatever the 
legalistic arguments, another statement, following Mr Morri- 
son’s on Formosa, should now be made putting Britain’s 
support of China’s candidature into cold storage. Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb appeared to do this in a speech in New York 
this week, but confirmation from London would be welcome. 
Lastly, having taken the plunge on a public United Nations 
embargo of arms shipments to China, Britain should do its 
utmost to ensure that it keeps in step with Washington over 
the almost inevitable consideration of further measures to be 
applied. For the cry will assuredly go up sooner or later 
fx. a complete suspension of trade with China and then a 
naval blockade to enforce the suspension—and that will 
certainly create a new risk of war with Soviet Russia. The 
best way to prevent this is to work in the closest partnership 
with the United States that can be contrived. 


* < * 


Washington Speaks 


General Bradley’s courteous but firm refusal to divulge 
the details of confidential discussions between himself and 
the President has led the US Senate Committee inquiring 
into General MacArthur’s dismissal to suspend its cross- 
examination until Monday. While the Committee makes up 
its mind how far it should go in taking risks with the safety 
of the United States and its allies, the public—and this 
includes the Kremlin—has an opportunity to digest the 
testimony so far given. 


For Europeans perhaps the most interesting aspect of the 
hearings is the way in which the Administration has been 
forced by General MacArthur’s challenge to enunciate, 
haltingly but fully, its own fundamental policy in waging the 
cold war. 


— rr 


As the Administration sees it, the fighting in | 


Korea is merely another but somewhat fiercer instalment | 


of Washington’s post-1947 tactics of meeting Russian 


“guerrilla diplomacy ” by what might be called pugnacious | 


stonewalling. 
induced to hold its hand both in Greece and in Berlin. This 
is a policy which the Joint Chiefs of Staff have pursued for 
two reasons—because the 
and because they do not feel prepared for one. 


It was by similar tactics that the Kremlin was | 


are anxious to avoid a world war | 


The second principle of American policy which emerges | 


from the debate is that Russia must be regarded as the heart, 
brains and sinews of the enemy and that if an open conflict 
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i; forced upon the west, then the bulk of its resources 
must be launched against that target. Getting embroiled in 
an all-out struggle with Communist China would, as General 
Bradley vividly put it, “ involve us in the wrong war at the 
wrong place at the wrong time and with the wrong enemy. 

A third point is the clear recognition by the Defence as well 
as the State Department that the United States needs the 
full support of its allies in Europe and is prepared to give a 
high priority to the views and vulnerabilities of these 
artners. Neither General Marshall nor General Bradley 
has shown any patience with General MacArthur’s neo- 
isolationist thesis that, if the European allies are reluctant 
to swallow his recipe, the United States should go it alone. 


So far in the testimony offered by members of the 
Administration observers will note two omissions. On the 
one hand, apart from a passing reference by General Bradley, 
there has been no clear-cut refutation of General MacArthutr’s 
accusation that the European powers have to date provided 
only token forces in fighting the Chinese Communists. In 
fact, the number of British Commonwealth and French troops 
bearing arms throughout the Far East—in Malaya, Hong 
Kong and Indo-China—is roughly equivalent to the 200,000 
American troops engaged on the Korean front. The second 
omission lies in the absence of any precise statement from the 
Administration of what it would regard as a satisfactory 
outcome of the Korean incident. Would it take the line that 
the military commitments of the United Nations were ended 
if there were no longer any threat of a further incursion south 
of the 38th parallel ? And if so, how would the American 
Government deal with the inevitable outcry from General 
MacArthur’s supporters that American lives had been wasted 
on something less than victory ? 


* * * 


Preferences After Torquay 


The results of the Torquay Conference (summarised in 
a Business Note in The Economist last week) are manifestly 
unsatisfactory to the unbending upholders of imperial 
preference ; they are even more so to those who regard 
Britain’s often-repeated pledge of liberalisation as something 
more than a pious gesture made under duress. To the 
imperial autarkists the most disheartening feature is that 
the whole impetus for reduction has come from the 
dominions ; notably (the unkindest cut of all) from Canada. 
The margins guaranteed under the Ottawa and other trade 
agreements—the so-called “ contractual preferences ”’—could 
only be modified by mutual agreement ; these, apart from 
very minor concessions in Australia and New Zealand, 
temain intact. The preferences which have been reduced 
are mostly “‘ non-contractual,” part of the “ normal structure 
and operation’ of each dominion’s tariff, and so modified 
as the dominion concerned thinks fit. Contractual rights 
as between Britain and Canada were mutually waived in 
1947 ; and at Torquay Canada profited by this freedom of 
action to achieve, alone among the dominions, a new trade 
agreement with the United States. 

Yet even if this Canadian defection is taken into account, 
the edifice of imperial preference was not greatly damaged 
at Torquay ; only 2 per cent of Britain’s export trade to 
the Commonwealth suffers a loss or narrowing of its fiscal 
advantage. Britain and the dominions other than Canada 
stood pat on their contractual rights ; and the colonies, repre- 
sented through the United Kingdom delegation, have per- 
force stood pat too. 


Here is, indeed, what may prove the most regrettable 
feature of Torquay’s meagre harvest. The discreet language 
of the White Paper conceals any divergence of views between 
London and the various colonial governments. “No con- 
Cessions,” it states, “were offered on colonial tariffs and 
consequently there were no changes in colonial tariffs.” The 
reader is left to guess by whom, and to whom, concessions 
might have been (but were not) offered, who was responsible 
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for striking the complex balance between the conflicting 
interests of colonial exporters and consumers ; of individual 
colonies, the United Kingdom, and the Commonwealth a3 
a whole ; of Commonwealth solidarity and freer world trade ; 
and for deciding that “ No Change” was everywhere the 
best policy. Co-ordination is doubtless necessary. The 
precarious equilibrium of the sterling area still supplies cogent 
argument for caution. But the older argument for a sacro- 
sanct preferential system, the argument based on imperial 
unity, is growing more and more two-edged as colonial self- 
consciousness increases. Decisions taken over the colonies’ 
heads must not only in fact be in their interest, but must 
also appear to be so if they are not to lead to trouble. 


Weights and Measures 


There is a strong case for a gradual transition to the 
metric system as recommended last week by the Committee 
on Weights and Measures Legislation.* Not only does the 
imperial system put undue strain on powers of memory and 
calculation but it is not really a system at all. It is a con- 
glomeration of units linked together to form a rough whole ; 
no internationally recognised body, comparable to the Inter- 
national Metric Conference, is responsible for it ; and it is not 
even uniform in the countries which use it. The United 
States has its own ideas about the ton and the gallon, and 
defines its yard and pound in terms of the metre and kilo- 
gramme—with resulting minute discrepancies which could 
be important in the precision manufacture of to-day. 


A change from the present weights and measures to the 
metric system would certainly involve great dislocation and 
confusion, even if, as the committee proposes, it were to 
take place in concert with the United States and the 
Commonwealth over a period of twenty years, the Govern- 
ments setting the timetable trade by trade. It would be 
very costly, for industry would have to supply itself, not 
only with measuring equipment but with tools, gauges and 
so on, to make metric sizes; and during the period of 
transition it would create a certain competitive disadvantage. 
The greater part of the evidence taken by the Committee 
favoured the existing law, whereby, since 1897, both imperial 
and metric systems have been legal. (It is noteworthy that 
the use of the metric system has made very little progress 
since then.) 


The President of the Board of Trade has shown less 
courage than the committee. He has not accepted the pro- 
posal even in principle, but he has promised to seek the 
views of the United States and Commonwealth. He was 
unnecessarily reserved, too, about the proposal that the 
Commonwealth yard and pound should be made strictly 
identical with the American by basing them on the metre and 
kilogramme, the international prototypes of which are more 
precisely defined than those of the imperial yard and pound. 
Sir Hartley saw no objection to most of the other recom- 
mendations. This implies, among other things, that the 
size of “a nip” may soon be no longer left to the publican’s 
discretion ; that it will become an offence to give short 
measure in things beside food, coal, coke, sand and ballast— 
the only ones at present covered by weights and measures 
legislation ; and that in five years or so the schools will be 
able to celebrate the disappearance of apothecaries’, troy and 
penny weights, as well as of that bunch of aliases almost 
unknown outside arithmetic books, the rod, pole or perch. 


It remains for another official committee to recommend 
the decimalisation of the currency, which the Committee on 
Weights and Measures suggests should precede the transfer 
to the metric system, and which could probably be done with 
very much less disturbance than Is commonly supposed. 


en 
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Full Employment at Strasbourg 


The report on full employment presented to the recent 
session of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg deserves more 
siiennon than it has yet received. It could be described as 
a continuation of the report presented to the United Nations 
by a group of experts in December, 1949, since it was a 
Geclared attempt to apply the principles there enunciated to 
ihe more compact European economy. There was some 
continuity of authorship in Mr Nicholas Kaldor ; indeed, 
ibe new report, like the old, is definitely on the left in its 
presuppositions, and it will serve as useful evidence of the 
cevelopment of views among the more moderate socialists of 
this and other countries (Mr Anthony Crosland, MP, was 
anether of the authors) on the central economic problem of 
ihe present age. The new report embodies several distinct 
advances on the old. There is an effort now to recognise 
the existence of other causes of mass unemployment as well 
es the lack of effective Monetary demand on which the 
Kevynesians concentrate—though these other causes, once 
mentioned, are rather waved away. An equal emphasis is 
now laid, as is only proper, on the risk of inflation and of 
deflation, and there is at least an attempt to meet the criticism 
that full employment plus free collective bargaining equals 
constant inflation (the answer is the rather unhelpful one 
that free collective bargaining must go). 

These are considerable gains ; there is an honest endeavour 
ic reconcile the needs of Keynesian theory with the hard 
facts of political reality. But the new report still leaves the 
seader who wishes to be a realist as well as an idealist in 
the dilemma in which the original Uno report of eighteen 
menths ago placed him. On the one hand, far too little 
thought has been given by governments to how they are to 
Gischarge the obligation to maintain full employment that 
they have all assumed, and it is right and proper that lively 
minds should be directed to the problem and should point 
cul 10 governments the way they must go. 


* 


But on the other hand one cannot help feeling that these 
confident prescriptions of exactly what should be done and 
of exactly what will result from doing it are suffused with a 
degree of optimism that almost amounts to credulity. This 
appears both in the diagnosis of the problem and in the 
measures that are suggested to meet it. The Strasbourg 
report, for example, accepts apparently without question, 
the view that governments can control the level of employ- 
ment if they make up their minds to do so. This is based 
on the belief that “since the war a number of European 
countries have kept (our italics) epee at negligible 
levels.” But they have done nothing of the kind ; unemploy- 
ment has been kept at negligible levels for them by the 
long continuance of the world wide postwar inflation. Such 
positive measures as, for example, the British Government 
has taken have almost al] been on the side of restraining this 
inflation, and there has really been no experience at all to 
show whether or not a democratic government can, by the 
new techniques, keep unemployment low when the economic 
weather turns unfavourable to the attempt. Or again, the 
report asserts that, while “ the complete elimination of unem- 
ployment could only be achieved at the cost of creating 
considerable inflationary pressure,” there is no danger in 
pushing unemployment as low as 2 or 3 per cent. How do 
they know ? It is simply not true to say that there is “no 

vidence ” of the dangers of such high level employment ; 
what the authors mean is that they do not want to accept 
the evidence. 


The same optimism appears in the prescriptions for action. 
The policy outlined assumes that governments can and will 
take prompt and effective action when economists—who 
themselves are assumed to be able to make precise and 
uncontested diagnoses—tell them to. It assumes that trade 
unions in democratic countries will accept a “ national wages 
policy.” It assumes that governments will accept the judicial 
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findings of bodies hke EPU. It might be a useful tes to 
esk Mr Crosland, who is an honest man, how many of the 


things the report says governments should do he can real} 
see the Labour Government doing. y 


Granted that the problem of stabilising employment has 
got to be solved, does it do good or harm to tell the public 
that it is nearer to solution than there is, as yet, any Warrant 
for believing ? Granted that nobody yet knows whethe 
governments can by any means discharge the obligations the 
have already accepted, is it right or wrong to invite them to 
commit themselves to precise methods ? 


* * x 


Staff Talks in Singapore 


This weck at a staff conference in Singapore senjioz 
British, French and American officers have been discussin 
the technical aspects of South East Asian defence. The 
main initiative for this conference came from the French, 
who have long wanted to know how they would stand if the 
Chinese invaded Vietnam in force. The meeting has had 
no power to take decisions which are bound by their nature 
to be largely political, but it has certainly helped to clear 
the air on a technical level and was indeed overdue. Although 
for the last two years intermittent defence talks have taken 
place between the British and French, they have not been 
on as high a level nor as comprehensive as those this week, 
and the Americans have never previously been present except 
as observers. For this conference the French High Com- 
missioner and Commander-in-Chief in Indo-China, General 
de Lattre de Tassigny, and the commander of the American 
First Fleet, Admiral Struble—from Hawaii—flew down to 
Singapore with a small staff of advisers. The Australians 
and New Zealanders also sent observers. 


The two most pressing problems before the conference 
were the possibilities of co-ordinated action between the 
three powers if either Indo-China or Siam were to be invaded 
by the Chinese. Of these the more immediate though not 
necessarily the most serious was Indo-China. There, the 

resent situation is that General de Lattre has consolidated 
bis victory of last January, when he smashed the Vietminh’s 
all-out drive to capture Hanoi, by beating off their second 
offensive in March and April. The rainy season, usually a 
period of stalemate lasting till October, is now beginning, 
and the Vietminh have acknowledged temporary defeat by 
issuing orders to abandon mass attacks in favour of guerrilla 
warfare. 


The ultimate chances of a Chinese “ volunteer ” invasion 
must be reckoned about even, so long as Peking continues in 
its present course of blind hostility to the whole non- 
Communist world. As yet, however, although a force of 
several thousand Chinese is reliably reported to have crossed 
the frontier into Indo-China already, there is no immediate 
sign that the main army in Kwangsi and Yunnan, numbering 
perhaps 300,000 men, is about to march. General de Laittre 
can probably now handle the present forces opposing him. 
But he is holding a front of vital concern to everyone 
interested in the future of South East Asia, and if Indo- 
China is openly invaded it would be a serious mistake for 
Britain and America not to send troops and aircraft to his 
assistance ; inaction would undo much of what has been 
achieved in Korea. The staff talks in Singapore should have 
seen to the technical problems and possibilities. It is now 
up to the governments concerned to prepare public opinion 
for the facts. 

. * « 


The Position of Siam 


In Siam an impressive fagade stands on crumbly founda- 
tions. The Prime Minister, Marshal Pibul Songgram, has 
chosen to base his foreign policy on the United Nations 
instead of adopting the traditional Siamese custom of playing 
off one great power against another. This is a courageous 
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action and one that has so far paid dividends. It has gained 
American military and economic aid and earned for Siam a 

d deal of international kudos. In recent months, one 
after another of the United Nations’ subsidiary organisations 
has set up its eastern headquarters in Bangkok. This has 
meant an inflow of permanent tourists spending foreign 
currency, particularly dollars, and, since many of the people 
of Bangkok regard the United Nations and the United States 
as much the same thing, has helped to engender a feeling of 
security. 

Although in Bangkok itself there is much talk of Siam 
peing a bastion of democracy in South East Asia, no one 
outside the country sees Marshal Pibul’s rule as anything 
but a dictatorship—benevolent or repressive according to the 

int of view. He came to power by a coup d’état in 
November, 1947, and has beaten off several subsequent 
attempts to unseat him by similar means. For the time being 
he has committed his own political prestige to alignment 
with the western powers ; in return American military aid 
serves both to prepare Siam to some extent against minor 
external aggression and to strengthen the army and police 
on which the present regime depends. 


How far this brittle political framework would stand up to 
the jolt of a serious change for the worse in the campaign 
against the Communists in neighbouring Vietnam, is hard 
to say. Siam is going through a period of great prosperity 
and anew moneyed class is growing up with a vested political 
interest in the present form of military government. But 
there is still a strong opposition group, sympathising with 
the former leftist ruler, Pridi Panamyong, who was last 
heard of in Canton and making Communist friends. he 
western defence chiefs in Singapore will have been bound 
to consider what action to take if Siam collapses ; the safety 
ut Malaya depends, for one thing, on holding the Kra isthmus 
ai a narrow, defensible point with good lateral communica- 
tions, which in war might mean moving up to 300 miles into 
a hostile Siam. For the present, however, the defence of 
Siam itself is a primary interest of the anti-Communist 

wers, and to achieve it requires the closest and most 
fiendly political relations with the present sympathetic 
government in Bangkok. 


* * * 


Greece and Turkey for Nato? 


After more than six months of hesitation, the western 
powers are at last making up their minds what formal pro- 
tection they will afford to Greece and Turkey. The odds 
now are that they will be included, as full partners, in the 
Atlantic Pact. The delay has done great harm, and it should 
have been avoided, but it can be urged in extenuation that 
the two issues mainly involved are both very complex and 
dificult. First, should Greece and Turkey be given any 
more formal guarantees than they now enjoy ? And secondly, 
if so, by what means ? 

On the first issue, the negative arguments are that it is 
foolish to add new commitments when the existing ones are 
already a burden, and that to bring the American-led alliance 
80 closely under the soft under-belly of Soviet Russia would 
be dangerously provocative. But to these doubts it can be 
answered that there is already a commitment arising out of 
the facts of geography and strategy. The western powers 
could not, in fact, afford to let Greece and Turkey fall under 
Russian domination if they could possibly prevent it, so 
vital is the place they occupy on the map. If a commitment 
already in fact exists, no new burden is added by admitting 
it. As for the risk of provocation, that had to be taken, and 
as been taken, long ago. Western policy is based on 
building up enough strength to deter Russian aggression. 
The whole policy runs the risk of provocation and to pursue 
It energetically does not add to the risks. 

But if Greece and Turkey are to be brought into the 
Western system, it still does not follow that membership of 
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Nato is the most appropriate means. For reasons that were 
discussed in The Economist of April 28th, neither country 
is an ideal candidate for this particular alliance. The Atlantic 
Organisation, it can well be argued, is already carrying more 
than it can hope to deliver safely, in terms of organisation, 
planning and resources. To add further burdens, radically 
different in kind and outlook, may well break its back. Once 
the Atlantic concept has been made to embrace the eastern 
Mediterranean, there will be immediate pressure to extend 
it still further east and south, until the original design has 
been distorted beyond recognition. 


The British and most of the other Western Europeans have 
held this view strongly. It now appears that they have been 
convinced, partly by American preferences (and it is the 
Americans who will have to provide the additional resources) 
and partly by the insistence of the Greeks and the Turks 
themselves. They have, after all, between 35 and 40 divisions 
to bargain with and Dr Yalchin, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, has insisted (with the aid of well-timed reports of 
neutralism and disillusion in Turkey) that nothing short of 
full membership of Nato is going to persuade Ankara that it 
is worth running the undoubted risks of accepting American 
bomber bases in Anatolia, or of promising to fight if Soviet 
Russia attacks elsewhere in Europe. 


* * * 


Pensions in Nationalised Industry 


The Acton Society Trust has done a public service in 
publishing a pamphlet* on the new contributory pensien 
scheme for coalminers, for it raises an issue of great impor- 
tance to the community as a whole. The authors of the 
pamphlet trace the history of the miners’ demand for a 
pensions scheme, which is more than fifty years old, and 


* “The Miner’s Pension.” 2s. 
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show how deeprooted it is in the industry, especially in 
the areas which were particularly badly hit by the depression. 
Here the old miner’s chances of supplementing his national 
old-age pension by part-time earnings, or of postponing 
his retirement and thereby earning a higher old-age pension, 
are very small. 


Yet the case for a miners’ pension scheme cannot be 
granted simply out of sympathy for the hard lot of a certain 
section of miners. As is pointed out in the pamphlet, these 
should be provided for by some special ad hoc measure, 
especially since most of the miners concerned, having been 
out of work for some years, would not be eligible for the 
new pension. What has to be decided is whether a special 
pensions scheme should be adopted in a nationalised industry 
and, if so, on what conditions. The taxpayer will, in the 
future, have to bear a large part of the cost of the old-age 
pension. Must he also undertake to contribute towards 
a special pension scheme for a limited section of the com- 
munity ? The workers in nationalised industry will argue 
that it would be unfair for them to be excluded from special 
pension schemes simply because they work for the state 
instead of for private employers. The postman and the 
policeman have pension schemes, and the miners have an 
additional grievance in that a pension scheme has already 
been introduced for non-manual workers in the coalmining 
industry. Further, the principle of a flat rate of national 
old-age pension was adopted in the Beveridge report, and 
consequently in the ensuing legislation, in order to provide a 
national minimum above which people could rise by 
voluntary or special occupational schemes. 


In private industry, however, the directors have to justify 
a staff pension scheme to the shareholders. In nationalised 
industry, the danger is that the board concerned will, as 
with higher wages, merely pass on the cost to the consumer 
by raising prices—with a consequent increase in the cost 
of living, which will deflate the value of the national pension 
(and other social insurance benefits) still further. The 
Acton Society Trust’s pamphlet does well to bring out the 
circumstances in which the decision to agree to a scheme 
for the miners was taken—after the miners’ leaders had met 
the Prime Minister at a time of fuel crisis and as part of 
a bargain to increase the output of coal. In this at least 
steps should be taken to see that a precedent has not been 
set for other nationalised industries. No similar decision 
should be taken without full and public discussion. 


* * * 


A Cancer Centenary 


The Royal Cancer Hospital and its research offspring, 
the Chester Beatty Institute, have been celebrating the 
hospital’s centenary. It was founded in February. 1851, by 
William Marsden, a Yorkshireman, with an inborn passion 
for doctoring and the imagination of a reformer, who helped 
to revolutionise our hospitals by starting the Royal Free in 
1828 and later the Cancer Hospital—also free. 


Seventy-five years earlier the eighteenth-century surgeon, 
Pott, had declared that a disease which attacked chimney 
sweeps was not venereal disease, as was commonly believed, 
but a malignant tumour, “induced by a lodgment of 
soot,” which called not for the physician’s mercury, but 
for the surgeon’s knife. This observation was probably 
the first hint of chemical substances inducing cancer ; but 
it was not followed up, and even after the cellular nature of 
the disease was demonstrated by Virchow, the German 
pathologist, in 1858, the English public continued to suffer 
from a mass of superstitions. People believed that cancer 
was caused by eating meat—and tomatoes. They believed 
that it was caused by living in the Caterham Valley. They 
believed that secret cures were handed down in certain 
families, and they would travel hundreds of miles to obtain 
treatment. And though doctors could operate and denounce 
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quack remedies, they could bring little comfort 
frightened heart. tO the 


At the end of the nineteenth century cancer research in 
England was born again. The Cancer Hospital, with its 
long clinical experience, was then in a good position to pla 
a leading part. In 1910 a research institute was starte : 


: ; d in 
close connection with the hospital, and since then cance 
research has branched out in many directions—pathologists 


radiologists, nuclear physicists, biochemists, protein Chemists, 
= chemists, virus experts and geneticists all contyj. 
uting their special services. 
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For the ordinary man, however, one thing stands out— 
there is still no one “cure for cancer.” He is thus inclined 
to think that all this research is barren ; and it cannot be too 
often brought home to him that, as a result of research, there 
are scores of people living and in good health today, who 
were in cancer wards more than ten years ago. More pub. 
licity should be given to a form of research which anyone 
can understand—the statistical work done in the hospitals, 
which shows clearly how good are the chances of surviya] 
from many forms of cancer, provided that it is diagnosed z 
an early stage. The greatest ally of cancer is still the fea 
which restrains the patient from consulting a doctor in time. 
To use Pott’s eighteenth-century phrase, the growth should 
never be allowed to “get its head,” for once it has “ got 
its head” the patient’s hope of recovery is reduced by 60 
to 75 per cent. 


* * * 


A Punctured Housing List 


Last week, the London County Council examined its 
scheme for assessing the needs and priorities of applicants 
for council houses. The huge lists in every local authority 
area of families in urgent need of new houses have so often 
been cited, especially for political purposes, that it is 
salutary to look at the London County Council’s new figures, 


The council has in all some 200,000 applications for 
houses. Since 194§ it has built nearly 43,000 dwellings, and 
at this rate, the end of the housing list would not be reached 
for more than twenty years. In order to get its building 
Programme into peispective the council has, belatedly 
enough, had the waiting list analysed and the applications 
put into three categories. In category A are the urgent cases, 
the most important factors determining urgency being 
overcrowding and ill-health. Category B covers cases “ with 
some housing need, but not of an urgent character”: it 
includes families where an extra bedroom is needed to 
separate brother and sister. 


Category C covers those families with little or no basic 
housing need, but requiring separate or improved facilities. 
The figures in each category are as follows: — 





Number Percentage 
of of 
Category Families Total 
sie tinctnihe sm albion 62,343 31-3 
ee es 56,645 28-4 
gg SR RRS Sars aeiray ee tes 80,323 40-3 
199,311 100-0 


That 62,000 families are in urgent need of housing is bad 
enough, but it is manageable by comparison with 200,000. 
That 40 per cent of the London County Council’s applicants 
should have no basic need for housing shows both how 
popular council houses are and how unreal arguments about 
housing needs can be, if they are based on such inflated 
lists of applicants. This unreality is enhanced by the fact 
that many applicants will have their names on the housing 
lists of the metropolitan boroughs where they live or work, 
so that many of those in category A are no doubt being 
given priority by some other authority as well. 
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Tussle for German Coal 


The International Authority for the Ruhr has opened 
jts discussions on German coal exports for the third quarter 
of this year. According to the Economic Commission 
for Europe, the shortage of coal exports in Europe for the 
third quarter will amount to no less than ten million tons. 
The estimate may be over-high ; but the quarter is normally 
one for stocking, and other factors, including a tendency to 
reconvert from oil to coal, have swelled the deficit. Under 
these circumstances, the pressure on the Ruhr is greater 
than ever. The German officials, however, have refused to 
supply the 6.2 million tons which are again demanded of 
them for the quarter, though the coal trade is anxious not 
to lose future markets. Regardless of the fact that Britain 
has huge obligations for Atlantic defence, while Germany 
has not, the Germans complain that there is unfair 
discrimination against them. Their raw materials adviser, 
Dr Friedrich, ignoring British exports outside of Europe, 
has stressed that Britain was only responsible for 7 per cent 
of total European coal exports during the first quarter of 
this year, while Germany contributed 49 per cent. 

The Germans further complain that they were forced to 
reduce the export price of Ruhr coal before the boom began, 
and have not been allowed to take advantage of the present 
demand. The Poles have raised coal prices by 100 per cent, 
and the Germans maintain that they, too, could secure an 
extra DM20 million a month. They would, furthermore, 
like to reduce the quantity of coking coal which they export. 
The steel industry argues that it has only been able to keep 
up its production because of an ingenious private deal 
whereby American coking coal was bought (to the extent 
of 1.9 million tons over twelve months) in exchange for semi- 
finished steel products, at a coal-steel rate of exchange which 
Jeft a profit for Germany. 

The French are, as hitherto, among the most urgent 
claimants for German coking coal. They now are basing 
their demands on “ the spirit of the Schuman Plan” as well 
as their needs. They propose, since German exports cannot 
satisfy all requirements, they should be confined to countries 
which have signed the Schuman Plan. If this suggestion 
were to be accepted, it would hit, among others, Sweden, 
from whom the German steel industry draws its high-grade 
iron ore. The Germans, for their part, are anxious that 
Sweden should be drawn into the Schuman Plan in order 
to safeguard their ore supplies. 


For the countries outside the Plan, the French suggestion 
is an Ominous indication of the possibility that the single 
market set up by it may develop into a closed market which 
could exert strong pressure on outsiders. 


* * * 


Disturbances in Grenada 


All civilian airliners were commandeered last week by 
the Trinidad Government in order to send troops to 
Grenada, where a recurrence of February’s disturbances 
was feared. The three weeks’ strike at that time resulted 
in six cases of injury, damage of £195,000 to 80 estates, 
and a further £18,000 damage by arson. By April 30th, 
81 persons had been convicted and 123 were awaiting trial. 
Threats that a further public demonstration would be staged 
during the trial of Eric Gairy, the strike leader, have now 
caused reinforcements of troops to be flown in. 


To grasp the real nature of these sudden disastrous out- 
breaks of violence to which the West Indies are prone, is 
by no means easy. The islands are poor enough, and 
workers’ conditions are often sufficiently bad to breed a 
continuous undertone of revolt which, with the spread of 
education and political consciousness, may flare up into 
trouble under any special provocation. But the provocation 
frequently comes, not from any particular “ oppression,” 
or any new burden or act of injustice, but from the person- 
ality of leaders striving for power. In Grenada, a new 
“leader,” in the person of Eric Gairy, has emerged. He 
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is in the tradition of the extraordinary Uriah Butler of 
Trinidad, and the equally extraordinary Alexander Busta- 
mante of Jamaica. Gairy dresses in top hat, white gloves 
and spats, black coat and striped trousers. He carries a 
cane and—like Butler—a Bible. Religious fervour is evoked 
and when the crowd tires of political speeches it sings hymas. 
Relatively to some of the other West Indian islands, Grenada 
is prosperous. Two trade unions have existed for many years 
and have negotiated peacefully with employers, but they have 
been losing their hold over the broad ranks of agricultural 
workers. Gairy, with his brand of revivalism, has mobilised 
the people throughout the countryside into a new union of 
his own, the Mental and Manual Workers’ Union, and the 
essence of the struggle has been for the recognition of this 
union and the consolidation of Gairy’s personal power. 
When the first strike broke out, the Colonial Office imme- 
diately dispatched its Labour Adviser, who set up a Wages 
Council with the aim of bringing Gairy’s union as well 
as the existing unions into discussion with the employers. 
Two separate agreements were signed, in all but identical 
terms, with the two sets of unions. This did not soly2 
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any fundamental problems but could at least give things time 
to settle down. There is no industrial issue at all in the 
new outbreak of unrest, which is more of a demonstration 
of loyalty to Gairy. It is a difficult situation for the Colonial 
Office to handle—the usual recipes for colonial trouble, 
“political advance”’ or “economic development,” provide 
no solution. A new constitution for Grenada is, in fact, 
already on the stocks, but political demands have played 
no part in the present upset. This type of malaise seems 
curiously bound up with the West Indian temperament, but 
it has sharp dangers for peoples on the threshold of respoa- 
sible nationhood. 


* * * 


Titoism in the French Elections 


During the past few months there have been sugges- 
tions that the breakaway movement in the French 
Communist party is as serious as that in Italy. It is too 
early to say that a genuine French Titoist party has been 
born. The group of dissident Communists in the OGT 
under M. Charles Lemoine and M. Darius Le Corre will, 
however, be of nuisance-value against the orthodox party 
in the elections next month. M. Le Corre has already been 
assaulted by Stalinists at a press conference, a treatment 
which will almost certainly be given to any of the several 
probable Titoist candidates in the election campaign. The 
emergence of these deviationists is, it is reported, consider- 
ably riling M. Auguste Lecoeur, leading light of the younger 
French Communists, whose special responsibility is the 
Communist network of northern France. It is possible that 
M. Thorez, the invalid Secretary-General, will be re-exported 
from Russia as a last minute fillip to the floating Communlsg 
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The long series of circumstantial “revelations” in 


Humanité of American military installations in France points 
to an intensification of the anti-war drive during the elec- 
tions. The current Communist slogan is: “‘ National inde- 
pendence: liberty, bread, peace.” The Third Force will be 
attacked as the American Party, the Gaullists as Fascists, 
the MRP as Papists, and the Socialists as traitors to the 
working-class. A sharp increase in world tension would pro- 
vide a favourable setting to the Communist electoral bid, 
which relies on a combination of international escapism and 
domestic economic discontent. With General de Gaulle in 
the field, the Stalinists are making—as they must—one final 
effort to stand as the patriotic party. 


* * x 


Where are the Eggs ? 


This year the so-called “ spring flush ” of eggs has been 
not much more than a trickle, at least in the big towns. 
The weather, of course, is held to blame. But if Buchan’s 
cold spell has prevented hens from laying their full spring 
quota of eggs, it cannot be held responsible—even by Mr 
Webb—for the maldistribution of supplies throughout the 
country. At towns as far apart as Shrewsbury and Horsham 
grocers have had to cope with large supplies of home- 
produced eggs as well as allocations of imported eggs from 
the Ministry of Food, and to get rid of them customers were 
allowed to buy as many as they liked. Grocers in the cities 
had to be content with their allocations of two eggs per 
registered customer—although eggs seem plentiful enough in 
London restaurants. 


A Government trading department has two main tasks. 
The first is to procure an adequate supply, and the second to 
see that the supply is distributed fairly either according to 
a scale of rations or according to demand. The Ministry of 
Food has failed lamentably in both tasks as far as eggs are 
concerned. Admittedly it is now trying to buy what eggs it 
can from overseas suppliers, whereas a few months ago it 
was turning down offers, even though these foreign producers 
could have sold their eggs to the British public at a price 
below the subsidised retail price. The Ministry of Food is 
at present paying Denmark only 23d. an egg compared with 
33d. paid to British producers. The excuse that the 
unseasonable weather could not have been foreseen is in itself 
an admission that Government trading is too inflexible to 
adapt itself to changing conditions. 


This is not the first time the Ministry has failed to secure 
an equal distribution of eggs throughout the country. Its 
allocation system may be technically efficient, but it has not 
prevented the appearance of a “ grey market” for eggs nor 
has it prevented a glut in one place and a scarcity in another. 
Perhaps the Ministry will learn one day that a perishable 
food is handled more efficiently by private traders than by a 
Government department. 


* * * 


Cricket in the Lords 


The House of Lords has now disposed of the Cheetham 
Cricket Club case. On August 9, 1947, a batsman on 
this Manchester ground achieved such perfection of timing 
and effort that his stroke drove the ball bowled to him 
practically 100 yards and lifted it so that it cleared the top 
of a fence, seventeen feet above the level of the pitch, 
placed no less than 78 yards from the crease. Unfortunately 
the ball, at the end of this remarkable flight, hit and injured 
a Miss Stone, who was standing in the road, outside her 
own house. She sued the club committee, lost her action 
at the trial, won in the Court of Appeal and has now suffered 
a final reverse in the House of Lords. In the meantime she 
has, unwittingly, brought appreciable grist to insurance 
companies, in that, after the Court of Appeal’s decision, 
2 large number of clubs thought it advisable to insure against 
the risk that their batsmen, too, might on occasion be so 
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fortunate as to hit such a six and so unfortunate as also 
to hit another passer-by. 


But the decision is of interest not only to cricket clubs and 
sports organisations, and their insurers. In their judgments 
the law lords examine a point of law of the widest importance 
How far does liability for negligence extend? In other 
words, how far down the chain of possible consequences 
from his act is a man supposed to look before he carries oyt 
the act he contemplates ? Is it, for instance, the duty of 
every motorist to assume that a vital part of his car may 
at any moment break and deprive him of control, to the 
detriment, again, of the innocent passer-by ? Must the 
owner of a factory accept the same risk with his machinery 
every time his engineer switches on the power ? 


Had Miss Stone succeeded in the House of Lords, the 
answer to these questions might each have been “ yes,” 
Liability for negligence would have been immeasurably 
widened ; in effect, every man would be guaranteeing to 
the whole world that no action of his could ever produce 
any injury to anyone else. The view the law lords took 
was that the mere possibility that injury may follow any 
particular action is not sufficient to found a claim for damages 
for negligence if injury does in fact follow. The existence 
of some risk is “an ordinary incident of life,’ even when 
every care has been taken. The real test is, would a reason- 
able man contemplate that injury to another might follow 
from what he did, and that question must be one for a judge 
to answer in each separate case. This decision is another 
example of the English courts’ extreme distaste for any 
rule with absolute qualities ; it is the absolute, the lawyers 
feel, that creates the hard case. The fact that this tendency 
also increases the opportunities for their potential clients to 
litigate is purely coincidental. 


Success of the Exhibition 


The Exhibition absorbs public attention. Other amuse- 
ments and other means of passing the time agreeably 
are deserted for it. Politics are neglected. Business of 
some kinds—though not that of cabs, omnibuses, and 
coffee-house keepers—is slack and is given up for the 
Exhibition. Her Majesty and her guests have visited it 
frequently, and the court and the fashionable world follow 
her amiable example. The sale of season tickets con- 
tinues, the influx of visitors is very great, and the receipts 
more than was anticipated. Considering the time of year, 
too early to ruralise or visit watering-places, and too late 
to remain at home, while the catching weather makes 
long walks or rides somewhat hazardous, a more delight- 
ful and appropriate promenade and lounge could not have 
been discovered. . . . The multifariousness and excellence 
of the show, the beauty of the scene, the genial tempera- 
ture, the total absence of dust and flies, of scorching 
sunshine or cold gusts of wind, make it far superior to 


anything of the kind that has ever been seen in the world. 
Royalty, in its own gorgeous palaces or its gardens, can 


command nothing better. Accordingly Her Majesty and 
the court and the nobility visit the Exhibition, and are 
delighted with it. They can have no more refined enjoy- 
ment. But that enjoyment they now share with great 
multitudes of five-shilling, and soon will share with 
shilling, visitors. The five-shilling visitors, or the guinea 
visitors, or the holders of season tickets, may not choose 
to be present when the multitude are there, but all will 
drink in similar delight. .. . Her Majesty can view nothing 
more instructive and pleasing ;—she may go oftener, may 
enjoy it far more from being better acquainted with it, 
but she will share the pleasure with the shilling visitors. 
Where she treads they will tread—what she beholds they 
will behold ... , and the common enjoyment obviously 
tends to equalise the condition of all. 


The Economist 


May 17, 1851 
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Books and Publications 
1851 And All That 


Palace of Industry, 1861. 


The Year is 1851. By Patrick Howarth. 


The Story of Exhibitions, 


oes. os. 
ges 3 


There has been quite a crop of books 
about the 1851 Exhibition, and all are 
necessarily obliged to draw on much the 
same material—the official catalogue, the 
comments of The Times, the Queen’s 
Journal, contemporary illustrations and 
reproductions of Punch cartoons. Dr 
Fay gives a pleasant selection of these 
making good use also of the Royal 
Archives, and his account of how the 
Exhibition came into being is vivid and 
detailed. But the distinctive contribu- 
tion of his book is in the final chapters 
which put the Exhibition in its historical 
perspective and assess its results. There 
were the direct results—the site at South 
Kensington which was bought from its 
profits of £186,000 and which later 
became the home of four royal societies 
four museums, the Imperial College of 
Science and the Royal College of Art. 
Among the indirect results, the move- 
ment of vast crowds up to London 
stimulated railway development ; and it 
was the London Brighton and South 
Coast Railway that bought the Crystal 
Palace and moved it to Sydenham, after- 
wards building new lines to carry its 
visitors. A Mr Thomas Cook began his 
connection with travel by organising rasl 
trips to Chatsworth to see Paxton’s con- 
servatory, the design of which, enlarged, 
he used for his Crystal Palace. From 
the Exhibition’s long aisles of varied dis- 
play a young draper’s assistant called 
William Whiteley evolved the idea of the 
department store; and after that idea 
had become reality, the head of his pro- 
visions department, Richard Burbidge, 
left him to build up Harrods. Such are 
the threads from which Dr Fay weaves 
the cords binding 1851 to I9§I. 


* 


As Mr Howarth calls his book “an 
experiment in the technique of the scrap 
book” it would be unfair to call it 
scrappy, but even within the limits of 
that technique a better form might have 
been achieved. He attempts “to make 
history stand still” in 1851, to show 
“stills,” as it were, of the political, 
social and economic scene. In order to 
make it comprehensible Mr Howarth 
goes back to the beginning of the reign ; 
and here his self-imposed limitations in- 
volve him in some difficulty. To those 
with a fair knowledge of the period this 
part of his study will seem insufficiently 
profound ; and to those without such 
knowledge it will fail to give a clear 
exposition. The second part of his 
book, however, gives an interesting pic- 
ture of the Britain of 1851—its awaken- 
ing social conscience and its optimism, 
its entertainments and its religious 
movements ; and in a succeeding chapter 
he glances briefly at what was happen- 
ing in other countries. The story of the 


By C. R. Fay. Cambridge Unirersity Press, 
Collins. 


By Kenneth W. Luckhurst. 


156 pages. Is. 
256 pages, 18s, 
Studio Limited. 224 


Exhibition with which the book ends is 
now more familiar than the pleasant con- 
temporary illustrations which fill its 
pages. 

* 


Mr Luckhurst’s admirable treatise on 
exhibitions may conveniently be reviewed 
in three parts, of which the first, and 
perhaps the most interesting, deals with 
the origins of exhibitions. The growth 
of displays of works of art from the 
eighteenth century onwards — some 
organised by societies and others the 
one-man shows of dissidents and rebels 
—is a fascinating story. It was, and is, 
the privilege of the scorned and the 
scornful to belabour the “ academicians,” 
and the joke to the onlooker is the 
refusal of genius to take sides in the 
quarrel. Her favours are impartially 
bestowed, and Mr Luckhurst follows 
her example. He shows some signs of 
apprehension over the passing of 
patronage of the arts from mainly private 
to mainly public hands, and most readers 
will agree. Public bodies tend to be 
drearily conservative or self-consciously 
modern, whereas the arts truly flourish 
when every man has the courage of his 
convictions and buys accordingly. 
Nevertheless it is hard now to see the 
alternative to state patronage. 


In dealing with industrial exhibitions 
Mr Luckhurst has a harder task than he 
had with the arts. His material is 
heavier. However the Royal Society of 
Arts, of which he is Secretary, has a fine 
record in this field, and the interest of 
the story is maintained in his description 
of the exhibitions at home and abroad 
which preceded the Great Exhibition of 
1851. 


Eighteen hundred and fifty-one itself 
forms the second section of the book, 
although it takes but two chapters. This 
story has been fully and recently told and 
Mr Luckhurst reasonably confines him- 
self to an account which fits his general 
narrative. As an exhibition 1851 was 
epoch-making, and credit for its concep- 
tion belongs to the Royal Society of 
Arts. Mr Luckhurst may overstress the 
part played in the actual execution of 
the project by the Society’s versatile 
genius, Henry Cole, but historians must 
be allowed their favourites. 


In the third section the book deals 
with the big post-1851 exhibitions which 
have followed each other in a 
monotonous and lavish procession up to 
the present day. It deals also with 
modern trade fairs, but throughout the 
book fairs are properly classed apart. 
Technically the modern exhibition is 
superb, but the pattern of the mammoth 
show is now set and lacks adventure, for 
the absence of which no amount of 
“trylons” (New York, 1939) nor “ sky- 


lons ” (London, 1951) and no official 
rioting of the arts can truly compensate. 
Consequently the last part of Mr Luck- 
hurst’s book changes its character. It 
ceases to be a good story and becomes an 
interesting and well illustrated catalogue. 
This is no fault of the author’s, and he is 
almost certainly right in hinting that the 
time has come for the monster project 
to give place to the small and specialised 
exhibition, of which there have beea 
many successful examples in recent years. 


A French View of America 


Histoire Economique et Sociale des 
Etats Unis de 1919 4 1949. By Louis 
R. Franck. Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 
304 pages. 
This little history book ends with an 
exhortation to American “ enlightened 
capitalism ” to understand that world 
equilibrium depends not only on the 
Marshall Plan, but on equilibrium in 
America itself: and this, says the 
author, “implies continuous and pro- 
found reforms in all social domains.” 
In the previous paragraph he describes 
this same “enlightened capitalism” as 
“living its most exultant dream ” while 
it administers the Marshall Plan “as an 
agent of technical and even, undefinable 
spiritual expansion, an agent for extend- 
ing the American Way of Life on a world 
scale.” 


480 francs. 


This is a common European vision of 
what the Americans are after, but it 
makes an odd ending to a book about 
the upheavals and transformation of 
America during the last three decades. 
In all but the final peroration, the author 
seems acutely aware that continuous 
and profound reforms are in fact going 
on all the time. It is hard to see why 
someone as well acquainted as he shows 
himself to be with the shattering and 
bewildering experiences of American 
“enlightened capitalism ” should believe 
that in 1951 it dreams of imposing a 
particular stamp of its own on the rest 
of the world. 


Movement, change and expansion ars 
indeed the themes of this short survey, 
lavishly illustrated with facts and figures, 
showing the unsteady but giant growth 
of American wealth and power. In a 
brief excursion from economics to ethics, 
Professor Franck shows the mental dis- 
turbances which these changes have 
aroused, and the difficulties of adjust- 
ment of a Protestant society founded on 
the cult of individual initiative and per- 
sonal effort, which was then faced with 
an excessive concentration of capital, the 
1929 crisis, huge unemployment in the 
years 1930 to 1940, the growth of govern- 
ment controls and New Deal planning. 
These caused a tragic quandary. A few 
pages later Professor Franck shifts his 
ground and suggests that reformists in 
America do not require a universal creed, 
because in contrast to the European 
working class resistance movements 
modelled on humanitarian socialism or 
Marxism, American reformism “ does 
not integrate into a universal perspec- 
tive ; it conserves a local or regional 
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character and a fondness for the soil 
which amazes foreigners.” 


Professor Franck lays emphasis on the 
shifts in power which have accompanied 
the economic transformation. He claims 
that industrial concentration has gone 
further than ever before and that the 
shareholders have become “poor rela- 
tions” with the great companies 
dominated by the Management or the 
state. He devotes a considerable pro- 
portion of his space to the rise of the 
trade unions and claims that the govern- 
mental agricultural policy, which has 
kept up prices, collides with its social 
and international interests. He might 
usefully have extended his investigation 
into the current contradictions inside 
American economic planning to other 
sectors. Unfortunately his final analysis 
of present day problems is largely out of 
date, as the book was completed just 
before the North Koreans crossed the 
parallel. 


Indian Balance-Sheet 


Economic Consequences of Divided 
India. By C. N. Vakil. Vora, Bombay. 
$55 pages. Rs, 21. 


Professor Vakil’s book is not prophecy, 
as its title would suggest. The economic 
consequences of partition will take vears 
10 become clear, and Professor Vakil 
makes no guesses about the future. He 
has, perhaps more usefully, confined 
himself to drawing up an economic 
balance-sheet of the two new states, and 
of the assets and liabilities which each 
of them has inherited from the old, un- 
divided, India. There is nothing very 
surprising about these balance-sheets ; 
the temptation to be new and startling 
has been firmly resisted, and no state- 
ment is made which is not amply borne 
out by statistics. But in no other book 
is it possible to obtain so much recent 
and accurate information about every 
aspect of the economic life of the sub- 
continent. Every source has been drawn 
on, from the newspaper report to the 
official publication, and the result has a 
completeness made even more massive 
by the heaviness of the style, and marred 
only by the frequent misprints. 


The expected points come out very 
clearly. India’s major economic problem 
is the inadequacy of its agriculture. It 
can, on present techniques, produce 
neither enough food, nor enough cotton, 
or enough jute, for its needs. Pakistan’s 
advantage is that its agriculture still 
produces a surplus, though there, too, 
the increase in population is gradually 
eating the surplus away. Before the war 
Over 1,000,000 tons of wheat were avail- 
able for export ; now it is only half a 
million, and the production of jute has 
gone down from over 10 million bales 
{1940-41) to six. In the division, how- 
ever, Pakistan got virtually none of the 
industrial resources of the old India. 
Coal, iron ore, business enterprise, 
skilled labour, factories, are all in India. 
Most of the new businesses which have 
sprung up in Pakistan since partition are 
run by Muslims who have come from 
Bombay or Calcutta, and the artisans 
for the new workshops are immigrants 
from the United Provinces. So far, 
moreover, Pakistan has been indus- 
trialising only very slowly. There is no 


jute mill yet, though three have been 
begun, and the increase in cotton 
spindleage has been quite small. Mean- 
while India has been entering on a 
higher stage of industrialisation and is 
beginning, for example, to make diesel 
engines and textile machinery. That 
India’s average wellbeing is neverthe- 
less, somewhat below Pakistan’s is a 
reminder of how dominant agriculture 
still is in both economies. 


All this is well enough known in 
general, though it is of great value to 
have it set down clearly, without bias, 
and in short compass. Not so widely 
known, and therefore particularly valu- 
able, is the study of the refugee problem. 
Some 7,500,000 people have come to 
India, and nearly 7,000,000 have gone 
to Pakistan. It is a movement without 
precedent in modern times and Professor 
Vakil shows how superb an administra- 
tive feat has been the resetthement and 
rehabilitation of these millions, now 
almost complete. The achievement has 
been especially great in India because 
the Indian refugees left behind them in 
Pakistan property worth hundreds of 
millions more than that left behind by 
the Muslims in India, and the Indian 
Government has, therefore, both had to 
undertake very large expenditure, far 
greater than any involved in Kashmir, 
for example, and to try to allay the 
bitterness of those who found them- 
selves paupers overnight through no 
fault of their own. But it has been done, 
and done so quietly that few realise how 
disastrous a failure might have been. 
In its administrative machine at least, 
India had an asset not even partition 
could destroy. 


French Politics 


Les forces Politiques en France. By 
Jacques Tauvet. Le Monde, Paris. 346 


pages. 350 francs, 


With French elections on the horizon 
it is not surprising that M, Fauvet’s able 
and intelligent book should have been 
much in demand in France. Certainly 
nobody in this country who hopes to 
follow the situation intelligently can 
afford to be without it. M. Fauvet has 
managed in a remarkably compact book 
to do several different things, and all of 
them well. In surveying the spectrum 
of the French parties and of their minor 
groupings, he begins in each case with 
a personal appreciation of their spirit 
and orientation in the manner of a 
latter-day Thibaudet. He goes on to 
indulge in electoral geography of the 
dynamic kind that M. Francois Goguel 
has based upon the pioneer work of 
André Sigefried ; and he throws in for 
good measure purely factual informa- 
tion about party organisation, the names 
of the leading personalities, and of the 
related journals. For good measure there 
is not only a general essay on the present 
condition of French politics, but an 
appendix on the whole question of 
electoral reform and the significance of 
the various systems that have been 
opposed to one another in the recent 
debates. 


A study of this work will not, how- 
ever, support any of the facile generalisa- 
tions that are made either about the 
parties or about the milieu within which 
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they work, and least of all the belief that 
the multiplicity of French parties js th 
pe of the electoral system. Indeed 
y an ingenious diagram in which the 
main parties are set off against the three 
possible solutions of each of the Main 
questions of internal politics, M. Fauvet 
provides a convincing demonstration 
that a sixfold division is the minimym 
that allows for quite genuine differences 
of opinion and attitude. Certainly 
neither the fissiparous tendencies of the 
parties, nor the menace of Communism 
can be exorcised by altering the rules of 
the game. France’s problems lie deeper 
than that ; and M. Fauvet’s conclusions 
if not quite as pessimistic as those of M. 
Hubert Beuve-Méry in his preface, are 
certainly worth pondering, and are ip 
many respects relevant to other countries 
besides the France he knows so well. 


Trade Union Anachronism 


Trade Union Law. By 
Citrine. 


pages. 


Four years ago Mr Citrine set himself 
to produce a fresh edition of the stan- 
dard legal text book, “Slessor and 
Baker on Trade Unions.” The actual 
performance is an immense improve- 
ment upon the design. This is not 
merely a work of reference although, of 
course, the statutes and orders are con- 
veniently set out. It ds also the most 
complete appreciation that anyone has 
vet attempted of the present legal posi- 
tion of trade unions and trade associa- 
tions. In other words the author has 
accomplished a feat which is extremely 
rare: he has written a work which is 
of almost equal interest to the lawyer 
and the instructed layman. 

Trade union law today presents a 
strange contradiction. Those unions 
which insist upon the closed shop exer- 
cise an extreme form of arbitrary power. 
By refusing to work with a pasticular 
individual—or by refusing to admit him 
to membership—they can, and sometimes 
do, deprive him of all opportunity to 
follow his own trade. Yet this power 
arises not from any legislative enact- 
ment but from the fact that the Courts 
have consistently upheld what might be 
called the doctrine of judictal non-inter- 
ference. So long as a man does not 
actually commit, or threaten to commit, 
or induce someone else to commit, a 
crime or a civil wrong he may do what 
he pleases, no matter what harm he in- 
flicts on someone else. He must not, 
it is true, combine with others wilfully 
to injure a man in his trade. But if the 
real purpose of the combination is not 
to injure another but to forward or 
defend the trade of those who enter into 
it, then no wrong is committed and no 
action will lie, although damage to 
another ensue. 

This, as Mr Citrine clearly explains, 
is the present state of the law. In other 
words, provided that those concerned 
keep within the strict letter of the law 
they may take what individual or collec- 
tive action they please, regardless of 
economic and social consequences and 
even of considerations of elementary 
justice. It is a glaring anomaly. Other 
branches «i the Jaw regulating personal 
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relations have entirely changed during 
the last thirty years. The legal relation- 
ships betweer husband and wife, master 
a servant and landlord and tenant 
have been altered almost out of recogni- 
tion. It is only in the sphere of trade 
unions and trade associations that nine- 
teenth century conceptions are main- 
ined almost without alteration. 


Germany and Spain 


Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
igi8-45- Series D. Vol. WL. Ger- 
many and Spain, State Department, 
Washington. HIM Stationery Office, gst 
pages. 25S. 


A melancholy interest attaches to the 
record supplied by Volume III of the 

captured German documents (from the 
achives of the German Foreign 
Ministry) relating to the Spanish civil 
war; not so much that they reveal any 
facts not already known but as register- 
ing, in the guise of “collective non- 
intervention,” the nadir of diplomacy in 
modern times. 


This account of the various phases of 
German aid and intervention shows that 
there was no deep-laid plot. The docu- 
ments do not disclose any evidence of 
German assistance to the rebel cause 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities, 
though there were indubitably unofficial 
contacts. What emerges clearly also is 
that there was at no time the intention 
i Germany’s part to become embroiled 
in Spanish affairs any more than was 
necessary for the higher diplomatic 
strategy. Von Hassell wrote from Italy 
on December 18, 1936: 

The entire Spaniel operation has un- 
doubtedly developed somewhat differ- 
ently and more dangerously than was 
at first expected ; above all the Spaniards 
themselves have proved to be very un- 
satistactory political and military 
material, 

General Franco, while committed up to 
the hilt to the Axis, was as early as the 
autumn of 1936 showing himself a diffi- 
cult customer on whose gratitude the 
Germans could by no means count; they 
were, for example, distinctly piqued by 
his spontaneous declaration of ne utrality 


at the time of the Czech crisis in Sep- 
tember, 1938. 


The first move was made on or about 
July 22, 1936, and five days after the 
outbreak of the revolt, when Franco 
arranged for the transport by air to 
Germany of Johannes Bernhardt, a 
German businessman in Morocco, with 
the local Nazi Ortsgruppenfiihrer to 
request aircraft and economic facilities. 
The early German assistance was, how- 
ever, on a commercial basis. Italy was 
from the beginning more deeply 
involved, and in the next phase the 
German Government agreed to step up 
its aid mainly in order to keep Mussolini 
sweet or, as Neurath put it, to ensure 
that Fascist Italy was brought more 
effectually into the German camp. Even 
so, the number of German ground troops 
never exceeded 6,000. There was a third 
phase of strengthening German-Spanish 
ties, particularly economic, marked by 
the Protocols of March and July, 1937. 
The final phase saw the somewhat tardy 
conclusion, in the very last days of the 


civil war, of a Treaty of Friendship and 
Franco Spain’s accession to the anti- 
Comintern Pact, The Caudillo was by 
then effectively grappled. 

Hitler’s considered opinion on the 
value of Axis aid to the Spanish 
Nationalists emerges from a discussion 
with Ciano on September 28, 1940, on 
Spain’s role in the European war (which 
is recorded in an editorial note at the 
end of the volume under review): “ Italy 
and Germany had done a great deal for 
Spain in 1936 . . . without the help of 
the two countries there would be no 
Franco today.” That is the truth which 
no whitewashing, no amount of hind- 
sight, can alter. 


Cycles in New Zealand 


The Instability of a Dependent 
Economy. Economic Fluctuations in 
New Zealand, 1840-1914. By C. G.b. 
Simkin, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 208 
pages. 18s. 


The main title of this book is seem- 
ingly an afterthought, and the author 
gives only one sentence to defining a 
dependent economy. Its principal 
features, he writes on page 5, “are that 
the external transactions account for a 
relatively large part of the social income, 
and that it is too small a consumer of the 
world’s exports to have much influence 
upon the countries which provide its 
principal markets.” This definition, 
though good enough so far as it goes, 
leaves some questions unanswered. 
Dependent on whom? New Zealand 
like Tasmania, depended in the ea 
days far more upon New South Wa 
than upon Great Britain. Dependent in 
what degree ? An occupational table for 
1858, which Professor Simkin prints on 
page 123, shows a precocious develop- 
ment of secondary and tertiary industry 
and suggests that New Zealanders were 
highly dependent upon each other, as 
well as upon outside suppliers and cus- 
tomers. An economic historian concen- 
trating his attention on trends rather 
than cycles might write an equally 
stimulating book under the title, “ The 
growth of economic independence in 
New Zealand.” 

Professor Simkin, however, is mainly 
concerned with cycles, and he handles 
them elegantly. The statistics do not 
permit him to employ income measure- 
ments; but by the judicious use of 
“substitute criteria” he identifies and 
measures the main fluctuations. He 
identifies some periods (for example 
1884-1904) when the New Zealand 
economy did not conform to cycles in 
the United Kingdom; on the other 
hand, he is unable from New Zealand’s 
experience to support Sir William 
Beveridge’s suggestion that British cycles 
may have an “agricultural root” over- 
seas. He concludes that banking policy 
js the main determinant of short-term 
instability in New Zealand, and from 
this point of view discusses the possibili- 
ties of counter-cycle policy. 


rly 
lac 
ics 
i 
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Professor Simkin proposes to con- 
tinue his studies into the period after 
1914. Would he consider instead a 
larger task—a full dress history of the 
developing New Zealand economy from 


the beginning to the present time ? 


LiGk 
Shorter Notices 


And So It Goes On. 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 


sy R. FE. Harro l, 
192 pages. 6s, 


Mr Harred does not regard it as any 
part of an economist’s duty to suffer fools 
gladly; and his views on the folly of 
British economic policy have not changed 
since he launched, in 1947, that splendid 
though vulnerable super-pamphlet, “ Ace 
These Hardships Necessary ?” This col- 
lection of essays, published in a similar 
format, carries through the interven.ag 
years the themes which then engaged his 
especial indignation, and adds to them 
others; there is the folly of over-ambt- 
tious capital programmes, the folly of 
sterling-balance policy, the folly of uncon- 
vertibility, the folly of pseudo-planningz, 
the folly of the Special Contribution, and 
plenty more. Written for periodical pub- 
lication and reproduced unaltered (except 
tor a very few footnotes, an addition to 
whose number would have been helpful 
to the reader) the essays stand the test ot 
resurrection, on the whole, extremely weil, 
and Mr Harrod’s fina! postscript, cautiously 
evaluating the solidity of the 1950 
recovery, shows him confident in th 
soundness of his original diagnosis. 


Socialism. An Economic and Socio- 


logical Analysis. By Ludwig yon 


Mises. jonathan Cape. 599 pages. 215. 


Professor Ludwig von Mises’s 
“Socialism” is one of those books—tike 
“ Das ig 9 ” itself—on which numbers 
of people hold decided opinions without 
ever having read the actual text ; a common 
fate of classics. Here is at once the purest, 
te 





cocmiceniiaen statement a the extreme 
anti-collectivist case, supplemented in this 
its second English edition (the original 
German publication was in 1922) by aa 
Epilogue relating the argument of the baok 
to latter-day collectivist tyrannies and 
Up-to-date, however, is mot an 
epithet to be applied to it. Its defence of 
the most complete latsser-fatre . 
where it does not beg, the whole question 
of any possible inherent instability in the 
dynamic price economy; no whiff of the 
welfare controversy pemetrates its pages ; 
an unbelievable complacency concerning 
the cash nexus and the social sufficiency ai 
the acquisitive instinct betrays total ignor- 
ance of the findings, over the last th uirty 
years, of sociological research. Professo 
yon Mises punctures fallacies, deflates 
claims, confronts contradictions, attacks 
sheer intellectual muddle with the ruth- 
lessness of a fire consuming rubbish ; but 
he proves so much too much as to spoil his 
his case. 


creeds. 


ignor 25 





Goering. Odhtam: 


303 pages. 12s. 6d. 


By Willi Frischauer. 
Press lim ted, 


Mr Frischauer’s book is too sketchy and 
imprecise to offer much that is new to any- 
one seriously interested in the history of the 
Third Reich ; at the same time it lacks the 
brifliance and irony to make it good 
journalism. Certainly, Mr Frischauer does 
not fall into the trap of writing up ae 
15 1 hero, and ke has taken the trouble 
search out and talk to the people who knew 
him best—his wife, his valet, and two of his 
chief assistants, Generals Bodenschatz .and 
Koller. The v alue of their testimony is re- 
duced, however, by Mr Frischauer’s pabit t 
of combining evidence, gossip and conje : 
ture, Asa result, his portrait of the dne- 

+ Nazi boss of Prussia and the creator 
the Luftwaffe lacks authority as weil as 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Terms of Trade 


Sir,—Mr Harrod in his letter in The 
Economist of April 28th suggests that 
sierling might be revalued in order to 
make our terms of trade more favourable. 
This is a timely suggestion and with 
import prices rising against us on all 
sides, and a return of the sellers’ market 
{or exports abroad, it is rather surprising 
ihai, as yet, few voices have been raised 
in favour of revaluation. 


The devaluation of sterling in Sep- 
iember, 1949, was made in order to 
iestore a balance of payments which, at 
that time, was made passive by our 
inability to sel] to the dollar area—the 
result of high production costs, over- 
employment in Britain and the end of 
ibe sellers’ market for exports. But 
surely the most important cause of the 
decline in our exports prior to devalua- 
tion was the mild recession in the United 
Siates, which caused American imports 
in the second quarter of 1949 to decline 
by 15 per cent in value as compared with 
the Jast quarter of 1948. A decline of 
1§ per cent in import value in response 
1c only a § per cent decline in United 
Siates income surely indicates that it is 
ihe income-eJasticity of the United States 
for British exports which is important 
tather than the price-elasticity. If the 
American recession of 1949 had been 
prelonged and intensified the efficacy of 
devaluation as an adjuster of the balance 
of nayments would have been tried to the 


1] 
43 


4 
Jt 
Ii is the essence of modern economic 
teaching that exchange rates should be 
stable but capable of variation to meet 
basic changes in international economic 
conditions. That changes of a major 
character have taken place since 1949 is 
fairly evident. We are being hustled 
forward on a wave of inflation driven 
Jargely by soaring import prices. We are 
faced with the prospect of a decline in 
export volume. But the goods which we 
send abroad might now sell in markets 
where high levels of income would 
prevent 2 dearer pound from causing a 
shrinkage of sales. Surely a pound of 
higher value would make a major con- 
izibution to our economic stability by 
reducing the inflationary effects of import 
prices, preventing the value of British 


exports from falling proportionately to 
their volume, and giving relief to a 
balance of payments which promises to 
be strongly adverse by the end of 19651. 

No doubt it is these fairly obvious 
advantages which Mr Harrod has in 
mind. Unfortunately there are a number 
of non-economic impediments in the way 
of a change of parity at present. These 
are as follows: 


(a) The International Monetary Fund 
would almost certainly not approve a 
revision now, on the ground that it is 
not required to correct a “ fundamental 
disequilibrium ”—whatever that may be. 

(b) The change would come close upon 
the devaluation of 1949. Too frequent 
changes of parity are unwise unless they 
are taken for weighty reasons. It must 
be remembered that sterling is a focal 
currency and a change in its value would 
be followed by changes in the values of 
others. 

(c) Our American friends would prob- 
ably oppose revaluation. Their views on 
the current level of Sterling Area reserves 
are well known, and it is probable that 
they would insist that all capital should 
be spent before relief can be obtained. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. M. SCAMMELL 
University College of North Wales, 
Bangor 


Penny on the Pint 


Sir,—Your note on the increase in the 
price of beer in your issue of May sth 
rightly points out that it may be only 
a short-term expedient for the brewing 
industry’s difficulties. 


Even if a falling market-were not an 
odd time for an increase in price, it does 
not touch the really fundamental reasons 
for the hard times being experienced by 
the licensees and for the industry’s fall- 
ing profits. Many licensees may have 
good grounds for complaint, but not all 
licensees are efficient ; nor do all brewers 
seem aware of the social changes which 
affect their business. In the words of 
the Chief Constable of Rochdale to his 
recent Brewster Sessions: 

... social habits are changing. Whether 

it is the high price of beer . .. or the 

attraction of cinemas, television, dog 
racing or other “ new sports,” the public- 
house is hard put to it to retain and 


attract customers. ... The pleasure of 

drinking beer is not, per se, sufficient 

attraction to public-houses. 

The rise in the price of beer wil] 
increase brewers’ and licensees’ profits 
at least for some time. If it blinds the 
industry to its fundamental problem of 
adaptation to new market conditions jt 
will be a bad thing; if it gives the 
industry a breathing space in which to 
think furiously it may be a good thing. 
—Yours faithfully, E. B. Smity 


The Pakistan Budget 


Sir—Your comment on  Pakistan’s 
Budget, appearing in your issue of April 
21st, was incorrect and less than just in 
implying that the Pakistan Government 
is taking advantage of the present boom 
in raw materials to pass the burden of 
taxation on to the shoulders of the 
foreign consumer. It is incorrect to state 
that the export duty on raw cotton has 
been increased by “ over 1,000 per cent 
in the last few months”: the duty has 
been raised from Rs. 40 per bale of 
“desi” cotton and Rs. 60 per bale of 
the American varieties to a flat Rs. 300 
per bale for all varieties. The Govern- 
ment’s principal intention in imposing 
increases in export duties was not to 
benefit revenue but to bring down prices 
in the jocal markets, so as to combat the 
inflationary effect of the high prices 
prevailing. 

To state that “Karachi has appre- 
ciably reduced income tax and super 
tax” is an exaggeration. Working out 
the actual tax liabilities on the following 
earned incomes, we get the following 
percentage rates of taxation: — 


Tax at Tax at 

1950-51 1951-52 

Earned Income Rates Rates 

Percentage Percentage 

on Total on Total 

Income) Income) 
Rs.12,000 per annum ..... 6-62 5-55 
Rs. 36,000 oe 25-30 23°98 
Rs. 2,50,000 ae = Seas 68-68 €0-57 


In addition, assessees in Pakistan con- 
tinue to pay the supplementary taxes, 
imposed in October, 1950, for refugee 
rehabilitation. The rate of taxation in 
Pakistan, both on personal incomes and 
on companies, is still higher in some 
cases than that applicable in India.— 
Yours faithfully, J. S. Logo 
Karachi 
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THE AGE OF 
RETIREMENT 


|= concessions announced by the Govern- 

ment last night on old age pensions are hand- 
some. Everyone sympathises with those who 
have to live on small fixed incomes, but anyone 
who thinks that the Government could have gone 
even further while they were at it should not 
overlook the objections. 





It must be remembered that giving more money 
to old age pensioners means taking it from the 
rest of the community, either directly or in- 
directly. To a certain extent that is what should 
be done. 


But it is time to face the important question of 
what should be the retiring age. People nowadays 
can expect ten years’ longer life than was the case 
even in 1931 and many at sixty and sixty-five are 
and want to be useful workers. 


Before we say that the sixty to sixty-five retiring 
age is still right, we should understand that there is 
one person of the present retiring age to every six 
people, including the fifteen-year-olds, who are of 
working age. And the proportion of old people will 
become greater. 


The problem is going to grow. More will be 
heard about it and there will have to be more 
thinking about it. We believe that any govern- 
ment must encourage older people who are well 
to work a little longer to prevent the burden 
becoming too heavy on the rest of the community. 
Compulsory retirement at sixty-five is something 
that should be stopped. 


Reprinted from the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of May 10. 
The Daily Mirror’s net 
sale—over four and a 
half million — exceeds 
that of any other daily 
newspaper in the world. 
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I SEE ENGLAND 


not dispirited, not weak, but well remem- 
bering that she has seen dark days before; 
indeed with a kind of instinct that she sees 
a little better on a cloudy day, and that in 
storm of battle and calamity she has a 
secret vigour and a pulse like a cannon. I 
see her in old age not decrepit but 
young and still daring to believe in her 
power of endurance and expansion, with 
strength still equal to the time, still wise to 
entertain and swift to execute the policy 
which the heart and mind of mankind 
require at the present time. 

EMERSON (1847) 


WHEN EMERSON spoke this eulogy, Marshalls 

of Gainsborough and Fowlers of Leeds 

were within a year of foundation. ‘The first 
generation of Marshall & Fowler Engineers lived 
through the days of the Crimean war and the Indian 
Mutiny. Their sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons 
were contemporaries of the Boer war and the first 
and second World Wars. Each one of these three 
or four generations saw ‘“‘a little better on a cloudy 
day” and they also knew in their hearts that it is 
faith more than fear which has contributed to pro- 
gress throughout the centuries. 


Today in 1951, we in the Marshall Organisa- 

tion fervently uphold this view. We know 

that penicillin has saved more lives than the 
atom bomb has destroyed. And we—in common 
with our fellow countrymen — face the future with 
that faith which will enable us to do our duty cheer- 
fully and with confidence. 


THE MARSHALL ORGANISATION 


Gainsborough - Leeds 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Administration’s Case 


Washington, D.C, 


ACH morning last week General George Catlett Marshall, 
E the Secretary of Defence, was driven up Capitol Hill to 
the Senate Office Building to answer the next round of ques- 
tions from the members of the Senate Joint Committee 
investigating General MacArthur’s dismissal. The clerks, 
assistants and typists who work in the building did not stand 
in crowds waiting to see him and to applaud as he walked 
past, as they had the week before when General MacArthur 
was testifying. Ceneral MacArthur had worn his uniform 
with his gold-braided cap—his “ scrambled eggs cap,” as the 
newspapers fondly called it. But General Marshall was in 
an unglamorous civilian suit, being a member of the civilian 
Cabinet ; and in any case there are plenty of opportunities 
to see him in Washington. So he walked into the caucus 
room with no gallery to speak of and with only thirty-three 
Senators present compared with the sixty-four who crowded 
in to hear General MacArthur begin his testimony. 


General MacArthur had been oratorical, self-confident, 
brisk. For the most part, the questions addressed to him 
by the Senators had been put with deference and humility, 
and he had answered them with many a well-chosen word. 
General Marshall was methodical, careful, patient. Some 
of the Senators prefaced their questions to him with admoni- 
tory speeches. It was plain from what they said and from 
the manner in which they said it that the inquiry had lost 
its early pageantry. 

This was not alone because General MacArthur, the fight- 
ing hero from the Far East, had been succeeded by General 
Marshall, the painstaking administrator. It was also because 
the story General Marshall had to tell and the case he had 
to argue were so much less attractive: so much duller, so 
much harder to follow, filled with so many more details, and 
above all demanding qualities so much more difficult for a 
red-blooded American to summon up and maintain. 

General MacArthur had cried: Fight! Use energy and 
daring, take a chance, rely on yourselves, get it over quickly 
and finish with a victory that will ring around the world! 
But General Marshall argued: Think! Be careful and 
patient, consider your allies, discipline yourselves and aim 
at the gradual attainment of a favourable result through 
atteition and perhaps by compromise. 


* 


that few of the Senators on the committee found it remark- 
adle that its author offered opinions on the proper world 
strategy to defeat “ Communism everywhere ” (which he said 
was the real enemy) but, the next moment, declined to 
answer questions on global matters, on the ground that he 
was only an area commander and therefore not adequately 
informed on these points. So uncongenial was the Marshall 
programme for endurance that the same Senators felt no 
hesitation in challenging and often contradicting the opinions 
of a man who was an outstandingly successful Chief of Staff 


So congenial was the MacArthur programme for action 
at 
Ia 
iw 


t 


throughout the most exacting and far-flung war the nation 
ever fought and who had served with distinction as Secretary 
of State before he had assumed his present responsibilitizs. 

General Marshall and President Truman between them 
made the Administration’s case pretty clear last week. It 
began with a reminder that this was not a political dogfight 
which could be used to introduce and influence an election 
campaign ; it was an issue which might determine whether 
or not the United States and the rest of the world were to 
be scourged by atomic warfare. The first objective the 
Administration had set itself was to avoid this catastrophe. 
Because Russia was facing the possibility of a critical loss in 
the Far East—in effect the loss of its Chinese ally—there 
was a greater risk there than in Europe of events which 
might lead up to the catastrophe. 


The Administration was not willing, as General MacArthur 
was, to assume that the Soviet Union either could not or 
would not intervene if the United States carried the Korean 
war to China. It did not believe that, even if the Soviet 
Union should refrain from attacks on Japan, the Philippines 
and Okinawa which would make world war inevitable, the 
conflict would be shortened by the air and naval hostilities 
General MacArthur would have the United States direct 
against Communist China (in conjunction with a ground war 
which General Chiang Kai-shek’s “ logistically supported ” 
forces would open), The Administration believed that if 
such actions against China were taken the Chinese people, 
now increasingly restless and dissatisfied, would be united 
behind their Communist leaders. It feared that the United 
States would be sucked further and further in as the area 
of the fighting widened, so that before long the jubilant 
Russians would know that American resources were so 
deeply committed to Asia that the major hazards of an 
assault on Europe and the Middle East had been removed. 


General MacArthur had treated the allies of the United 
States with disdain or scorn. He was for “ going it alone ” 
if these confused and misguided countries abroad did not 
respond to American “ leadership.” But, in the speech that 
unexpectedly came on the evening of the day when General 
Marshall opened his testimony, President Truman said: “I 
do not propose to strip this country of its allies in the face 
of the Soviet danger.” And this difference is at the very 
centre of the controversy. 

General MacArthur, the man who has not been home for 
fourteen years, has shown that, in spite of anything he may 
have to say about global considerations, he is wedded still 
to most of the basic American beliefs prevalent at the time 
when he left home. The self-sufficiency of the United 
States, the backwardness and moral inferiority of European 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 


are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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countries, the advantages of avoiding entangling alliances 
and encumbrances—glimpses of these and congruent ideas 
can be caught through the MacArthur testimony. His train- 
ing, his exile and his kingly environment in the Far East must 
all have helped to insulate him against the newer ideology 
on which the United Nations is being so painfully built. The 
impression he leaves is that the prospect of a first successful 
experiment in collective security—a prospect that has kindled 
enthusiasm in other minds, and not the least in the minds 
of many of his own countrymen—has struck no spark in him. 


All sorts of other considerations and issues are embraced 
by the Joint Committee’s hearings. For instance, there is 
the important question of whether this unprecedented revela- 
tion and public discussion of war plans, estimates of enemy 
strength and other matters which are normally kept in the 
top-secret files may not yet have some quite appalling results. 
For emotion and politics are producing numerous manifesta- 
tions of wrong-headedness, and it is now possible for a 
syndicated columnist to write such arrant nonsense as this: 


Secrecy and suppression are the refuge of the incompetent 
and the blunderers in government. Publicity, with every- 
thing put on the table, is the enemy of scandal and abuse of 


power. These principles apply equally to military and 
civilian affairs. ‘The Kefauver hearings proved the point 
conclusively. 


But when all the interlocking issues have been described, 
it remains true that the biggest issue of all is the survival 
or failure of the new effort, led by the United States, to 
organise the free world into an effective brotherhood. The 
strains inherent in this effort are awful to bear: nations cry 
out against the sacrifices and disciplines to which they must 
submit. Yet in this alone their salvation lies. What in 
essence we now hear js the groaning and complaint of those 
Americans, millions of them, who find the sacrifices and 
disciplines harder as they go on and who now are being told 
by a confident hero and a frustrated political party that there 
is am easier way. 

The Administration can conceivably win the contest in 
the end by perseverance ; but it would win sooner and more 
promisingly if there were someone who could lift the 
controversy from the plane on which it has come to rest. 
The questioning in the Joint Committee proceeds as though 
there never had been any bigger ideas than those General 
MacArthur has propounded. There is a bigger idea, and 
Americans have responded to it before when they have been 
sufficiently reminded of it. 


Drugs and Dollars 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


TuatT fondness for dosing and being dosed which English 
travellers to the United States noted a century ago persists 
as one of the country’s most profitable foibles. The drug 
business in 1950 is estimated to have sold $1.§ billion worth 
of pills, injectable substances and nasty tasting fluids. This 
is four times as much as in 1937, when total sales were 
valued at $344 million. Part of the increase must be credited 
to the current inflation, but most of it is due to the higher 
real cost of producing the vitamins, sulphanamides and anti- 
biotics which have revolutionised the drug trade in the last 
two decades. In dollar terms, half this trade went to the 
makers of “ ethicals,” that is to say, drugs advertised only 
to the medical profession and intended for sale solely on 
prescription. The other half went to the firms manufacturing 
“ proprietary ” medicines—a polite term for the great range 
of headache pills, cough medicines and other nostrums sold 
by direct appeal to the sufferers themselves. 


This division is the more notable in that the makers of 
“ ethicals ” constitute only about 10 per cent of the 1,300-odd 
companies in the drug business, an industry that is far from 
simple either in its structure or its processes. Therapeutic 
drugs and industrial chemicals may be made by the same 
company, so may “ethicals” and “ proprietaries.” Most 
of the “ethicals” are made by the bigger companies, 
situation that arises out of the need for large amounts of 
capital to finance the research which has brought about the 
recent revolution in drugs. The industry is said to have 
spent $20 million in the last six years on studying the 
antibiotics alone. The list of “ ethical” houses is headed by 
a handful of well-known firms, running their own extensive 
laboratories, making grants to university research, co-opera- 
ting with and helping support private foundations, walking 
the narrow line which will both make for scientific progress 
in general and at the same time improve their own com- 
petitive position in the industry. 

That competitive position depends on research, on pro- 
ductive skill in large-scale manufacture, and on patents, 
Unlike the British system, which allows only the process 
of making drugs to be patented, the American system permits 
patents to be taken out on both process and product, 
Whether this double protection gives a benefit twice as 
valuable as that obtainable by the British method is a 
question that patent lawyers argue over, but it is responsible 
for certain misunderstandings between the two countries 
which American drug makers regret and are trying to erase, 


* 


The drug trade’s customers are only in part the patients 
who take their remedies. These are the particular concern 
of the makers of proprietary medicines, who beg their favour 
with every device known to advertising. The makers of 
“ethicals,” on the other hand, seek the goodwill of the 
doctors, whose word may make or break a new product. 
Meanwhile the position of the retail shop has changed. Few 
chemists now do much compounding of drugs in their back 
rooms. In the main they have become salesmen of goods 
prepared and packaged in factories under conditions of 
sterility they could never hope to attain. What mixing the 
chemist does is at the lunch counter, in the form of bacon 
sandwiches and MacArthur-Truman (formerly banana) splits. 


This puts the responsibility for quality on the shoulders 
of the drug manufacturers who make such things as peni- 
cillin by machine processes in enormous vats and package 
it in vials two inches high. The government exerts a watch- 
fuleye. The first federal Pure Food and Drugs Act, passed 
in 1909, was intended to do away with misrepresentation, 
dubious quality, and such romantic remedies as Indian snake 
oil. It was followed in 1938 by a Pure Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, framed to take account of the changes wrought 
by three decades of rapid development in chemical knowledge 
and manufacturing methods. The Act might have been 
delayed longer by a busy Congress had not a hundred people 
been killed by a widely advertised “ Elixir” exploiting the 
then new interest in sulpha drugs. The 1938 Act stiffened 
the standards of purity set by the old law, and made possible 
the questioning of certain claims supported by generations 
of advertising. It also gave the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion power to insist that a new drug must prove its case 
before being allowed to put on a label and enter the medical 
market. 


It is commonly said that 60 per cent of today’s drug sales 
are of products not more than ten years old, and that fifteen 
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years ago gO per cent of the prescriptions which doctors 
now write could not have been filled. This may be the 
industry’s exaggeration but, in view of the importance of 
yitamins, sulpha drugs, antibiotics and hormones, it seems 
not impossible. It was only in 1936 that sulpha drugs first 
reached the United States, and in 1941 that the first penicillin 
was put into that London policeman. The war, of course, 
stimulated both research and trade in drugs, and the Korean 
affair has done the same. Captured German discoveries were 
also a help, although not to as great an extent as after the 
first world war. 

Sir Alexander Fleming’s discovery is now so familtar to 
Americans that it has made its way into a penicillin chewing 
gum prescribed for certain mouth infections. More impor- 
tant, it has stimulated a search for earth-mould drugs which 
has brought fortunes to the winners and made it possible 
to combat a wide range of stubborn diseases. So magical 
are these antibiotics in their effect that enthusiasts believe 
them capable of treating half the ailments which enter 
doctors’ surgeries. The effect on the drug trade has been 
to intensify competition to such a point that speed in pro- 
duction becomes as important as luck in research. Strepto- 
mycin, the first American wide-spectrum antibiotic, sprang to 
fame as the first drug to have any success in the treatment of 
tuberculous meningitis, which until then had been invariably 
fatal. Chloromycetin, whose first success was in the treatment 
of typhoid fever, followed in 1947; made from a mould picked 
up in Venezuela, it is now being refined in Britain. Aureo- 
mycin, sprung from a clod of Missouri earth, was introduced 
in 1948. Since it has been found effective in a wide range 
of virus diseases, especially virus pneumonia, it is not sur- 
prising that by 1949 its sales almost equalled those of all 
the other products of its lucky maker. 
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These last two antibiotics, like the newest on the list, the 
Pfizer Company’s terramycin, appear to be interchangeable 
in treating a wide range of diseases ; the differences between 
them are more a question of their effects on individual 
patients than on individual diseases. erramycin holds 
a record in speed of production. Two and a _ half 
years of work, 55 scientists, $4,000,000 and 100,000 
soil samples went into its discovery. Nine months later 
production problems had been solved, complete tests made, 
the Food and Drug Administration satisfied, and terramycin 
was on the market. It is in use or in test all over the 
world, including some 85 British clinics. 

The latest hope is the prospect of synthesizing the 
hormone cortisone, announced in Washington the day before 
its difficulties were modestly described in London. It is 
backed by Merck and Company, which recently took a full 
newspaper page to tell the world that they had not enough 
cortisone to go around. 

Meanwhile the results of this new research are felt by 
the makers of proprietary medicines which can be sold over 
the counter. Anti-histamines made quick fortunes for com- 
panies able to turn them out fast, but are now declared 
to be of little value, and possibly hazardous. “ Hadacol,” 
with an alcoholic content of some 18 per cent (which perhaps 
explains its tonic effect), delights salesmen trained in the old 
medicine show techniques and has thus far managed to fend 
off the Food and Drug Administration. A green pill con- 
taining chlorophyl is said to inhibit bodily odours so success- 
fully that one may go unreproved from an onion sandwich 
and a stiff game of tennis to the most polite of tea tables 
without stopping for a bath. These products on the lunatic 
fringe testify to the persistence of human optimism untainted 
by scientific caution. They make money, too. 
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Full Employment at Strasbourg 


The report on full employment presented to the recent 
session of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg deserves more 
attention than it has yet received. It could be described as 
a continuation of the report presented to the United Nations 
by a group of experts in December, 1949, since it was a 
declared attempt to apply the principles there enunciated to 
the more compact European economy. There was some 
continuity of authorship in Mr Nicholas Kaldor ; indeed, 
ihe new report, like the old, is definitely on the left in its 
presuppositions, and it will serve as useful evidence of the 
development of views among the more moderate socialists of 
this and other countries (Mr Anthony Crosland, MP, was 
another of the authors) on the central economic problem of 
the present age. The new report embodies several distinct 
advances on the old. There is an effort now to recognise 
the existence of other causes of mass unemployment as well 
as the lack of effective Monetary demand on which the 
Keynesians concentrate—though these other causes, once 
mentioned, are rather waved away. An equal emphasis is 
now laid, as is only proper, on the risk of inflation and of 
deflation, and there is at least an attempt to meet the criticism 
that full employment plus free collective bargaining equals 
constant inflation (the answer is the rather unhelpful one 
that free collective bargaining must go). 


These are considerable gains ; there is an honest endeavour 
io reconcile the needs of Keynesian theory with the hard 
facts of political reality. But the new report still leaves the 
reader who wishes to be a realist as well as an idealist in 
the dilemma in which the original Uno report of eighteen 
months ago placed him. On the one hand, far too little 
thought has been given by governments to how they are to 
discharge the obligation to maintain full employment that 
they have all assumed, and it is right and proper that lively 
minds should be directed to the problem and should point 
out to governments the way they must go. 


* 


But on the other hand one cannot help feeling that these 
confident prescriptions of exactly what should be done and 
of exactly what will result from doing it are suffused with a 
degree of optimism that almost amounts to credulity. This 
appears both in the diagnosis of the problem and in the 
measures that are suggested to meet it. The Strasbourg 
report, for example, accepts apparently without question, 
the view that governments can control the level of employ- 
ment if they make up their minds to do so. This is based 
on the belief that “since the war a number of European 
countries have kept (our italics) unemployment at negligible 
levels.” But they have done nothing of the kind ; unemploy- 
ment has been kept at negligible levels for them by the 
long continuance of the world wide postwar inflation. Such 
positive measures as, for example, the British Government 
has taken have almost all been on the side of restraining this 
inflation, and there has really been no experience at all to 
show whether or not a democratic government can, by 
new techniques, keep unemployment low when the economic 
weather turns unfavourable to the attempt. Or again, the 
report asserts that, while “ the complete elimination of unem- 
ployment could only be achieved at the cost of creating 
considerable inflationary pressure,” there is no danger in 
pushing unemployment as low as 2 or 3 per cent. How do 
they know ? It is simply not true to say that there is “ no 
evidence” of the dangers of such high level employment ; 
what the authors mean is that they do not want to accept 
the evidence. 


The same optimism appears in the prescriptions for action. 
The policy outlined assumes that governments can and will 
take prompt and effective action when economists—who 
themselves are assumed to be able to make precise and 
uncontested diagnoses—tell them to. It assumes that trade 
unions in democratic countries will accept a “ national wages 
policy.” It assumes that governments will accept the judicial 
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findings of bodies like EPU. It might be a usefy 

ask Mr Crosland, who is an honest man, how many we 
things the report says governments should do he can really 
see the Labour Government doing. 

Granted that the problem of stabilising employmen 
got to be solved, does it do good or harm to tel the ae 
that it is nearer to solution than there is, as yet, any Warrant 
for believing ? Granted that nobody yet knows whethe; 
governments can by any means discharge the obligations they 
have already accepted, is it right or wrong to invite them jy 
commit themselves to precise methods ? 


* * * 


Staff Talks in Singapore 


This week at a staff conference in Singapore senio; 
British, French and American officers have been discussing 
the technical aspects of South East Asian defence. The 
main initiative for this conference came from the French, 
who have long wanted to know how they would stand if the 
Chinese invaded Vietnam in force. meeting has had 
no power to take decisions which are bound by their nature 
to be largely political, but it has certainly helped to clea 
the air on a technical level and was indeed overdue. Although 
for the last two years intermittent defence talks have taken 
place between the British and French, they have not been 
on as high a level nor as comprehensive as those this week, 
and the Americans have never previously been present except 
as observers. For this conference the French High Com- 
missioner and Commander-in-Chief in Indo-China, General 
de Lattre de Tassigny, and the commander of the American 
First Fleet, Admiral Struble—from Hawaii—flew down to 
Singapore with a small staff of advisers. The Australians 
and New Zealanders also sent observers. 


The two most pressing problems before the conference 
were the possibilities of co-ordinated action between the 
three powers if either Indo-China or Siam were to be invaded 
by the Chinese. Of these the more immediate though not 
necessarily the most serious was Indo-China. There, the 
— situation is that General de Lattre has consolidated 

is victory of last January, when he smashed the Vietminh’s 
all-out drive to capture Hanoi, by beating off their second 
offensive in March and April. The rainy season, usually a 
period of stalemate lasting till October, is now beginning, 
and the Vietminh have acknowledged temporary defeat by 
— orders to abandon mass attacks in favour of guerrilla 
warfare. 


The ultimate chances of a Chinese “ volunteer” invasion 
must be reckoned about even, so long as Peking continues 0 
its present course of blind hostility to the whole nor- 
Communist world. As yet, however, although a force of 
several thousand Chinese is reliably reported to have crossed 
the frontier into Indo-China already, there is no immediate 
sign that the main army in Kwangsi and Yunnan, numbering 
perhaps 300,000 men, is about to march. General de Lattre 
can probably now handle the present forces opposing him. 
But he is holding a front of vital concern to everyone 
interested in the future of South East Asia, and if Inde- 
China is openly invaded it would be a serious mistake for 
Britain and America not to send troops and aircraft to hs 
assistance ; inaction would undo much of what has beet 
achieved in Korea. The staff talks in Singapore should have 
seen to the technical problems and possibilities. It 1s 00¥ 
up to the governments concerned to prepare public opie? 
for the facts. 


* * * 


The Position of Siam 


In Siam an impressive facade stands on crumbly found 
tions. The Prime: Minister, Marshal Pibul Songgram. bis 
chosen to base his foreign policy on the United Navin 
instead of adopting the traditional Siamese custom of playin 
off one great power against another. This is a courage" 
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action and one that has so far paid dividends, It has pve 
American military and economic aid and earned for Siam a 

deal of international kudos. In recent months, one 
after another of the United Nations’ subsidiary organisations 
has set up its eastern headquarters in Bangkok. This has 
meant an inflow of permanent tourists spending foreign 
currency, particularly dollars, and, since many of the people 
of Bangkok regard the United Nations and the United States 
as much the same thing, has helped to engender a feeling of 
security. 

Although in Bangkok itself there is much talk of Siam 
being a bastion of democracy in South East Asia, no one 
outside the country sees Marshal Pibul’s rule as anything 
but a dictatorship—benevolent or repressive according to the 
point of view. He came to power by a coup d’état in 
November, 1947, amd: has beaten off several subsequent 
attempts to unseat him by similar means. For the time being 
he has committed his own political prestige to alignment 
with the western powers ; in return rican military aid 
serves both to prepare Siam to some extent against minor 
external aggression and to strengthen the army and police 
on which the present regime depends. 


How far this brittle political framework would stand up to 
the jolt of a serious change for the worse in the campaign 
against the Communists in neighbouring Vietnam, is hard 
to say. Siam is going through a period of great prosperity 
and a new moneyed class is growing up with a vested political 
interest in the present form of military government. But 
there is still a strong opposition group, sympathising with 
the former leftist ruler, Pridi Panamyong, who was last 
heard of in Canton and making Communist friends. The 
western defence chiefs in Singapore will have been bound 
to consider what action to take if Siam collapses ; the safety 
of Malaya depends, for one thing, on holding the Kra isthmus 
at a narrow, defensible point with good lateral communica- 
tions, which in war might mean moving up to 300 miles into 
a hostile Siam. For the present, however, the defence of 
Siam itself is a primary interest of the anti-Communist 
paves and to achieve it requires the closest and most 
tiendly political relations with the present sympathetic 
government in Bangkok. 


* * * 


Greece and Turkey for Nato? 


After more than six months of hesitation, the western 
powers are at last making up their minds what formal pro- 
tection they will afford to Greece and Turkey. The odds 
how are that they will be included, as full partners, in the 
Atlantic Pact. The delay has done great harm, and it should 
have been avoided, but it can be urged in extenuation that 

¢ two issues mainly involved are both very complex and 
iffcult. First, should Greece and Turkey be given any 
more formal guarantees than they now enjoy ? And secondly, 
if so, by what means ? 


On the first issue, the negative arguments are that it is 
— to add new commitments when the existing ones are 

tady a burden, and that to bring the American-led alliance 
_—— under the soft under-belly of Soviet Russia would 

dangerously provocative. But to these doubts it can be 
ee that there is already a commitment arising out of 
- ge of geography and strategy. The western powers 
Ru "hot, in fact, afford to let Greece and Turkey fall under 
vale domination if they could possibly prevent it, so 
i di the place they occupy on the map. If a commitment 
it Ake fact exists, no new burden is added by admitting 
ai e or the risk of provocation, that had to be taken, and 

cen taken, long ago, Western policy is based on 


Thee up enough strength to deter Russian aggression. 
eel ole policy runs the risk of provocation and to pursue 

Baectically does not add to the risks. 
ut if Greece and Turkey are to be brought into the 


Western system, it still does not follow that membership of 
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Nato is the most appropriate means. For reasons that were 
discussed in The Economist of April 28th, neither country 
is an ideal candidate for this particular alliance. The Atlantic 
organisation, it can well be argued, is already carrying more 
than it can hope to deliver safely, in terms of organisation, 
planning and resources. To add further burdens, radically 
different in kind and outlook, may well break its back. Once 
the Atlantic concept has been made to embrace the eastern 
Mediterranean, there will be immediate pressure to extend 
it still further east and south, until the original design has 
been distorted beyond recognition. 


The British and most of the other Western Europeans have 
held this view strongly. It now appears that they have been 
convinced, partly by American preferences (and it is the 
Americans who will have to provide the additional resources) 
and partly by the insistence of the Greeks and the Turks 
themselves. They have, after all, between 35 and 40 divisions 
to bargain with and Dr Yalchin, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, has insisted (with the aid of well-timed reports of 
neutralism and disillusion in Turkey) that nothing short of 
full membership of Nato is going to persuade Ankara that it 
is worth running the undoubted risks of aePEDs American 
bomber bases in Anatolia, or of promising to fight if Soviet 
Russia attacks elsewhere in Europe. 


* * * 


Pensions in Nationalised Industry 


The Acton Society Trust has done a public service in 
publishing a pamphlet* on the new contributory pension 
scheme for coalminers, for it raises an issue of great impor- 
tance to the community as a whole. The authors of the 
pamphlet trace the history of the miners’ demand for a 
pensions scheme, which is more than fifty years old, and 


* “The Miner’s Pension.” 2s. 
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show how deeprooted it is in the industry, especially in 
the areas which were particularly badly hit by the depression. 
Here the old miner’s chances of supplementing his national 
old-age pension by part-time earnings, or of postponing 
his retirement and thereby earning a higher old-age pension, 
are very small. 


Yet the case for a miners’ pension scheme cannot be 
granted simply out of sympathy for the hard lot of a certain 
section of miners. As is pointed out in the pamphlet, these 
should be provided for by some special ad hoc measure, 
especially since most of the miners concerned, having been 
out of work for some years, would not be eligible for the 
new pension. What has to be decided is whether a special 
pensions scheme should be adopted in a nationalised industry 
and, if so, on what conditions. The taxpayer will, in the 
future, have to bear a large part of the cost of the old-age 
pension. Must he also undertake to contribute towards 
a special pension scheme for a limited section of the com- 
munity ? The workers in nationalised industry will argue 
that it would be unfair for them to be excluded from special 
pension schemes simply because they work for the state 
instead of for private employers. The postman and the 
policeman have pension schemes, and the miners have an 
additional grievance in that a pension scheme has already 
been introduced for non-manual workers in the coalmining 
industry. Further, the principle of a flat rate of national 
old-age pension was adopted in the Beveridge report, and 
consequently in the ensuing legislation, in order to provide a 
national minimum above which people could rise by 
voluntary or special occupational schemes. 


In private industry, however, the directors have to justify 
a staff pension scheme to the shareholders. In nationalised 
industry, the danger is that the board concerned will, as 
with higher wages, merely pass on the cost to the consumer 
by raising prices—with a consequent increase in the cost 
of living, which will deflate the value of the national pension 
(and other social insurance benefits) still further. The 
Acton Society Trust’s pamphlet does well to bring out the 
circumstances in which the decision to agree to a scheme 
for the miners was taken—after the miners’ leaders had met 
the Prime Minister at a time of fuel crisis and as part of 
a bargain to increase the output of coal. In this at least 
steps should be taken to see that a precedent has not been 
set for other nationalised industries. No similar decision 
should be taken without full and public discussion. 


* * * 


A Cancer Centenary 


The Royal Cancer Hospital and its research offspring, 
the Chester Beatty Institute, have been celebrating the 
hospital’s centenary. It was founded in February, 1851, by 
William Marsden, a Yorkshireman, with an inborn passion 
for doctoring and the imagination of a reformer, who helped 
to revolutionise our hospitals by starting the Royal Free in 
1828 and later the Cancer Hospital—also free. 


Seventy-five years earlier the eighteenth-century surgeon, 
Poit, had declared that a disease which attacked chimn 
sweeps was not venereal disease, as was commonly believed, 
but a malignant tumour, “induced by a lodgment of 
soot,” which called not for the physician’s mercury, but 
for the surgeon’s knife. This observation was probably 
the first hint of chemical substances inducing cancer ; but 
it was not followed up, and even after the cellular nature of 
the disease was demonstrated by Virchow, the German 
pathologist, in 1858, the English public continued to suffer 
from a mass of superstitions. People believed that cancer 
was caused by eating meat—and tomatoes. They believed 
that it was caused by living in the Caterham Valley. They 
believed that secret cures were handed down in certain 
families, and they would travel hundreds of miles to obtain 
treatment. And though doctors could operate and denounce 
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wack remedies, they could bring little comfor 
rightened heart. 


At the end of the nineteenth century cancer research jp 
England was born again. The Cancer Hospital, with jt, 
long clinical experience, was then in a good position to pla 
a leading part. In 1910 a research institute was started 
close connection with the hospital, and since then cance 
research has branched out in many directions—pathologic; 
radiologists, nuclear physicists, biochemists, protein chemist; 
physical chemists, virus experts and geneticists all contr. 
buting their special services. 


t to the 


* 


For the ordinary man, however, one thing stands out 
there is still no one “cure for cancer.” He is thus inclined 
to think that all this research is barren ; and it cannot be to 
often brought home to him that, as a result of research, there 
are scores of people living and in good health today, who 
were in cancer wards more than ten years ago. More pub- 
licity should be given to a form of research which anyone 
can understand—the statistical work done in the hospitals, 
which shows clearly how good are the chances of survival 
from many forms of cancer, provided that it is diagnosed a 
an early stage. The greatest ally of cancer is stil! the fea 
which restrains the patient from consulting a doctor in time. 
To use Pott’s eighteenth-century phrase, the growth should 
never be allowed to “get its head,” for once it has “ pot 
its head” the patient’s hope of recovery is reduced by 60 
to 75 per cent. 


* * * 


A Punctured Housing List 


Last week, the London County Council examined its 
scheme for assessing the needs and priorities of applicants 
for council houses. The huge lists in every local authority 
area of families in urgent need of new houses have so often 
been cited, especially for political purposes, that it is 
salutary to look at the London County Council’s new figures. 

The council has in all some 200,000 applications for 
houses. Since 1945 it has built nearly 43,000 dwellings, and 
at this rate, the end of the housing list would not be reached 
for more than twenty years. In order to get its building 
programme into perspective the council has, belatedly 
enough, had the waiting list analysed and the applications 
put into three categories. In category A are the urgent casts, 
the most important factors determining urgency being 
overcrowding and ill-health. Category B covers cases “ with 
some housing need, but not of an urgent character”; It 
includes families where an extra bedroom is needed to 
separate brother and sister. 

Category C covers those families with little or no basic 
housing need, but requiring separate or improved facilities 
The figures in each category are as follows: — 


Number Percentage 
of of 
Category Families Total 
i ncsvecnihaket 62,343 31-3 
Te ed un nA dea hate 56,645 28-4 
OR en Bie 80,323 40-3 
199,311 100-0 


That 62,000 families are in urgent need of housing is bad 
enough, but it is manageable by comparison with 200,000. 
That 40 per cent of the London County Council's applicants 
should have no basic need for housing shows both how 

lar council houses are and how unreal arguments about 

ing needs can be if they are based on such inflated 
lists of applicants. This unreality is enhanced by the fat 
that many applicants will have their names on the housing 
lists of the metropolitan boroughs where they live or wot: 
so that many of those in category A are no doubt bemg 
given priority by some other authority as well. 
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It’s the wise man who knows that if you 
take care of your shoes your clothes will 
take care of themselves. 


Lotus shoes are made for such, having 
an eye to the fine points of appearance. 
Their leather, their lines, their workman- 


_. so much better 
PLAYER'S N°3 


che Quality Cigarette 


ship and multiple measurements provide 
each with the perfect fit. 


LOTUS SHOES 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 
MADE BY LOTUS 


43/44 NEW BOND ST -W.1 
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* Illustration: Courtesy 
of Mr. W. Mann 
and Start-rite Shoes, 


Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to ‘expert British Craftsmanship’. 
But... have you ever stopped to ask yourself... 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Billy Mann. Fifty-three unable to spotlight one man or one 
years a ‘hand sewn maker’. He Patt ofthe process. And must there 
rod : ° . not be craftsmanship at every stage 

dn fortale dee teie aay if the finished article is to be a 





: cme masterpiece ? Monsanto think so 
Foolwear ranks high as @ special item and follow this rule in making 


chemicals for a long list of 
British industries, Monsanto 
chemicals for tanning play a 


in the Export List, * 


But... does craftsmanship mean only 
handcraftsmanship? The production 
of the fine grade leather used by the 
“hand sewn maker’ is also the work 
of craftsmen... although one may be 


are make over 200 chemicals for use in industry. 
widely varying application, they all conform to the 
st standards of craftsmanship in chemical manufacture 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 

















yA a 
vital part in the prepara- me eZ 
tion of fine leathers used in yy 
by the ‘hand sewn maker’ | S 
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NORTH STAR Skyliners 


TRIP TO CANADA by one of Trans-Canada Air Lines’ 
giant “ North Star” Skyliners means more than speed 
-— there’s comfort and convenience aboard. You step inside 
your Skyliner at London or Prestwick. Then — you’re away 
— relaxing as luxuriously as in your favourite chair. Roomy, 
pressurised cabins, hot meals, snacks and drinks to order, 
newspapers and magazines at your elbow—all are yours on 
this 4-engined 40-passenger “ North Star” Skyliner. In less 
than a day you’re in Montreal — on time. 
Swift Skyliner services link you with every important 
Canadian and U.S. city. 


TRANS-cANADA /11./ “ned 


Full information and _ reservations 
from your Travel Agent, or from 27, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. Tel: WHitehall 0851. 
Scotland—Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 
Tel: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 
7272, Extensions 268/269. 


§T°S ONLY A pay ov BG A. 
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When you walk into a shop 


ooee + ou have variety, 
style and a choice of textile goods— 
thanks to Wholesale Textile Distriby. 
tion which gives the retailer the products 
of many factories, and the range to 


meet your needs. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION 





fs carried out by the members of 
The Wholesale Textile Association 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


a 





DAILY EXPRESS 
INTERNATIONAL TROPHY MEETING 


SILVERSTONE 


1951 











1st Ind & 3rd 


Production Car Races 


1st in all 6 Classes 
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Tussle for German Coal 


The International Authority for the Ruhr has opened 
its discussions on German coal exports for the third quarter 
of this year. According to the Economic Commission 
for Europe, the shortage of coal exports in Europe for the 
third quarter will amount to no less than ten million tons. 
The estimate may be over-high ; but the quarter is normally 
one for stocking, and other factors, including a tendency to 
reconvert from oil to coal, have swelled the deficit. Under 
these circumstances, the pressure on the Ruhr is greater 
than ever. The German officials, however, have refused to 
supply the 6.2 million tons which. are again demanded of 
them for the quarter, though the coal trade is anxious not 
to lose future markets. Regardless of the fact that Britain 
has huge obligations for Atlantic defence, while Germany 
has not, the “Germans complain that there is unfair 
discrimination against them. Their raw materials adviser, 
Dr Friedrich, ignoring British exports outside of Europe, 
has stressed that Britain was only responsible for 7 per cent 
of total European coal exports during the first quarter of 
this year, while Germany contributed 49 per cent. 


The Germans further complain that they were forced to 
reduce the export price of Ruhr coal before the boom began, 
and have not been allowed to take advantage of the present 
demand. The Poles have raised coal prices by 100 per cent, 
and the Germans maintain that they, too, could secure an 
extra DM20 million a-month. They would, furthermore, 
like to reduce the quantity of coking coal which they export. 
The steel industry argues that it has only been able to keep 
up its production because of an ingenious private deal 
whereby American coking coal was bought (to the extent 
of 1.9 million tons over twelve months) in exchange for semi- 
finished steel products, at a coal-steel rate of exchange which 
left a profit for Germany. 


The French are, as hitherto, among the most urgent 
claimants for German coking coal. They now are basing 
their demands on “ the spirit of the Schuman Plan ” as well 
as their needs. They propose, since German exports cannot 
satisfy all requirements, they should be confined to countries 
which have signed the Schuman Plan. If this suggestion 
were to be accepted, it would hit, among others, Sweden, 
from whom the German steel industry draws its high-grade 
iron ore. The Germans, for their part, are anxious that 
Sweden should be drawn into the Schuman Plan in order 
to safeguard their ore supplies. 


_ For the countries outside the Plan, the French suggestion 
is an ominous indication of the possibility that the single 
market set up by it may develop into a closed market which 
could exert strong pressure on outsiders. 


x w * 
Disturbances in. Grenada 


All civilian airliners were commandeered last week by 
the Trinidad Government in order to send troops to 
Grenada, where a recurrence of February’s disturbances 
was feared. The three weeks’ strike at that time resulted 
In six cases Of injury, damage of £195,000 to 80 estates, 
and a further £18,000 damage by-arson. By April 30th, 
81 persons had been convicted and 123 were awaiting trial. 
Threats that a further public demonstration would be staged 
during the trial of Eric Gairy, the strike leader, have now 
caused reinforcements of troops to be flown in. 


To grasp the real nature of these sudden disastrous out- 
breaks of violence to which the West Indies are prone, is 
by no means easy. The islands are poor enough, and 
workers’ conditions are often sufficiently bad to breed a 
Continuous undertone of revolt which, with the spread of 
education and political consciousness, may flare up into 
en under any special provocation. But the provocation 
requently comes, not from any particular “ oppression,” 
or any new burden or act of injustice, but from the person- 


ality of leaders striving for power. In Grenada, a new 


, 


“Ieader,” in the person of Etic Gairy, has emerged. He 
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is in the tradition of the extraordinary Uriah Butler of 
Trinidad, and the equally extraordinary Alexander Busta- 
mante of Jamaica. Gairy dresses in top hat, white gloves 
and spats, black coat and striped trousers. He carries a 
cane and—like Butler—a Bible. Religious fervour is evoked 
and when the crowd tires of political speeches it sings hymns. 
Relatively to some of the other West Indian islands, Grenada 
is prosperous. Two trade unions have existed for many years 
and have negotiated peacefully with employers, but they have 
been losing their hold over the broad ranks of agricultural 
workers. Gairy, with his brand of revivalism, has mobilised 
the people throughout the countryside into a new union of 
his own, the Mental and Manual Workers’ Union, and the 
essence of the struggle has been for the recognition of this 
union and the consolidation of Gairy’s personal power. 


When the first strike broke out, the Colonial Office imme- 
diately dispatched its Labour Adviser, who set up a Wages 
Council with the aim of bringing Gairy’s union as weil 


- as the existing unions into discussion with the employers. 


Two separate agreements were signed, in all but identical 
terms, with the two sets of unions. This did not solve 





any fundamental problems but could at least give things time 
to settle down. There is no industrial issue at all im the 
new outbreak of unrest, which is more of a demonstration 
of loyalty to Gairy. It is a difficult situation for the Colonial 
Office to handle—the usual recipes for colonial trouble, 
“ political advance” or “economic development,” provide 
no solution. A new constitution for Grenada is, in fact, 
already on the stocks, but political demands have played 
no part in the present upset. This type of malaise seems 
curiously bound up with the West Indian temperament, but 
it has sharp dangers for peoples on the threshold of respon- 
sible nationhood. 


* * * 


Titoism in the French Elections 


During the past few months there have been sugges- 
tions that the breakaway movement in the French 
Communist party is as serious as that in Italy. It is too 
early to say that a genuine French Titoist party has been 
born. The group of dissident Communists in the OGT 
under M. Charles Lemoine and M. Darius Le Corre will, 
however, be of nuisance-value against the orthodox party 
in the elections next month. M. Le Corre has already been 
assaulted by Stalinists at a press conference, a treatment 
which will almost certainly be given to any of the several 
probable Titoist candidates in the election campaign, The 
emergence of these deviationists is, it is reported, consider- 
ably riling M. Auguste Lecoeur, leading light of the younger 
French Communists, whose special responsibility is the 
Communist network of northern France. It is possible that 
M. Thorez, the invalid Secretary-General, will be re-exported 
from Russia as a last minute fillip to the floating Communist 

vote. 
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The long series of circumstantial “ revelations” in 
Humanité of American military installations in France points 
to an intensification of the anti-war drive during the elec- 
tions. The current Communist slogan is: “ National inde- 
pendence: liberty, bread, peace.” The Third Force will be 
attacked as the American Party, the Gaullists as Fascists, 
the MRP as Papists, and the Socialists as traitors to the 
working-class. A sharp increase in world tension would pro- 
vide a favourable setting to the Communist oral bid, 
which relies on a combination of international pism and 
domestic economic discontent. With General de Gaulle in 
the field, the Stalinists are making—as they must—one final 
efiort to stand as the patriotic party. 


* * x 


Where are the Eggs ? 


This year the so-called “ spring flush ” of eggs has been 
not much more than a trickle, at least in the big towns. 
The weather, of course, is held to blame. But if Buchan’s 
cold spell has prevented hens from laying their full spring 
quota of eggs, it cannot be held responsible—even by Mr 
Webb—for the maldistribution of supplies throughdut the 
country. At towns as far apart as Shrewsbury and Horsham 
grocers have had to cope with large supplies of home- 
produced eggs as well as allocations of imported eggs from 
the Ministry of Food, and to get rid of them customers were 
allowed to buy as many as they liked. Grocers in the cities 
had to be content with their allocations of two eggs per 
registered customer—although eggs seem plentiful enough in 
London restaurants. 


A Government trading department has two main tasks. 
The first is to procure an adequate supply, and the second to 
see that the supply is distributed fairly either according to 
a scale of rations or according to demand. The Ministry of 
Food has failed lamentably in both tasks as far as eggs are 
concerned. Admittedly it is now trying to buy what eggs it 
can from overseas suppliers, whereas a few months ago it 
was turning down offers, even though these foreign producers 
could have sold their eggs to the British public at a price 
below the subsidised retail price. The Ministry of Food is 
at present paying Denmark only 2}d. an egg compared with 
3id. paid to British producers. The excuse that the 
unseasonable weather could not have been foreseen is in itself 
an admission that Government trading is too inflexible to 
adapt itself to changing conditions. 


_ This is not the first time the Ministry has failed to secure 
an equal distribution of eggs throughout the country. Its 
allocation system may be technically efficient, but it has not 
prevented the appearance of a “ grey market” for eggs nor 
has it prevented a glut in one place and a scarcity in another. 
Perhaps the Ministry will learn one day that a perishable 
food is handled more efficiently by private traders than by a 
Government department. 


* * * 
Cricket in the Lords 


The House of Lords has now disposed of the Cheetham 
Cricket Club case. On August 9, 1947, a batsman on 
this Manchester ground achieved such perfection of timing 
and effort that his stroke drove the ball bowled to him 
practically 100 yards and lifted it so that it cleared the top 
of a fence, seventeen feet above the level of the pitch, 
placed no less than 78 yards from the crease. Unfortunately 
the ball, at the end of this remarkable flight, hit and injured 
a Miss Stone, who was standing in the road, outside her 
own house. She sued the club committee, lost her action 
at the trial, won in the Court of Appeal and has now suffered 
a final reverse in the House of Lords. In the meantime she 
has, unwittingly, brought appreciable grist to insurance 
companies, in that, after the Court of Appeal’s decision, 
2 large number of clubs thought it advisable to insure against 
the risk that their batsmen, too, might on occasion os 
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fortunate as to hit such a six and so unfortunate as aj, 
to hit another passer-by. ; 


But the decision is of interest not only: to cricket clubs and 
rts organisations, and their insurers. In their judgments 
¢ law lords examine a point of-law of the widest importance 
How far does liability for negligence extend? In othe, 
words, how far down the chain of possible consequence; 
from his act is a man supposed to look before he carries Out 
the act he contemplates ? Is it, for instance, the duty of 
every motorist to assume that a vital part of his car may 
at any moment break and deprive him of control, to the 
detriment, again, of the innocent passer-by ? Must the 
owner of a factory accept the same risk with his machi 
every time his engineer switches on the power ? 


Had Miss Stone succeeded in the House of Lords, the 
answer to these questions might each have been “yes.” 
Liability for negligence would have been immeasurably 
widened ; in effect, every man would be guaranteeing 
the whole world that no action of his could ever produce 
any injury to anyone else. The view the law lords took 
was that the mere possibility that injury may follow any 
particular action is not sufficient to found a claim for damage; 
for negligence if injury does in fact follow. The existence 
of some risk is “an ordinary incident of life,” even when 
every care has been taken. The real test is, would a reason- 
able man contemplate that injury to another might follow 
from what he did, and that question must be one for a judge 
to answer in each separate case. This decision is another 
example of the English courts’ extreme «distaste for any 
rule with absolute qualities ; it is the absolute, the lawyers 
feel, that creates the hard case. The fact that this tendency 
also increases the opportunities for their potential clients to 
litigate is purely coincidental. 


nery 





Success of the Exhibition 


The Exhibition absorbs. public attention. Other amuse- 
ments and other. means of passing the time agreeably 
are deserted for it. Politics are neglected. Business of 
some kinds—though not that of cabs, ommnibuses, and 
coffee-house keepers—is slack and is given up for the 
Exhibition. Her Majesty and her guests have visited it 
frequently, and the court and the fashionable world follow 
her amiable example. The sale of season tickets con- 
tinues, the influx of visitors is very great, and the receipts 
more than was anticipated. Considering the time of year, 
too early to ruralise or visit watering-places, and too late 
to remain at home, while the catching weather makes 
long walks or rides somewhat hazardous, a more delight- 
ful and appropriate promenade and lounge could not have 
been discovered. . . . The multifariousness and excellence 
of the show, the beauty of the scene, the genial tempera- 
ture, the total absence of dust and flies, of scorching 
sunshine or cold gusts of wind, make it far superior to 
anything of the kind that has ever been seen in the world. 
Royalty, in its own gorgeous palaces or its gardens, can 
command nothing better. Accordingly Her Majesty and 
the court and the nobility visit the Exhibition, and are 
delighted with it. They can have no more refined enjoy- 
ment. But that enjoyment they now share with great 
multitudes of five-shilling, and soon will share with 
shilling, visitors. The five-shilling visitors, or the guinea 
visitors, or the holders of season tickets, may not choose 
to be present when the multitude are there, but all will 
drink in similar delight. . . . Her Majesty can view nothing 
more instructive and pleasing ;—she may go oftener, may 
enjoy it far more from being better acquainted with 1, 
but she will share the pleasure with the shilling visitors. 
Where she treads they will tread—what she beholds they 
will behold . .. , and the common enjoyment obviously 
tends to equalise the condition of all. 


The Economist 


. May 17, 1851 
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tok IT IS POSSIBLE to speak on the telephone to a man in New 
any York within 15 minutes of asking for his number. Yet, in 
ges many organisations it takes longer than that to locate a man 
nee * somewhere about the premises.’ 
hen To be able to speak with anyone, no matter where they are 
On- on the premises, in a matter of seconds, is only one of the 
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DETANS FROM HEAD OFFICR, DEPT, £16, KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, 
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Every ton of iron and steel scrap lying around 
in odd corners of your factory or farm may 
make a ton of new steel. --—--.—----——--—- 


Industry needs that 
Speed the 


steel, agriculture needs it, 
the nation needs it. Find S CR AP 
Speed the 


the scrap, round it up, 
turn it in. It’s essential 
Steel 


raw material we can’t 
afford to waste. 
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Scrap Merchants every- 
Where will gladly help with 
dismantling and collection. Riis lees — — ee oe 
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rance of Rats aie 2 Der 44 centres. 
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* Ring TRAfalgar 762! or send for new illustrated booklet. 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation | THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 - ~ .. 
125 Pall Mall; London, S.W.1. 
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Coventry Climax 
fork-lift trucks 


put production 


up! 


This is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. It carries, lifts, stacks 
and loads almost any material up to 
6,000 Ibs. at a time — swiftly, deftly, 
economically. Think of your present 
costs in moving and storing ; the cost 
of handling and trundling by old- 
fashioned methods; and you will see 
how, with this machine, these on- 
productive costs may be cut and yout 
output increased — forthwith. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork lift trucks 


r For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 52 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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Books and Publications 


1861 And All That 


palace of Industry, 1851. By C, R, Fay. 


The Year is 1851. By Patrick Howarth, 


Cambridge University Press, 156 pages. 158. 
Collins, 256 pages. 18s. 


The Story of Exhibitions, By Kenneth W. Luckhurst. Studio Limited. 224 


pages. 305. 


There has been quite a crop of books 
about the 1851 Exhibition, and all are 
necessarily obliged to draw on much the 
ame material—the official catalogue, the 
comments of The Times, the Queen’s 
Journal, contemporary illustrations and 
reproductions of Punch cartoons. Dr 
Fay gives a pleasant selection of these, 
making good use also of the Royal 
Archives, and his account of how the 
Exhibition came into being is vivid and 
detailed. But the distinctive contribu- 
tion of his book is in the final chapters, 
which put the Exhibition in its historical 
perspective and assess its results. ‘There 
were the direct results—the site at South 
Kensington which was bought from its 
profits of £186,000 and which later 
became the home of four royal societies, 
four museums, the Imperial College of 
Science and the Royal College of Art. 
Among the indirect results, the move- 
ment of vast crowds up to London 
stimulated railway development ; and it 
was the London Brighton and South 
Coast Railway that bought the Crystal 
Palace and moved it to Sydenham, after- 
wards building new lines to carry its 
visitors. A Mr Thomas Cook began his 
connection with travel by organising rail 
trips to Chatsworth to see Paxton’s con- 
servatory, the design of which, enlarged, 
he used for his Crystal Palace. From 
the Exhibition’s long aisles of varied dis- 
play a young draper’s assistant called 
William Whiteley evolved the idea of the 
department store; and after that idea 
had become reality, the head of his pro- 
visions department, Richard Burbidge, 
left him to build up Harrods. Such are 
the threads from which Dr Fay weaves 
the cords binding 1851 to 1951. 


* 


As Mr Howarth calls his book “an 
experiment in the technique of the scrap 
book” it would be unfair to call it 
scrappy, but even within the limits of 
that technique a better form might have 
been achieved. He attempts “to make 
history stand still” in 1851, to show 

stills,” as it were, of the political, 
social and economic scene. In order to 
make it comprehensible Mr Howarth 
goes back to the beginning of the reign ; 
and here his self-imposed limitations in- 
volve him in some difficulty. To those 
with a fair knowledge of the period this 
part of his study will seem insufficiently 
Profound ; and to those without such 
knowledge it will fail to give a clear 
“xposition, The second part of his 

» however, gives an interesting pic- 
‘ure of the Britain of 1851—its awaken- 
‘Ng social conscience and its optimism, 
tS entertainments and its religious 
Ao vemments ; and in a succeeding chapter 
si glances briefly at what was happen- 
"8 in other countries, The story of the 


Exhibition with which the book ends is 
now more familiar than the pleasant con- 
temporary illustrations which fill its 


pages. 
* 


Mr Luckhurst’s admirable treatise on 
exhibitions may conveniently be reviewed 
in three parts, of which the first, and 
perhaps the most interesting, deals with 
the origins of exhibitions. The growth 
of displays of works of art from the 
eighteenth century onwards — some 
organised by societies and others the 
one-man shows of dissidents and rebels 
—is a fascinating story. It was, and is, 
the privilege of the scorned and the 
scornful to belabour the “ academicians,” 
and the joke to the onlooker is the 
refusal of genius to take sides in the 
quarrel. Her favours are impartially 
bestowed, and Mr Luckhurst follows 
her example. He shows some signs of 
apprehension over the passing of 
patronage of the arts from mainly private 
to mainly public hands, and most readers 
will agree. Public bodies tend to be 
drearily conservative or self-consciously 
modern, whereas the arts truly flourish 
when every man has the courage of his 
convictions and buys _ accordingly. 
Nevertheless it is hard now to see the 
alternative to state patronage. 


In dealing with industrial exhibitions 
Mr Luckhurst has a harder task than he 
had with the arts. His material is 
heavier. However the Royal Society of 
Arts, of which he is Secretary, has a fine 
record in this field, and the interest of 
the story is maintained in his description 
of the exhibitions at home and abroad 
which preceded the Great Exhibition of 
1851. 


Eighteen hundred and fifty-one itself 
forms the second section of the book, 
although it takes but two chapters. This 
story has been fully and recently told and 
Mr Luckhurst reasOnably confines him- 
self to an account which fits his general 
narrative. As an exhibition 1851 was 
epoch-making, and credit for its concep- 
tion belongs to the Royal Society of 
Arts. Mr Luckhurst may overstress the 
part played in the actual execution of 
the project by the Society’s versatile 
genius, Henry Cole, but historians must 
be allowed their favourites. 


In the third section the book deals 
with the big post-1851 exhibitions which 
have followed each other in a 
monotonous and lavish procession up to 
the present day. It deals also with 
modern trade fairs, but throughout the 
book fairs are properly classed apart. 
Technically the modern exhibition is 
superb, but the pattern of the mammoth 
show is now set and lacks adventure, for 
the absence of which no amount of 
“trylons” (New York, 1939) nor “ sky- 
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lons”” (London, 1951) and no official 
rioting of the arts can truly compensate. 
Consequently the last part of Mr Luck- 
hurst’s book changes its character. It 
ceases to be a good story and becomes an 
interesting and well illustrated catalogue. 
This is no fault of the author’s, and he is 
almost certainly right in hinting that the 
time has come for the monster project 
to give place to the small and specialised 
exhibition, of which there have been 
many successful examples in recent years. 


A French View of America 


Histoire Economique et Sociale des 
Etats Unis de 1919 4 1949. By Louis 
R. Franck. Aubier, Editions Montaigne. 
304 pages. 480 francs. 


This little history book ends with an 
exhortation to American “ enlightened 
capitalism” to understand that world 
equilibrium depends not only on the 
Marshall Plan, but on equilibrium in 
America itself: and this, says the 
author, “implies continuous and pro- 
found reforms in all social domains.” 
In the previous paragraph he describes 
this same “enlightened capitalism” as 
“living its most exultant dream” while 
it administers the Marshall Plan “ as an 
agent of technical and even undefinable 
spiritual expansion, an agent for extend- 
ing the American Way of Life on a world 
scale.” 


This is a common European vision of 
what the Americans are after, but it 
makes an odd ending to a book about 
the upheavals and transformation of 
America during the last three decades. 
In all but the final peroration, the author 
seems acutely aware that continuous 
and profound reforms are in fact going 
on all the time. It is hard to see why 
someone as well acquainted as he shows 
himself to be with the shattering and 
bewildering experiences of American 
“enlightened capitalism ” should believe 
that in 1951 it dreams of imposing a 
particular stamp of its own on the rest 
of the world. 


Movement, change and expansion are 
indeed the themes of this short survey, 
lavishly illustrated with facts and figures, 
showing the unsteady but giant growth 
of American wealth and power. In a 
brief excursion from economics to ethics, 
Professor Franck shows the mental dis- 
turbances which these changes have 
aroused, and the difficulties of adjust- 
ment of a Protestant society founded on 
the cult of individual initiative and per- 
sonal effort, which was then faced with 
an excessive concentration of capital, the 
1929 crisis, huge unemployment in the 
years 1930 to 1940, the growth of govern- 
ment controls and New Deal planning. 
These caused a tragic quandary. A few 
pages later Professor Franck shifts his 
ground and suggests that reformists in 
America do not require a universal creed, 
because in contrast to the European 
working class resistance movements 
modelled on humanitarian socialism or 
Marxism, American reformism “ does 
not integrate into a universal perspec- 
tive ; it conserves a local or regional 
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character and a fondness for the soil 
which amazes foreigners.” 


Professor Franck lays emphasis on the 
shifts in power which have accompanied 
the economic transformation. He claims 
that industrial concentration has gone 
further than ever before and that the 
shareholders have become “ poor rela- 
tions” with the great companies 
dominated by the Management or the 
state. He devotes a considerable pro- 
portion of his space to the rise of the 
trade unions and claims that the govern- 
mental agricultural policy, which has 
kept up prices, collides with its social 
and international interests. He might 
usefully have extended his investigation 
into the current contradictions inside 
American economic planning to other 
sectors, Unfortunately his fina] analysis 
of present day problems is largely out of 
date, as the book was completed just 
before the North Koreans crossed the 
parallel. 


Indian Balance-Sheet 


Economic Consequences of Divided 
India. By C. N. Vakil. Vora, Bombay. 
$55 pages. Rs, 21. 


Professor Vakil’s book is not prophecy, 
as its title would suggest. The economic 
consequences of partition will take years 
to become clear, and Professor Vakil 
makes no guesses about the future. He 
has, perhaps more usefully, confined 
himself to drawing up an economic 
balance-sheet of the two new states, and 
of the assets and liabilities which each 
of them has inherited from the old, un- 
divided, India. There is nothing very 
surprising about these balance-sheets ; 
the temptation to be new and startling 
has been firmly resisted, and no state- 
ment is made which is not amply borne 
out by statistics. But in no other book 
is it possible to obtain so much recent 
and accurate information about every 
aspect of the economic life of the sub- 
continent. Every source has been drawn 
on, from the newspaper report to the 
official publication, and the result has a 
completeness made even more massive 
by the heaviness of the style, and marred 
only by the frequent misprints. 


The expected points come out very 
clearly. India’s major economic problem 
is the inadequacy of its agriculture. It 
can, on present techniques, produce 
neither enough food, nor enough cotton, 
or enough jute, for its needs. Pakistan’s 
advantage is that its agriculture still 
produces a surplus, though there, too, 
the increase in population is gradually 
eating the surplus away. Before the war 
Over 1,000,000 tons of wheat were avail- 
able for export ; now it is only half a 
million, and the production of jute has 
gone down from over 10 million bales 
(1940-41) to six. In the division, how- 
ever, Pakistan got virtually none of the 
industrial resources of the old India. 
Coal, iron ore, business enterprise, 
skilled labour, factories, are all in India. 
Most of the new businesses which have 
sprung up in Pakistan since partition are 
run by Muslims who have come from 
Bombay or Calcutta, and the artisans 
for the new workshops are immigrants 
from the United Provinces. So far, 
moreover, Pakistan has been indus- 
trialising only very slowly. There is no 


jute mill yet, though three have been 
begun, and the increase in cotton 
spindleage has been quite small. Mean- 
while India has been entering on a 
higher stage of industrialisation and is 
beginning, for example, to make diesel 
engines and textile machinery. That 
India’s average wellbeing is neverthe- 
less, somewhat below Pakistan’s is a 
reminder of how dominant agriculture 
still is in both economies. 


All this is well enough known in 
general, though it is of great value to 
have it set down clearly, without bias, 
and in short compass. Not so widely 
known, and therefore particularly valu- 
able, is the study of the refugee problem. 
Some 7,500,000 people have come to 
India, and nearly 7,000,000 have gone 
to Pakistan. It is a movement without 
precedent in modern times and Professor 
Vakil shows how superb an administra- 
tive feat has been the resettlement and 
rehabilitation of these millions, now 
almost complete. .The achievement has 
been especially great in India because 
the Indian refugees left behind them in 
Pakistan property worth hundreds of 
millions more than that left behind by 
the Muslims in India, and the Indian 
Government has, therefore, both had to 
undertake very large expenditure, far 
greater than any involved in Kashmir, 
for example, and to try to allay the 
bitterness of those who found them- 
selves paupers overnight through no 
fault of their own. But it has been done, 
and done so quietly that few realise how 
disastrous a failure might have been. 
In its administrative machine at least, 
India had an asset not even partition 
could destroy. 


French Politics 


Les borces Politiques en France. By 
Jacques bauvet. le Monde, Pari. 346 
pages. 350 lrancs. 


With French elections on the horizon 
it is not surprising that M. Fauvet’s able 
and intelligent book should have been 
much in demand in France. Certainly 
nobody in this country who hopes to 
follow the situation intelligently can 
afford to be without it. M. Fauvet has 
managed in a remarkably compact book 
to do several different things, and all of 
them well. In surveying the spectrum 
of the French parties and of their minor 
groupings, he begins in each case with 
a personal appreciation of their spirit 
and orientation in the manner of a 
latter-day Thibaudet. He goes on to 
indulge in electoral geography of the 
dynamic kind that M. Francois Goguel 
has based upon the pioneer work of 
André Sigefried ; and he throws in for 
good measure purely factual informa- 
tion about party organisation, the names 
of the leading personalities, and of the 
related journals. For good measure there 
is not only a general essay on the present 
condition of French politics, but an 
appendix on the whole question of 
electoral reform and the significance of 
the various systems that have been 


opposed to one another in the recent 
debates. 


A study of this work will not, how- 
ever, support any of the facile generalisa- 
tions that are made either about the 
Parties or about the milieu within which 
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they work, and least of all the bel; 
the multiplicity of French parties nnn 
uct of the electoral System. Indee 
y an ingenious diagram in which the 
main parties are set off against the three 
possible solutions of each of the main 
questions of internal Politics, M. Fauve 
provides a convincing demonstration 
that a sixfold division is the minimyn 
that allows for quite genuine differences 
of opinion and attitude. Certainly 
neither the fissiparous tendencies of the 
parties, nor the menace of Communism 
can be exorcised by altering the rules of 
the game. France’s problems lie deeper 
than that ; and M. Fauvet’s conclusions, 
if not quite as pessimistic as those of M 
Hubert Beuve-Méry in his preface, are 
certainly worth pondering, and are jn 
many respects relevant to other countries 
besides the France he knows so well. 


Trade Union Anachronism 


Trade Union Law. By Norman A, 
Citrine, Stevens and Sons, Limited. — 30¢ 
pages. £2 §s. 

Four years ago Mr Citrine set himself 
to produce a fresh edition of the stan- 
dard legal text book, “Slessor and 
Baker on Trade Unions.” The actual 
performance is an immense improve- 
ment upon the design. This is not 
merely a work of reference although, of 
course, the statutes and orders are con- 
veniently set out. It és also the most 
complete appreciation that anyone has 
yet attempted of the present legal pos- 
tion of trade unions and trade associa- 
tions. In other words the author has 
accomplished a feat which is extremely 
rare: he has written a work which is 
of almost equal interest to the lawyer 
and the instructed layman. 

Trade union law today presents 4 
strange contradiction. Those unions 
which insist upon the closed shop exer- 
cise an extreme form of arbitrary power. 
By refusing to work with a pacticular 
individual—or by refusing to admit him 
to membership—they can, and sometimes 
do, deprive him of al] opportunity to 
follow his own trade. Yet this power 
arises not from any legislative enact- 
ment but from the fact that the Courts 
have consistently upheld what might be 
called the doctrine of judicial non-inter- 
ference. So long as a man does nol 
actually commit, or threaten to commit, 
or induce someone else to commit, 4 
crime or a civil wrong he may do what 
he pleases, no matter what harm he i 
flicts on someone else. He must n0l, 
it is true, combine with others wilfully 
to injure a man in his trade. But if the 
real purpose of the combination 1s no 
to injure another but to forward o 
defend the trade of those who enter slo 
it, then no wrong is committed and n0 
action will lie, although damage © 
another ensue. ‘ 

This, as Mr Citrine clearly explains, 
is the present state of the law. In othe! 
words, provided that those conc 
keep within the strict letter of the law 
they may take what individual or collec- 
tive action they please, regardless of 
economic and social consequences and 
even of considerations of clementaly 
justice. It is a glaring anomaly. Othe 
branches of the law regulating person 
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relations have entirely changed during 
the last thirty years. The legal relation- 
ships between husband and wife, master 
ind servant and landlord and tenant 
have been altered almost out of recogni- 
jon, It is only in the sphere of trade 
unions and trade associations that nine- 
teenth century conceptions are main- 
ined almost without alteration. 


Germany and Spain 


Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
1918-45; Series D. Vol. III. Ger- 
many and Spain, State Department, 
Washington. HM Stationery Office. 951 
pages. 25S. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the 
record supplied by Volume III of the 
captured German documents (from the 
archives of the German Foreign 
Ministry) relating to the Spanish civil 
war; not so much that they reveal any 
facts not already known but as register- 
ing, in the guise of “collective non- 
intervention,” the nadir of diplomacy in 
modern times. 


This account of the various phases of 
German aid and intervention shows that 
there was no deep-laid plot. The docu- 
ments do not disclose any evidence of 
German assistance to the rebel cause 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities, 
though there were indubitably unofficial 
contacts, What emerges clearly also is 
that there was at no time the intention 
on Germany’s part to become embroiled 
in Spanish affairs any more than was 
necessary for the higher diplomatic 
strategy. Von Hassell wrote from Italy 
on December 18, 1936: 

The entire Spanish operation has un- 
doubtedly developed somewhat differ- 
ently and more dangerously than was 
at first expected ; above all the Spaniards 
themselves have proved to be very un- 
satisfactory political and military 
material, 

General Franco, while committed up to 
the hilt to the Axis, was as early as the 
autumn of 1936 showing himself a diffi- 
cult customer on whose gratitude the 
Germans could by no means count: they 
were, tor example, distinctly piqued by 
his spontaneous declaration of neutrality 


at the time of th isis i 
rember, 1998. e Czech crisis in Sep- 


The first move was made on or about 
July 22, 1936, and five days after the 
outbreak of the revolt, when Franco 
arranged for the transport by air to 

‘rmany of Johannes Bernhardt, a 
German businessman in Morocco, with 
the local Nazi Ortsgruppenfiihrer to 
fequest aircraft and economic facilities. 
he carly German assistance was, how- 
ever, on a commercial basis. Italy was 
from the inning more deeply 
involved, and in the next phase the 
German Government agreed to step up 
~ aid mainly in order to keep Mussolini 
mee or, as Neurath put it, to ensure 
tat Fascist Italy was brought more 
effectually into the German camp. Even 
80, the number of German ground troops 


the Protocols of March and 

1937. . 
The final phase saw the ere 
Conclusion, in the very last days of the 


civil war, of a Treaty of Friendship and 
Franco Spain’s accession to the anti- 
Comintern Pact, The Caudillo was by 
then effectively grappled. 


Hitler’s considered opinion on the 
value of Axis aid to the Spanish 
Nationalists emerges from a discussion 
with Ciano on September 28, 1940, on 
Spain’s role in the European war (which 
is recorded in an editorial note at the 
end of the volume under review): “ Italy 
and Germany had done a great deal for 
Spain in 1936 .. . without the help of 
the two countries there would be no 
Franco today.” ‘That is the truth which 
no whitewashing, no amount of hind- 
sight, can alter. 


Cycles in New Zealand 


The Instability of a Dependent 
Economy. Economic Fluctuations in 
New Zealand, 1840-1914. By C. G. F. 
Simkin, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 208 


pages. 18s. 

The main title of this book is seem- 
ingly an afterthought, and the author 
ives only one sentence to defining a 
ependent economy. Its principal 
features, he writes on page 5, “are that 
the external transactions account for a 
relatively large part of the social income, 
and that it is too small a consumer of the 
world’s exports to have much influence 
upon the countries which provide its 
principal markets.” This definition, 
though good enough so far as it goes, 
leaves sOme questions unanswered. 
Dependent on whom? New Zealand, 
like Tasmania, depended in the early 
days far more upon New South Wales 
than upon Great Britain. Dependent in 
what degree ? An occupational table for 
1858, which Professor Simkin prints on 
page 123, shows a precocious develop- 
ment of secondary and tertiary industry 
and suggests that New Zealanders were 
highly dependent upon each other, as 
well as upon outside suppliers and cus- 
tomers. An economic historian concen- 
trating his attention on trends rather 
than cycles might write an equally 
stimulating book under the. title, “ The 
growth of economic independence in 
New Zealand.” 


Professor Simkin, however, is mainly 
concerned with cycles, and he handles 
them elegantly. The statistics do not 
permit him to employ income measure- 
ments; but by the judicious use of 
“substitute criteria” he identifies and 
measures the main fluctuations.. He 
identifies some periods (for example 
1884-1904) when the New Zealand 
economy did not conform to cycles in 
the United Kingdom; on the other 
hand, he is unable from New Zealand’s 
experience to support Sir William 
Beveridge’s suggestion that British cycles 
may have an “agricultural root” over- 
seas. He concludes that banking policy 
is the main determinant of short-term 
instability in New Zealand, and from 
this point of view discusses the possibili- 
ties of counter-cycle policy. 


Professor Simkin proposes to con- 
tinue his studies into the period after 
1914. Would he consider instead a 
larger task—a full dress history of the 
developing New Zealand economy from. 
the beginning to the present time ? 
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Shorter Notices 


And So It Goes On. By R. F. Harrod. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 192 pages. 68, 


Mr Harred does not regard it as any 
part of an economist’s duty to suffer fools 
gladly; and his views on the folly of 
British economic policy have not changed 
since he launched, in 1947, that splendid 
though vulnerable super-pamphlet, “ Are 
These Hardships Necessary?” This col- 
lection of essays, published in a similar 
format, carries through the intervening 
years the themes which then engaged his 
especial indignation, and adds to them 
others; there is the folly of over-ambi- 
tious capital programmes, the folly of 
sterling-balance policy, the folly of uncon- 
vertibility, the folly of pseudo-planning, 
the folly of the Special Contribution, and 
plenty more. Written for periodical pub- 
lication and reproduced umaltered (except 
for a very few footnotes, an addition to 
whose number would have been helpful 
to the reader) the essays stand the test of 
resurrection, on the whole, extremely well, 
and Mr Harrod’s final postscript, cautiously 
evaluating the solidity of the 1950 
recovery, shows him confident in th 
soundness of his original diagnosis. 


Socialism. An Economic and Socio- 
logical Analysis. By Ludwig von 
Mises. jonathan Cape. 599 pages, 213. 


Professor Ludwig von Mises’s 
“Socialism” is one of those books—like 
“Das Kapital” itself—on which numbers 
of people hold decided opinions without 
ever having read the actual text ; a common 
fate of classics. Here is at once the purest, 
intellectually most powerful and most un- 
compromising statement of the extreme 
anti-collectivist case, supplemented in this 
its second English edition (the original 
German publication was in 1922) by an 
Epilogue relating the argument of the book 
to latter-day collectivist tyrannies and 
creeds. Up-to-date, however, is mot an 
epithet to be applied to it. Its defence of 
the most complete laisser-faire ignores, 
whete it does not beg, the whole question 
of any possible inherent instability in the 
dynamic price economy; no whiff of the 
welfare controversy penetrates its pages ; 
an unbelievable complacency concerning 
the cash nexus and the social sufficiency of 
the acquisitive instinct betrays total ignor- 
ance of the findings, over the last thirty 
years, of sociological research. Professor 
von Mises punctures fallacies, deflates 
claims, confronts contradictions, attacks 
sheer intellectual muddle with the ruth- 
lessness of a fire cénsuming rubbish ; but 
he proves so much too much as to spoil his 
his case. 


Goering. By Willi Frischauer. Odhams 


Press Limited. 303 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Mr Frischauer’s book is too sketchy and 
imprecise to offer much that is new to any- 
one seriously interested in the history of the 
Third Reich ; at the same time it lacks the 
brilliance and irony to make it goed 
journalism. Certainly, Mr Frischauer ddes 
not fall into the trap of writing up Goering 
as a hero, and he has taken the trouble to 
search out and talk to the people who knew 
him best—his wife, his valet, and two of his 
chief assistants, Generals Bodenschatz and 
Koiler. The value of their testimony is re- 
duced, however, by Mr Frischauer’s habit 
of combining evidence, gossip and conjtc- 
ture. As a result, his portrait of the one- 
time Nazi boss of Prussia and the creator 
of the Luftwaffe lacks authority as well as 
vitality. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Terms of Trade 


Sir,—Mr Harrod in his letter in The 
Economist of April 28th suggests that 
sterling might be revalued in order to 
make our terms of trade more favourable. 
This is a timely suggestion and with 
import prices rising against us on all 
sides, and a return of the sellers’ market 
for exports abroad, it is rather surprising 
that, as yet, few voices have been raised 
in favour of revaluation. 


The devaluation of sterling in Sep- 
tember, 1949, was made in order to 
restore a balance of payments which, at 
that time, was. made passive by our 
inability to sell to the dollar area—the 
result of high production costs, over- 
employment in Britain and the end of 
the sellers’ market for exports. But 
surely the most important cause of the 
decline in our exports prior to devalua- 
tion was the mild recession in the United 
States, which caused American imports 
in the second quarter of 1949 to decline 
by 1§ per cent in value as compared with 
the last quarter of 1948. A decline of 
15 per cent in import value in response 
to only a § per cent decline in United 
States income surely indicates that it is 
the income-elasticity of the United States 
for British exports which is important 
rather than the price-elasticity. If the 
American recession of 1949 had been 
prelonged and intensified the efficacy of 
devaluation as an adjuster of the balance 
of nayments would have been tried to the 
full. 


It is the essence of modern economic 
teaching that exchange rates should be 
stable but capable of variation to meet 
basic changes in international economic 
conditions. That changes of a major 
character have taken place since 1949 is 
fairly evident. We are being hustled 
forward on a wave of inflation driven 
largely by soaring import prices. We are 
faced with the prospect of a decline in 
export volume. But the goods which we 
send abroad might now sell in markets 
where high levels of income would 
prevent a dearer pound from causing a 
shrinkage of sales. Surely a pound of 
higher value would make a major con- 
tribution to our economic stability by 
reducing the inflationary effects of import 
prices, preventing the value of British 


exports from falling proportionately to 
their volume, and giving relief to a 
balance of payments which promises to 
be strongly adverse by the end of 1951. 


No doubt it is these fairly obvious 
advantages which Mr Harrod has in 
mind. Unfortunately there are a number 
of non-economic impediments in the way 
of a change of parity at present. These 
are as follows: 


(a) The International Monetary Fund 
would almost certainly mot approve a 
revision now, on the ground that it is 
not required to correct a “ fundamental 
disequilibrium ”—whatever that may be. 

(b) The change would come close upon 
the devaluation of 1949. Too frequent 
changes of parity are unwise unless they 
are taken for weighty reasons. It must 
be remembered that sterling is a focal 
currency and a change in its value would 
be followed by changes in the values of 
others. 

(c) Our American friends would prob- 
ably oppose revaluation. Their views on 
the current level of Sterling Area reserves 
are well known, and it is probable that 
they would insist that all capital should 
be spent before relief can be obtained. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. M. SCAMMELL 
University College of North Wales, 
Bangor 


Penny on the Pint 


Sir,—Your note on the increase in the 
price of beer in your issue of May sth 
rightly points out that it may be only 
a short-term expedient for the brewing 
industry’s difficulties. 


Even if a falling market were not an 
odd time for an increase in price, it does 
not touch the really fundamental reasons 
for the hard times being experienced by 
the licensees and for the industry’s fall- 
ing profits. Many licensees may have 
good grounds for complaint, but not all 
licensees are efficient ; nor do all brewers 
seem aware of the social changes which 
affect their business. In the words of 
the Chief Constable of Rochdale to his 
recent Brewster Sessions: 


. . » social habits are changing. Whether 
it is the high price of beer . .. or the 
attraction of cinemas, television, dog 
racing or other “ new sports,” the public- 
house is hard put to it to retain and 


attract customers.... The 
drinking beer is not, per coe 
attraction to public-houses. 
_ The rise in the price of beer wij 
increase brewers’ and licensees’ prof, 
at least for some time. If it blinds the 
industry to its fundamental problem of 
adaptation to new market conditions it 
will be a bad thing; if it gives th 
industry a breathing space in which 1 
think furiously it may be a good thing 
—Yours faithfully, E. B. Suir 


The Pakistan Budget 


Sir—Your comment on Pakistan's 
Budget, appearing in your issue of April 
21st, was incorrect and less than just ip 
implying that the Pakistan Governmen 
is taking advantage of the present boom 
in raw materials to pass the burden of 
taxation on to the shoulders of th 
foreign consumer. It is incorrect to state 
that the export duty on raw cotton has 
been increased by “ over 1,000 per cent 
in the last few months”: the duty has 
been raised from Rs. 40 per bale of 
“desi” cotton and Rs.-60 per bale of 
the American varieties to a flat Rs. 300 
per bale for all varieties. The Govem- 
ment’s principal intention in imposing 
increases in export duties was not to 
benefit revenue but to bring down prices 
in the Jocal markets, so as to combat the 
inflationary effect of the high prices 
prevailing. 

To state that “Karachi has appre- 
ciably reduced income tax and super 
tax” is an exaggeration. Working ou 
the actual tax liabilities on the following 
earned incomes, we get the following 
percentage rates of taxation :— 


Tax at Tax at 
3950-51 1951-52 
Earned Income Rates Rates 
(Percentage Percentaz 
on Total on Total 
Income) Ir 
Rs.12,000 per annum ..... 6°62 5-55 
Rs. 36,000 See ee 25-30 2 
Rs.2,50,000 Be te ee 68-68 60-57 


In addition, assessees in Pakistan con- 
tinue to pay the supplementary taxes, 
imposed in October, 1950, for refugee 
rehabilitation. The rate of taxation in 
Pakistan, both on personal incomes and 
on companies, is still higher in some 
cases than that applicable in India— 
Yours faithfully, J. S. Loso 
Karachi 
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HE AGE OF 
RETIREMENT 


TE concessions announced by the Govern- 

ent last night on old age pensions are hand- 
some. Everyone sympathises with those who 
have to live on small fixed incomes, but anyone 
who thinks that the Government could have gone 
even further while they were at it should not 
overlook the objections. 





It must be remembered that giving more money 
to old age pensioners means taking it from the 
rest of the community, either directly or in- 
directly. To a certain extent that is what should 
be done. 


But it 1s time to face the important question. of 
what should be the retiring age. People nowadays 
can expect ten years’ longer life than was the case 
even in 1931 and many at sixty and sixty-five are 
and want to be useful workers. 


Before we say that the sixty to sixty-five retiring 
age 1s still right, we should understand that there ts 
one person of the present retiring age to every six 
people, including the fifteen-year-olds, who are of 

working age. And the peaportion of old people will 


become greater. 


The problem is going to grow. More will be 
heard about it and there will have to be more 
thinking about it. We believe that any govern- 
ment must encourage older people who are well 
to work a little longer to prevent the burden 
becoming too heavy on the rest of the community. 
Compulsory retirement at sixty-five is something 
that should be stopped. 


Reprinted from the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of May 10. 
The Daily Mirror's net 
sale—over four and a 
half million ~ exceeds 
that of any other daily. 
newspaper in the world, ” 








rlOTELS 


personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtena Ly 


“ Hobson's Choice.” Unlike Tobias Hobson, 
who obliged one to take the horse which stood next 
to the stable door, I can offer you a choice of some 
500 hotels, @ few of which are listed in my 

* Shop Window” below. If you are interested | 
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ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRESANTON. 
Lovely Country House in sheltered bay. 
Beautifully furnished, every modern conveni- 
ence. First-class cuisine; Club bar; terme 
froma 30/- per day. Trains met Truro. Real- 
dent Manager, A. Miles Humbert. Tel. : 323. 


SALCOMBE, 5S. Devon. TIDES REAOH 
HOTEL. What a lovely address for a seaside 
holiday! Here, on the edge of a sandy beach 
with boats, fishing, safe bathing and fine walks, 
are added the finishing touches of comfortable 
accommodation, good fare and ample garage 
space. Tel. : 258. 


SAUNTON SANDS HOTEL, re tony 4 
N. Devon. Overlooking hidetord Bay. 


in some other district, please do not hesitate to oo. is = —- — Hota, suas 
write me, enclosing stamped-addressed envelope. ing, etc a 


Beyond that I charge no fee and do not accept | 
commission. Ashley Courtenay, 08, St. James's 

Street, London, 8.W.1. 

HAWKHURST, Kent. COLLINGWOOD 

HOUSE HOTEL. In this historic and lovely 

Georgian home, the art of gracious living is 

still practised. Warmth, unusual comfort and a 

high standard of catering will be your lot. 

For Brochure write; N. Allan-Smith. Tel. : 

BS50. 


HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. Holiday | 


this year on the Kentish Coast, at this mag- 
nificently equipped hotel facing the sea. 560 
acres garden, private Golf Course. A large num- 
ber of rooms with private bath ; some private 
suites. Fine Ballroom and Cocktail 

A.A., R.A, Tel.: 67441. 

LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. “Stands by 
itself.” Not only in a beautiful setting, but 
in personal service and comfort. 
perfect a base as you could wish, for all the 
recreational and sight-seeing attractions of 
North Devon Write for Brochare C. Tel. : 
Lynton 3236. 

MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD. 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds, aims at high 
standards of catering and comfort AT ANY 
TIME OF THE YEAR. Convalescence? 
A Honeymoon? Or just in holiday mood ? 
Exmoor, the sea, and Northfield make a happy 
combination. Tel: 564, 

NEWQUAY, Cornwall. HEADLAND HOTEL. 
For your June honeymoon. Billiards, Bridge, 
Dancing, Tennis, Surfing, magnificent sanda. 
i8-hole Golf Course adjoining. Good food, 
well-stocked cellars, attractive Cocktail Bar and 
Sun Lounge. Every room with a sea view. 
(Private bathrooms available.) Karly booking 
advisable. Write W. Polgiaze. Tel.: 2211. 
NR. NEWQUAY, Cornwall, GLEN DORGAL 
Nigel Tangye offers you the perfect holiday by | 


As nearly | 


Fully licensed. July terms S6j/- daily. 
Trains met by appointment. Tel.: Croyde 
212. 


SIDMOUTH, Devon. BELMONT HOTEL. 
A.A. Appointed. A first-class luxury hetel, 
noted for its excellent food, and occupying the 
finest position extending to the sea front. 
Through-coaches daily from Waterloo. Private 
Suites. Gas fires. Private bathrooms. Lift. 
Fully licensed. Tel.: Sidmouth 1261. 


BAVENSOAR, 
Scarboreugh. 
RAVEN HALL HOTEL 

A completely self-contained, fully Heensed 
holiday hotel, Heated sea-water Bathing Poot, 
%hole Golf Course, Putting, Hard Tennis, 
Bowls, Billiards, Dancing (Orchestra)—all free 
to residents. Riding availabic. Fally inclusive 
terms 35/- to 47/6 per day. Tel. : Cloughten 


SCARBOROUGH, 
ROYAL HOTEL 


Comfortable, Civilised, Stimulating. 
For ali that it offers, the value is-extraordinary. 
‘Terms 29/- to 39/- per day. 


Managing Director, T. Laughton. 


TORQUAY'’S 
GRAND HOTEL 


the sea. Private steps to Atlantic surf-bathing Grand in name, grand in position, grand in 


and golden sands. 10 acres of private coastline 
grounds. Own farm produce; cream, milk 
Children’s paradise ; 
adults. Fully booked August. Tel.: New- 
quay 2949. 


Ts any 


worth 


. 
comfort and rest for j 


everything it offers. 


With a view to a grand famity holiday this year, 
write E. Paul for detailed brochure. Tel; 2234. 








suat 


AO guineas? 


Admittedly, a good suit costs a lot of money today—too 
much money. We are the first to admit and regret it, 


But your 40-odd guineas* represents something more than 


a purchase. A good suit is an invesimenht—admittedly a big 
one nowadays because fine cloth and_ craftsmanship. have 
never been so dear. Yet what investment could be sounder 


—and what give so generous a return over the years! 
*This price, with us, is at present inclusive of purchase tax 
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I SEE ENGLAND 


not dispirited, not weak, but well remem- 
bering that she has seen dark days before; 
indeed with a kind of instinct that she sees 
a little better on a cloudy day, and that in 
storm of battle and calamity she has a 
secret vigour and a pulse like a cannon. I 
see her in old age not decrepit but 
young and still daring to believe in her 
power of endurance and expansion, with 
strength still equal to the time, still wise to 
entertain and swift to execute the policy 
which the heart and mind of mankind 
require at the present time. 


EMERSON (1847) 


WHEN EMERSON spoke this eulogy, Marshalls 
of Gainsborough and Fowlers of Leeds 

were within a year of foundation. The first 
generation of Marshall & Fowler Engineers lived 
through the days of the Crimean war and the Indian 
Mutiny. Their sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons 
were contemporaries of the Boer war and the first 
and second World Wars. Each one of these three 
or four generations saw “‘a little better on a cloudy 
day” and they also knew in their hearts that it is 
faith more than fear which has contributed to pro- 
gress throughout the centuries. 


Today in 1951, we in the Marshall Organisa- 

tion fervently uphold this view. We know 

that penicillin has saved more lives than the 
atom bomb has destroyed. And we—in common 
with our fellow countrymen — face the future with 
that faith which will enable us to do our duty cheer- 
fully and with confidence. 


THE MARSHALL ORGANISATION 


Gainsborough - Leeds 
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HOW TO SEE TWICE 
AS MUCH ON YOUR TRIP TO 


Sovtne 


A choice of two routes to South Africa— by B.O.A.C. or S.AA 
—means that you can go one way, return another, and sy 


twice as much! FARE: £167 single, £300 . i2 





*« © return, 


GO ONE WAY, RETURN ANOTHER 


Fly from London to Johannesburg in under 96 hrs. by B.O.A.C. 
Hermes Speedbird via Kano, Brazzaville and Livingstone (for 


Victoria Falls). 3 flights weekly. 
Or fly by South African Airways Constellation to Johannesburg 
in under 96 hrs, via Rome, Lydda and Nairobi. 3 flights weekly, 





Hermes and Constellation aircraft are both pressurized for 
smooth high-altitude flying. Complimentary meals and nieal- 
time drinks, No tips or extras, 


Consult your Travel Agent or B.O.A.C.: Airways Terminal, Victoria 
S.W.s (ViCtoria 2323) or Regent Si. W.i (Mayfair 6611), 


— 
FLY: BOAC” SA: 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAY! 





** Bank Complex" London 


ELEGTRO-MATIG vehicle-actuated signals 


provide an immediate and economic solution to the urgent 
problem of traffic contro}. All types of vehicles either in 
built up areas or at busy arterial junctions are enabled to 
circulate freely without congestion and in complete safety. 
If necessary, co-ordinated control can be provided over & 
large area embracing a large number of intersections, the 
flexibility of the system rendering It capable of adaptation 
to every type of road layout and every form of traffic. 
Thousands of ‘‘ELECTRO-MATIC””’ installations all ~ 
the world are continuously providing a degree of safety 2" 

efficiency which could not be obtained by any other means. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC gor 
é) Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, bandon 

Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, 
Strowger Works, Liverpool 7. yo281-AQ3 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Administration’s Case 


Washington, D.C. 


ACH morning last week General George Catlett Marshall, 

the Secretary of Defence, was driven up Capitol Hill to 
the Senate Office Building to answer the next round of ques- 
tions from the members of the Senate Joint Committee 
investigating General MacArthur’s dismissal. The clerks, 
assistants and typists who work in the building did not stand 
in crowds waiting to see him and to applaud as he walked 
past, as they had the week before when General MacArthur 
was testifying. General MacArthur had worn his uniform 
with his gold-braided cap—his “ scrambled eggs cap,” as the 
newspapers fondly called it. But General Marshall was in 
an unglamorous Civilian suit, being a member of the civilian 
Cabinet ; and in any case there are plenty of opportunities 
to see him in Washington. ‘So he walked into the caucus 
room with no gallery to speak of and with only thirty-three 
Senators present compared with the sixty-four who crowded 
in to hear General MacArthur begin his testimony. 


General MacArthur had been oratorical, self-confident, 
brisk. For the most part, the questions addressed to him 
by the Senators had been put with deference and humility, 
and he had answered them with many a well-chosen word. 
General Marshall was methodical, careful, patient. Some 
of the Senators prefaced their questions to him with admoni- 
tory speeches. It was’ plain from what they said and from 
the manner in which they said it that the inquiry had lost 
its early pageantry. 

This was not alone because General MacArthur, the fight- 
ing hero from the Far East, had been succeeded by General 
Marshall, the painstaking administrator. It was also because 
the story General Marshall had to tell and the case he had 
to atgue were so much less attractive: so much duller, so 
much harder to follow, filled with so many more details, and 
above all demanding qualities so much more difficult for a 
red-blooded American to summon up and maintain. 

General MacArthur had cried: Fight! Use energy and 
daring, take a chance, rely on yourselves, get it over quickly 
and finish with a victory that will ring around the world! 
But General Marshall argued: Think! Be careful and 
patient, consider your allies, discipline yourselves and aim 
at the gradual attainment of a favourable result through 
attrition and perhaps by compromise. 


« 


So congenial was the MacArthur programme for action 
that few of the Senators on.the committee found it remark- 
able that its author offered opinions on the proper world 
Strategy to defeat “ Communism everywhere ” (which he said 
Was the real enemy) but, the next moment, declined to 
‘swer questions on global matters, on the ground that he 
Was only an area commander and therefore not adequately 
informed on these points. So uncongenial was the Marshall 
Programme for endurance that the same Senators felt no 
hesitation in challenging and often contradicting the opinions 
of a man who was an outstandingly successful Chief of Staff 


throughout the most exacting and far-flung war the nation 
ever fought and who had served with distinction as Secretary 
of State before he had assumed his present responsibilities. 


General Marshall and President Truman between them 
made the Administration’s case pretty clear last week. It 
began with a reminder that this was not a political dogfight 
which could be used to introduce and influence an election 
campaign ; it was an issue which might determine whether 
or not the United States and the rest of the world were to 
be scourged by atomic warfare. The first objective the 
Administration had set itself was to avoid this catastrophe. 
Because Russia was facing the possibility of a critical loss in 
the Far East—in effect the loss of its Chinese ally—there 
was a greater risk there than in Europe of events which 
might lead up to the catastrophe. 


The Administration was not willing, as General MacArthur 
was, to assume that the Soviet Union either could not or 
would not intervene if the United States carried the Korean 
war to China. It did not believe that, even if the Soviet 
Union should refrain from attacks on Japan, the Philippines 
and Okinawa which would make world war inevitable, the 
conflict would be shortened by the air and naval hostilities 
General MacArthur would have the United States direct 
against Communist China (in conjunction with a ground war 
which General Chiang Kai-shek’s “ logistically supported ” 
forces would open), The Administration believed that if 
such actions against China were taken the Chinese people, 
now increasingly restless and dissatisfied, would be united 
behind their Communist leaders. It feared that the United 
States would be sucked further and further in as the area 
of the fighting widened, so that before long the jubilant 
Russians would know -that American resources were so 
deeply committed to Asia that the major hazards of an 
assault on Europe and the Middle East had been removed. 


General MacArthur had treated the allies of the United 
States with disdain or scorn. He was for “ going it alone” 
if these confused and misguided countries abroad did not 
respond to American “ leadership.” But, in the speech that 
unexpectedly came on the evening of the day when General 
Marshall opened his testimony, President Truman said: “I 
do not propose to strip this country of its allies in the face 
of the Soviet danger.” And this difference is at the very 
centre of the controversy. 


General MacArthur, the man who has not been home for 
fourteen years, has shown that, in spite of anything he may 
have to say about global considerations, he is wedded still 
to most of the basic American beliefs prevalent at the time 
when he left home. The self-sufficiency of the United 
States, the backwardness and moral inferiority of European 


‘*‘ AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
’ staff in London. 
% 
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countries, the advantages of avoiding entangling alliances 
and encumbrances—glimpses of these and congruent ideas 
can be caught through the MacArthur testimony. His train- 
ing, his exile and his kingly environment in the Far East must 
all have helped to insulate him against the newer ideology 
on which the United Nations is being so painfully built. The 
impression he leaves is that the prospect of a first successful 
experiment in collective security—a prospect that has kindled 
enthusiasm in other minds, and not the least in the minds 
of many of his own countrymen—has struck no spark in him. 


All sorts of other considerations and issues are embraced 
by the Joint Committee’s hearings. For instance, there is 
the important question of whether this unprecedented revela- 
tion and public discussion of war plans, estimates of enemy 
strength and other matters which are normally kept in the 
top-secret files may not yet have some quite appalling results. 
For emotion and politics are producing numerous manifesta- 
tions of wrong-headedness, and it is now possible for a 
syndicated columnist to write such arrant nonsense as this: 

Secrecy and suppression are the refuge of the incompetent 
and the blunderers in government. Publicity, with every- 
thing put on the table, is the enemy of scandal and abuse of 
power, ‘These principles apply equally to military and 
civilian affairs. The Kefauver hearings proved the point 
conclusively. 


But when all the interlocking issues have been described, 
it remains true that the biggest issue of all is the survival 
or failure of the new effort, led by the United States, to 
organise the free world into an effective brotherhood. The 
strains inherent in this effort are awful to bear: nations cry 
out against the sacrifices and disciplines to which they must 
submit. Yet in this alone their salvation lies. What in 
essence we now hear is the groaning and complaint of those 
Americans, millions of them, who find the sacrifices and 
disciplines harder as they go on and who now are being told 
by a confident hero and a frustrated political party that there 
is am easier way. 

The Administration can conceivably win the contest in 
the end by perseverance ; but it would win sooner and more 
promisingly if there were someone who could lift the 
controversy from the plane on which it has come to rest. 
The questioning in the Joint Committee proceeds as though 
there never had been any bigger ideas than those General 
MacArthur has propounded. There is a bigger idea, and 
Americans have responded to it before when they have been 
sufficiently reminded of it. 


Drugs and Dollars 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


TuHatT fondness for dosing and being dosed which English 
travellers to the United States noted a century ago persists 
as one of the country’s most profitable foibles. The drug 
business in 1950 is estimated to have sold $1.5 billion worth 
of pills, injectable substances and nasty tasting fluids. This 
is four times as much as in 1937, when total sales were 
valued at $344 million. Part of the increase must be credited 
to the current inflation, but most of it is due to the higher 
real cost of producing the vitamins, sulphanamides and anti- 
biotics which have revolutionised the drug trade in the last 
two decades. In dollar terms, half this trade went to the 
makers of “ ethicals,” that is to say, drugs advertised only 
to the medical profession and intended for sale solely on 
prescription. The other half went to the firms manufacturing 
“ proprietary ” medicines—a polite term for the great range 
of headache pills, cough medicines and other nostrums sold 
by direct appedl to the sufferers themselves. 
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This division is the more notable in that the makers o 
“ ethicals ” constitute only about 10 per cent of the 1,300-044 
companies in the drag business, an industry that is far from 
simple either in its structure Or its processes. Therapeutic 
drugs and industrial chemicals may be made by the san, 
company, so may “ethicals” and “ proprietaries.” Mog 
of the “ethicals” are made by the bigger companies. , 
situation that arises out of the need for large amounts of 
capital to finance the research which has brought about the 
recent revolution in drugs. The industry is said to haye 
spent $20 million in the last six years on studying th 
antibiotics alone. The list of “ ethical” houses is headed by 
a handful of well-known firms, running their own extensive 
laboratories, making grants to umiversity research, co-opers- 
ting with and helping support private foundations, walking 
the narrow line which will both make for scientific progress 
in general and at the same time improve their own com. 
petitive position in the industry. 

That competitive position depends on research, on pro- 
ductive skill in large-scale manufacture, and on patents, 
Unlike the British system, which allows only the proces 
of making drugs to be patented, the American system permit; 
patents to be taken out on both process and produc, 
Whether this double protection gives a benefit twice as 
valuable as that obtainable by the British method is a 
question that patent lawyers argue over, but it is responsible 
for certain misunderstandings between the two countries 
which American drug makers regret and are trying to erase. 


t 


The drug trade’s customers are only in part the patients 
who take their remedies. These are the particular concern 
of the makers of proprietary medicines, who beg their favour 
with every device known to advertising. The makers of 
“ethicals,” on the other hand, seek the goodwill of the 
doctors, whose word may make or break a new product. 
Meanwhile the position of the retail shop has changed. Few 
chemists now do much compounding of drugs in their back 
rooms. In the main they have become salesmen of goods 
prepared and packaged in factories under conditions of 
sterility they could never hope to attain. What mixing the 
chemist does is at the lunch counter, in the form of bacon 
sandwiches and MacArthur-Truman (formerly banana) splits. 


This puts the responsibility for quality on the shoulders 
of the drug manufacturers who make such things as pen'- 
cillin by machine in enormous vats and package 
it in vials two inches high. The government exerts a watch- 
ful eye. The first federat Pure Food and Drugs Act, passed 
in 1909, was intended to do away with misreprescntation, 
dubious quality, and such romantic remedies as Indian snake 
oil. It was followed in 1938 by a Pure Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, framed to take account of the changes wrought 
by three decades of rapid development in chemical knowledge 
and manufacturing methods. The Act might have beet 
delayed longer by a busy Congress had not a hundred peopl 
been killed by a widely advertised.“ Elixir” exploiting the 
then new interest in sulpha drugs. “The 1938 Act stiffened 
the standards of purity set by the old law, and made possible 
the questioning of certain claims supported by generation 
of advertising. It also gave the Food and Drug Administ 
tion power to insist that a new drug must prove its ca 
oe being allowed to put on a label and enter the medical 
market. 


It is commonly said that 60 per cent of today’s drug sales 
are of products not more than ten years old, and that filtecs 
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years ago 90 pet cent of the prescriptions which doctors 
now write could not have been filled. This may be the 
industry's exaggeration but, in view of the importance of 
vitamins, sulpha drugs, antibiotics and hormones, it seems 
not impossible. It was only in 1936 that sulpha drugs first 
reached the United States, and in 1941 that the first penicillin 
was put into that London policeman. The war, of course, 
stimulated both research and trade in drugs, and the Korean 
affair has done the same. Captured German discoveries were 
also a help, although not. to as great an extent as after the 
first world war. 


Sir Alexander Fleming’s discovery is now so familiar to 
Americans that it has made its way into a penicillin chewing 
gum prescribed for certain mouth infections. More impor- 
tant, it has stimulated a search for earth-mould drugs which 
has brought fortunes to the winners and made it possible 
to combat a wide range of stubborn diseases. So magical 
are these antibiotics in their effect that enthusiasts believe 
them capable of treating half the ailments which enter 
doctors’ surgeries. The effect on the drug trade has been 
to intensify competition to such a point that speed in pro- 
duction becomes as important as luck in research. Strepto- 
mycin, the first American wide-spectrum antibiotic, sprang to 
fame as the first drug to have any success in the treatment of 
tuberculous meningitis, which until then had been invariably 
fatal. Chloromycetin, whose first success was in the treatment 
of typhoid fever, followed in 1947; made from a mould picked 
up in Venezuela, it is now being refined in Britain. Aureo- 
mycin, sprung from a clod of Missouri earth, was introduced 
in 1948. Since it has been found effective in a wide range 
of virus diseases, especially virus pneumonia, it is not sur- 
prising that by 1949 its sales almost equalled those of all 
the other products of its lucky maker. 
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These last two antibiotics, like the newest on the list, the 
Pfizer Company’s terramycin, appear to be interchangeable 
in treating a wide range of diseases ; the differences between 
them are more a question of their effects on individual 
patients than on individual diseases. Terramycin holds 
a record in speed of production. Two and a_ half 
years of work, 55 scientists, $4,000,000 and 100,000 
soil samples went into its discovery. Nine months later 
production problems had been solved, complete tests made, 
the Food and Drug Administration satisfied, and terramycin 
was on the market. It is in use or in test all over the 
world, including some 85 British clinics. 

The latest hope is the prospect of synthesizing the 
hormone cortisone, announced in Washington the day before 
its difficulties were modestly described in London. It is 
backed by Merck and Company, which recently took a fuli 
newspaper page to tell the world that they-had not enough 
cortisone to go around. 

Meanwhile the results of this new research are felt by 
the makers of proprietary medicines which can be sold over 
the counter. Anti-histamines made quick fortunes for com- 
panies able to turn them out fast, but are now declared 
to be of little value, and possibly hazardous. “ Hadacol,” 
with an alcoholic content of some 18 per cent (which perhaps 
explains its tonic effect), delights salesmen trained in the old 
medicine show techniques and has thus far managed to fend 
off the Food and Drug Administration. A green pill con- 
taining chlorophyl is said to inhibit bodily odours so success- 
fully that one may go unreproved from an onion sandwich 
and a stiff game of tennis to the most polite of tea tables 
without stopping for a bath. These products on the lunatic 
fringe testify to the persistence of human optimism untainted 
by scientific caution. They make money, too. 
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American Notes 


Leading Congress to Controls 


The spotlight on the MacArthur hearings has thrown 
into shadow the struggle the Administration is having to 
induce other committees to take seriously the threat of 
inflation during the next twelve months. It is now clear 
that even the first instalment of higher taxes which the 
President requested will not be forthcoming in full. The 
House Ways and Means Committee has nearly completed 
its tentative proposals ; they will bring in about $6.5 billion 
in a full year, compared with the $10 billion requested. This 
itself was scaled down by the President from his original 
$16 billion. Congressmen excuse their tax shortcomings on 
the ground that their experts believe the Treasury has under- 
estimated tax revenues for next year by $2.4 billion, This 
may be, but no one can even guess what increases in spending 
may be required by the international situation. The new 
levies, at all events, will probably not go into effect until 
October and the Senate may well be even less austere than 
the House. 


It is unlikely that the Administration will secure as much 
—nearly three quarters of what it asked—from the com- 
mittees now considering the extension of the Defence Pro- 
duction Act. This is the source of most mobilisation controls 
and incentives. Senator Maybank, the chairman of the 
Banking Committee, has announced that his group will not 
even consider the proposal to regulate commercial rents ; 
his own opposition to any attempt, however modest, to bring 
more farm prices under control is well known. Mr Wilson, 
the defence mobiliser and first witness, has had a hard time 
trying to justify the need for new powers—such as that to 
build defence plants which have no attraction for private 
industry—as well as the exercise of old ones, such as the 
tax incentive programme for expansion. Controls have never 
been any more popular with conservative Democrats than 
with Republicans, and much of the Administration’s prestige 
has seeped away in the crime hearings and the MacArthur 
Crisis. 

* 


The real threat to the whole framework of controls comes, 
however, from the Price Administrator’s courageous attempt 
to take beef by the horns and roll back prices to their January 
levels. Cattle, like cotton, are selling far above parity— 
roughly a “just price ”—and hence are subject to control, 
but a horde of cattkemen has descended on Washington, 
breathing fire and threatening a meat famine if the controls 
are not rescinded. Deliberate withholding of meat animals 
produced such a famine in 1946 and undermined price 
control. Withholding on such a scale may not be possible 
this summer, but Mr DiSalle and the President, who supports 
him, will be hard put to it to prevent a stampede of Congress- 
men at the mere threat. Their main hope lies, not so much 
in the support of business, which has been assiduously sought 
and reluctantly given to temporary controls, but in the risk 
that Congress, if it throws over food price controls, may be 
blamed at the next election for the high cost of living. 


* * x 


Trading in Tariffs 


In theory, the tariff reductions which the United States 
negotiated with 17 countries at Torquay do not require 
ratification in Washington, but in practice Congress will 
have an opportunity of expressing its. views on them, since 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, under which they 
were negotiated, is now up for renewal. The 1,325 items 
afiected by the concessions came to about 16 per cent of 
American purchases abroad in 1949 and include many things 
—clocks, for example—also made by those siehetdadtanees 
at home who are notably allergic to foreign competition. 
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But Congress is not likely to feel any irresistible press, 
to oppose the concessions at a time when domestic “a 
men foresee no serious difficulty in selling all they can 
produce. However, those who like to argue that the United 
States is not getting as good as it gives under the trade 
agreements programme have been given a cue by the Stat 
Department’s regret that Britain refused to modify the 
imperial preference system. 

While Britain clings to protectionism, the House 
Representatives has also been reaching back for the helpi 
hand of trade restrictions. The Senate Finance Co - 


of 


; ——e mm 
has, however, rejected the most objectionable of the House's 


amendments to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, on 
that was supposed to benefit the country’s farmers. but 
which would probably have hurt their exports more than 
it protected them from imports. The Senate Commit; 
has also made some changes in the confusing escape clause 
which the House inserted in the Act, and the famous “ per 
point ” provision, while undesirable in principle, will no, 
be a serious handicap for the moment, since it is not x 
present proposed to negotiate any more tariff reductions 
Under this provision, the President is required to notify 
Congress if he proposes to reduce any duty below the point 
which the Tariff Commission considers to be safe. 

The House’s fourth major amendment to the Act woul 
withdraw the advantages of trade agreements, which now 
go to everyone under the most-favoured-nation policy, from 
countries under Communist domination. The Senate Con- 
mittee amended the clause so that concessions could be 
continued to countries such as Jugoslavia, and in this form 
the amendment seems to be acceptable to the Administr- 
tion. In actual fact trade with Russia and its satellites js 
now almost negligible, as the result of export controls. Thes 
are also in the process of being renewed, but it is as a rider 
to an appropriation Bill that the attempt is being made 10 
cut off economic aid to any country sending war materia 
behind the iron curtain. This move is avowedly directed 
against Britain, but since that country is now receiving litte 
economic aid, it will hardly be affected unless the prohibi- 
tion is extended to cover military aid as well. There 
however, talk of doing this in the House where, as in the 
Senate, the prohibition has bipartisan support. 


* * * 


Chicago in 1952 


The Republican National Committee, meeting tor the 
first time, symbolically, it hoped, in Democratic territory 
below the Mason-Dixon line, has chosen Chicago and the 
week of July 7, 1952, for the convention at which the party 
will choose its candidates. This means a late start in the 
campaign for the blicans, and a later one still for the 
Democrats, who traditi hold their convention after- 
wards—and in recent years in the same city. (The cost 0 
setting the stage for a convention is now so high that the 
parties try to share it.) But the Republicans remember the 
confusion caused in 1948 when the log-jam of appropriation 
Bills at the end of the fiscal year was broken only a few hou" 
before the convention met. i is almost home ground 
for Senator Taft, but it was chosen for its wealth of hott 
accommodation and the size of its hall—and the $250.0 
offered toward expenses. In 1944, when Chicago also edee¢ 
out its competitors, the prize cost only $175,000. 

The Republicans now have the time and the place ; the 
are convinced, too, and with reason, that with scandals # 
home in the past year, and all the doubts which have beet 
created about the Administration’s foreign policy, they have 
the best chance in twenty years of winning the election. 


they lack is the man, but it is significant that no member ¢ 
the committee took issue with General MacArthur's dele 
mination not to seek public office. Already, a public opinion 
poll shows that, given the choice between General MacArthi! 
and General Eisenhower, the vote would run two to ont 
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the latter’s favour. By next year the party strategists suspect 
that the MacArthur boom will not only be deflated and for- 
gotten, but also that if the Administration brings the Korean 
war to an honourable end, it may be a great disadvantage 
to a party to have tied itself too closely to General 
MacArthur’s coat-tails. His self-denial, on the rather ironic 


_ line that a civilian should wield the supreme authority, might, 


however, be exploited to make it embarrassing for General 
Eisenhower to accept a Democratic draft if one were offered. 

The Republicans’ difficulty is that most of the horses in 
their own stable have worn themselves out in fruitless 
aitempts to nose out President Roosevelt and Mr Truman ; 
there was little enthusiasm at the three-day meeting for 
Governor Dewey, Governor Warren or Mr Stassen. Senator 
Taft, to whom most of the committee are loyal, arouses no 
certainty of victory in the hearts of his supporters, and he 
cannot fail to suffer from having been out in front too soon. 
General Eisenhower could win, but will he run? And for 
which side ? In fact, the Republicans are united only on 
the Democratic candidate ; they are convinced, though they 
have counted their chickens too early before, that if Mr 
Truman is renominated, he can be soundly beaten. Whether 
Mr Truman will choose to run again is doubtful, but the way 
in which the Democrats in Congress have closed their ranks 
under the MacArthur challenge is a warning that the 
Republicans cannot count on Democratic disintegration, as 
they did to their cost in 1948. 


* * * 


Bankers Tighten Their Belts 


The Treasury’s decision not to redeem some $8 billion 
of 2 per cent bonds callable in September, the first such 
decision since 1933, is a reflection of the tighter money and 
higher rates prevailing in the market since the Federal 
Reserve System won the right to relax its support of govern- 
ment bond prices. Direct controls on consumer credit are 
also showing results, too many for the liking of television 
and automobile salesmen and their friends in Congress ; 
instalment credit outstanding in March was $500 million 
below the peak reached in December. New housing also is 
beginning to shrink, though less rapidly than was expected. 
Bank loans, however, as the chart shows, have risen without 
interruption since January, 1950, though more recent weekly 
Statistics, for a smaller number of banks, suggest that with 
the liquidation of inventories the peak may have been 
reached, for the moment at least. 


Federal Reserve officials would like bankers not to expand 
their loans beyond the figure reached in January and, where 
restriction is necessary, to tighten their belts at the expense 
of unnecessary and inflationary projects, not at the expense 
of the defence programme. To help lenders draw the line, 
and to prevent shopping around for loans, a Voluntary Credit 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
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Restraint Committee has been created, on which 


life insy; 


ance and home loan companies are eecoand as wel] ‘. 


commercial and investment banks. committee, which 


began with a drive against inventory loans and credits ; 
unnecessary capital expansion, has now appea - 


states and cities to exercise self-denial ; their tadebenten’ 
is now nearly $22 billion. Last year they raised more then 


$3 billion in new funds. Some projects, such as buildin 
war memorials or granting bonuses to ex-servicemen, plainiy 
should be postponed until deflation, rather than inflatio, 
is the enemy. West Virginia has already had the shock 
of having one underwriting group refuse to bid on jx 
$67 million bonus issue, in the name of self-restraint, By, 
most of the money is wanted for new schools, hospitals 
roads and sewers, and some of these projects are directh 
attributable to the defence programme. Not many will 
abandoned unless the government backs up the resery: 
authorities by refusing permits for the steel required. 


Bankers hope, if they tighten their own belts, that they 
may escape more drastic compulsory measures. One ¢ 
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these, under consideration by a committee headed by Mr 
Wilson, the defence mobiliser, and said to be favoured by 
the Federal Reserve Board, would require banks expanding 
their loans above a base figure to post heavy additiond 
reserves. Such a formula would have to rd against 
penalising conservative bankers, and to be effective should 
apply to all banks ; banks which are members of the reserve 
system would resent being singled out for new restraints, 
although they make nearly three-quarters of all loans. But 
non-member banks exercise great influence in the Senate 
Banking Committee. Congress will be reluctant to give the 
Reserve Board such controversial new powers if there at 
any signs that loans are dropping or that voluntary restraitl 
is doing the job. The real test of the whole anti-inflauon 
programme will not come, however, until the autumn, whet 
defence spending gets into its stride. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Egypt’s Uncertain Future 


GRAVE situation is fast developing in Egypt, where 

a virtual though undeclared deadlock has been reached 
between the British and Egyptian Governments in their nego- 
tiations for a new Treaty to replace that of 1936. Failure on 
the part of the two Governments to reach an agreement would 
not be dangerous were it not for the rapidly growing insta- 
bility inside Egypt where corruption has increased with the 
ever-growing unpopularity of the Wafdist Government and 
the Palace. In January, 1950, when the Wafd were returned 
to power with a strong majority, it was hoped both in London 
and Cairo that, having the overwhelming support of the 
country, the new Government would pursue a realist policy, 
ignore the small.opposition and sign a new Treaty with 
Britain (see The Economist of May 13; 1950). Within a 
few months it was apparent that Wafdist policy was not 
marching that way and that the Government of Nahas Pasha 
was determined to obtain better terms from the British than 
its predecessors. Mr Bevin had promised Sidky Pasha 


} in 1946 that British troops would evacuate Egyptian soil by 


1949, 80, — without 
making any allowances. 
for the changed inter- 
national situation since 
1946, the  Wafdist 
Government demanded 
the “immediate and 
complete evacuation 
and the unity of Egypt 
and the Sudan under 
the Egyptian Crown.” 
Fouad Serag el Din 
Pasha, who is “ both 
Minister of Finance 
and the Interior and 
the most influential 
member of the Cabi- 
net, is not stupid.- He- 
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living. Egyptian millionaires are fantastically shortsighted 
and it is truly amazing that they have managed for so long 
to pay so little and provide so few amenities for their diseased 
and unhappy workers and tenants. It is apparent to the 
effendi, or white collar class of the towns, that the recent 
cotton boom has increased the number of large cars ; but the 
fellah who grows the cotton has not received an extra 
millime and he still subsists on from 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. per 
day. 


The Moslem Brotherhood 


Nahas Pasha has made his peace with the King because 
he is old and often ill and he wishes to ensure that the 
monarch will not again use his rights under the constitution 
to dismiss his Prime Minister. Co-operation with its tradi- 
tional enemies in the Palace has, however, lost the Govern- 
ment much support in the country, largely because the King 
is generally unpopular. The publication of reports of the 

; recent arms trial has 
caused keen dissatis- 
faction in the army, 
which was previously 
foyal to the Crown. 

A new and serious 
menace which has 
re-emerged on the 
Egyptian political 
scene is the Moslem 
Brotherhood, IJkwan 
Musulmeen. At pre- 
sent this powerful 
political and religious 
movement is uneasily 
controlled by the 
Government, ~ but at 
any moment, should 
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by acts of violence. 


the Brothers disagree 
with the Wafd, they 
may pursue a policy of 
their own and attempt 
to achieve their ends 


from the United States. The Egyptian Cabinet appeared to 
be sure that it would achieve its oft repeated “ national 
aspirations,” and the man in the café would then throw his 
tarboosh into the’ air and forget his troubles in his joy that 
the British were, at last, leaving the country. Today, despite 
events in Persia, the Egyptian Cabinet is not. so certain that 
Britain will give way- either over the immediate “ evacua- 
tion ” of troops or the Sudan. Fouad Pasha is deeply worried, 
for ae he has. given new life to the police state estab- 
lished by is predecessors of the Saadist Party, the Wafd no 
longer, as in the past, have control of the Egyptian mob, to 
use when the occasion F riots.. By corruption on a 
scale that is shocking even to the Egyptians themselves, the 
Government has aged so far to buy off opposition, but 
this becomes more difficult as the number of people to be 
bribed increases week by week. : 

The able and the rich Wafdists do little to help those 
two men in the Cabinet—the Ministers for Education and 
Social Affairs—who realise that the only way of maintaining 
internal stability is by the immediate introduction of social 
reforms coupled with an attempt to improve the standard of 


This important movement began in the early ‘thirties as a 
religious organisation which later déveloped xenophobic and 
strongly anti-Jewish tendencies. Doubtless inspired by the 
uniform-loving Nazis, the younger members formed them- 
selves into para-military units and gave some assistance to the 
Palestine Arab terrorists just before the war. But it was not 
until around 1944 that the Brotherhood became a serious 
political force and there is no doubt that funds were 
contributed by the Palace in the hope that this right-wing 
organisation might succeed in becoming more powerful than 
the Wafd, or at least a serious rival to it. Branches were 
formed in all the larger towns, club houses established and 
a really active membership of over half a million was built 
up. There is no doubt that during this period the terrorist 
groups were infiltrated by Moslem Communists, some of 
whom had been trained in Beirut. The Palace was alarmed 
because the movement had grown too strong and it was no 
longer willing to take orders, so subsidies were cut off, with 
the result that threats and acts of violence began. The bands 
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were well armed with weapons and ammunition stolen from 
the Allied forces. 


The Saadist Government then in power was relieved when 
it could send units of the Brotherhood off to Palestine to 
fight against the Jews. Apparently they fought well, but 
the Brothers who stayed behind were a real menace in the 
country. Nokrashi Pasha, the Prime Minister, declared the 
Moslem Brotherhood illegal and although he was assassinated 
by a member of the Brotherhood a month later, the force 
of the movement was broken. Hundreds of local leaders 
were arrested, funds and property were confiscated and the 
founder and leader, Hassan el Banna, was shot by an unknown 
(or at least unpunished) assassin in the spring of 1948. For 
the next few months the Saadist Government of Abdul Hady 
Pasha devoted itself to rounding up Brotherhood cells 
and caches of weapons whilst other departments of the 
administration were neglected. Then the Brotherhood 
remained underground, first waiting for an election, and then, 
after January, 1950, waiting to see what the Wafd would do: 


By last autumn the poor effendi classes of the towns had 
accepted the fact that the Wafd were working with. the 
Palace and that there was now no hope for the implementa- 
tion of electoral promises for social reform and the abolition 
of the irksome restrictions of martial law. The Brotherhood 
then began seriously to reorganise their movement under- 
ground. About five thousand former members who had 
maintained contact with one another were willing and anxious 
to begin illegal work. The Brothers were joined by many 
disillusioned Wafdists of the left, whilst para-military bands 
reformed and restocked their secret dumps. Soon the illegal 
movement grew strong enough to organise public demonstra- 
tions. - However, before the Brotherhood was formall 
legalised on May Ist, Fouad Pasha passed a Bill throug 
the Chamber which restricted its activities to religious and 
social affairs and attempted to “prevent it from playing a 
political role. While the Deputies were discussing this Bill 
the Brothers organised a lightning demonstration outside the 
Parliament building. Fouad Pasha, instead of ordering the 
organisers to be thrown into prison as everyone expected, 
received the new leader, Saleh Ashmawy. 


Bitterness Towards Britain 


The revival of the Brotherhood decreases the possibility 
of a new Treaty with Britain as it is strongly encouraging 
the Government to abrogate the 1936 Treaty and to “ throw 
out” the British, It is a little difficult to see what difference 
this would make to the position of the British Army in the 
Canal Zone. Certainly the Egyptian Army would not attempt 
to drive the British out by force and any measures taken to 
deprive the residents of the Suez Canal area of labour, food 
or water would cause far more discomfort to the million odd 
Egyptians resident in the area than to the British. 


The Egyptian Government has cause for alarm. Nahas 
Pasha believes he has a charmed life because he has escaped 
three attempted assassinations. But other members of the 
Cabinet are not so confident ; they remember that two 
Egyptian Prime Ministers have been assassinated since the 
war. The intelligent observer must wonder why, in view 
of the delicate internal position, the Egyptian Government 
does all in its power to deepen the gulf with the British 
Government. The Egyptians are bitter because the British 
refused to supply them with arms whilst they were fighting 
in Palestine and even now will not sell to the tian 
Army outmoded armoured cars which are advertised in 
English magazines. The Egyptian insists that the British 
are breaking their Treaty pledges and in addition have 
shown no sympathy to them in their dispute with Israel. 
These real or imaginary grievances must be discussed and, 
if possible, remedied. They do not, however, excuse the 
Egyptian Cabinet for their unrealistic attitude. While they 
play, the few Communists in their midst are working hard. 
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The Franco-German Saar 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


“ Auf die Baiime, die Pfalzer kommen!” (“Get UP into the 
trees, the men from the Palatinate are coming! ”). Thjs old 
Saarland saying is being revived half ironically in Saar. 
bruecken today as the waves of German nationalism |; 
against the eastern frontier of the autonomous provisions 
state. It was Hitler who brought in the Pfalzer and put them 
in all the good jobs from gauleiter downwards. (The Kaiser 
on the whole had preferred Prussians, who made an excellent 
thing out of it too), The Palatinate is poor and the Saar js 
rich. Hence the former’s desire to do a little péréquation 
with the latter. For the moment the Saar is governed by 
Saarlanders, of whom all opposed the Nazis and almost ;i 
left the Saar after the plebiscite of 1935. How long this 
regime will last depends upon the firmness of France, which, 
in virtue of several agreements, is responsible for the fate of 
the Saar; upon the good faith of the United States and 
Great Britain, which have explicitly supported the present 
regime until the peace treaty with Germany is signed ; and 
upon the virulence of German feeling and the degree of 


pressure which German politicians can bring to bear on the 
Allies. 


All that is now certain is that the German Socia- 
Democrat party under Dr Schumacher and the neo-Nazi 
rally of ex-General Remer are giving their energetic backing 
to the recently-formed Saarlander party of Herr Richard 
Becker (DPS) which under the omnibus slogan “ Christlich- 
Sozial-Deutsch” is trying to build up a kind of German 
front within the country. The Saar government banned one 
of the meetings of the DPS at the beginning of this momh 
in defence of the Saar constitution of 1947,-which proclaims 
the political separation of the Saar territory from the German 
Reich. This rally was to have been supported by prominent 
Bundestag deputies belonging to Dr Adenauer’s Christian 
Democratic Union. In April-a European Socialist Congres 
held in the Saar at Sulzbach was attended by-a delegation of 
German Socialists led by Herr Eichler (also German delegate 
at Strasbourg). When in his opening speech Herr Eichler 
greeted his colleagues, the Saar Socialists, with commisera- 
tions upon their separation from the Federal Republic, he 
was soundly booed and had”to change his tune. Eichler’ 


performance drew reproaches from French delegates at Stras- 
bourg last week. ' 


It is probable that these German attacks on the detach- 
ment of the Saar will come to nothing and that the Germans 
stand no chance of getting the Saar back except as a quid pro 
quo in some high political deal. The attitude of M. Schuman 
(most conciliatory of French Foreign Ministers towards 
Germany) seems to be stiffening: "When’ the Saar govern- 
ment was not allowed to part re ipate in the signature of the 
Schuman Plan, Colonel Gilbert Grandval, French High Com- 
missioner, offered his resignation as a gesture of p 
solidarity with the Saarlanders. It was not accepted. The 
fact, therefore, that M. Grandval ‘remains at Saat- 
bruecken is evidence of the determination of the French 
Government to maintain the interests both of France in the 
Saar and of the Saar vis-d-vis Germany. M. Grandval’ 
great personal prestige in the Saar is in itself a guarantee that 
the continued relationship between the Saar and France wil 
be firm and friendly. The French High Commission ' 
shortly to be changed into a body of a more diplomatic typt 
and in return the Saarlanders will appoint a minister to Pars. 

What is the economic situation of the Saar within th 
framework of the customs union with France ? The orig! 
benefit which the Ssarlanders gained from the politic 
detachment from Germany and the economic attachment © 
France was, of course, exemption from dismantling and from 
occupation costs on the German scale. At the same tm 
essential consumption goods could be imported into the 
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That is all you pay for Columbus—The Mechanical Charwoman, on hire 
purchase terms. And after 12 months not another penny do you pay 
for this tireless, able worker to scrub, dry and polish your floors, suction 
clean and dust, 

Never before so much for so little. Columbus, The Mechanical Char- 
woman, is the only machine inthe world which does all these different 
cleaning jobs. 

A few shillings a week for a few months guarantees you will have no 
more cleaning problems ever. 

Take Columbus, The Mechanical Charwoman on your staff now. 

Write for name of your nearest COLUMBUS DEALER. 


7 mechanical, Chanssomaty 


han heavy duty 
NE with smterc be 







f i ction 
: ow MA eubbing. Oryint. Phoors large areas 
] » Polishing and Cheers, for Dusers of fieers 
/ (@)) and floor cower Mgt. specify 
Sea from floer 6° —., £58 (plus e Tax) DIXON 
f n £32-10- = Meocbines 


to requir’ 
seetbene terms avaiable 
’ 


COLUMBUS LTD., Wembley, Middlesex 


The Leaders of the industry The onty organnatian specuhing 9 powe 
oor cleaeng equpment ter every purpose wm industry and the Home 
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Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 
High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 
A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 

Meter Testing Equipment: Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television: Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes. 
Measuring Instruments: Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks: Summation Metering Equipments. 
Clip on Ammeters: High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 
Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 
Electric Water Heaters. 


e Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. 
Ferranti London Office: 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Daguerre knew he could never use silver iodide photographic plates for 
portraiture because they needed an exposure of several hours to change 
colour, One day in 1831, a discarded set of very much underexposed plates 
was put in a cupboard in which there was also a dish of mercury. Looking 
at them later, by chance, he saw that a strong image had developed. From 
this came the portrait ‘daguerrotypes’, exposed for only a few minutes and 
developed by fuming with mercury vapour. 


- - - But we don’t rely on accidents 


Discovering facts which enable better materials and 
processes to be developed is more often a matter of 
patient investigation and extended trials than of luck. 
We do not rely on the happy accident. We have a 
well-equipped Research Laboratory and a staff of 
experienced metallurgists and engineers. Their ap- 
proach is scientific and their object is to overcome 
difficulties in fabrication and to develop improved 
materials to do a practical job. 

If you have a problem affecting the choice of a 
material, write to us about it—our services are 
freely at your disposal. 


f THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
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lype these fifteen 
letters please 





The MEMOBELT has revolutionised 
office dictation ! 


FIFTEEN LETTERS or more on a little plastic belt ! That 
is only one of the amazing developments in office dictation 
made possible by the Memobelt, the new recording medium 
of the Dictaphone Time-Master. 


MORE DICTATION 


Fifteen minutes of solid dictation goes on to each 
Memobelt ; fifteen minutes of notes, letters or memoranda 
for your secretary to type when it is most convenient. 
Memobelts fold flat for compact filing and up to ten can 
be posted for 2}d. in a standard envelope. 


EASIER DICTATION 
The Time-Master is extremely simple to operate — there 
are no time-wasting controls to set or adjustments to 
make. It is designed to achieve the maximum efficiency 
with the minimum of effort both when you dictate and 
when your secretary transcribes. 


BETTER RECORDING AND REPRODUCTION 
Timhe-Master recording on Memobelts is crystal-clear from 
beginning to end. The sensitive microphone catches eyery 
word you say—even a whisper: this mekes transcription 
both easy and accurate for secretaries. 


Write for T] ME-M ASTER literature to Dictaphone Co., Ltd. 
Dept. O, 107 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINES 


WAVE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Branch Offices: NEWCASTLE BIRMINGHAM LEEDS 


MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL BRISTOL GLASGOW DUBLIN BELFAST OORK 
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Keep in touch with developments and 
changes always taking place in the inter- 
national oil industry by reading the 


PETROLEUM 
PRESS SERVICE 


A monthly journal of information and comment, 


published in English and French. 





{£2.10.0a year post free. Air mail edition, postage extra, 
Terms to the Press, including reproduction rights, 
on application. 


Write for a free copy of the latest number to :— 


PETROLEUM PRESS SERVICE 
93 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 London Wail 2550 
























EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Available for 


7 ! 6 MONTHLY 


The new twelve 
volume edition 
contains in its 
9,000 pages, up-to-date 
information at a price 
within reach of all. 


On June Ist the price of each volume will be 
increased by two shillings. 


BUY NOW AND SAVE 24s. 


-———-* 
«<a. on sue ene rd 
-- Ee ee 


TO THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
6,8 and 10 LEXINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Please send me free pros us showing specimen 
page of Everyman’s cea with monthly 
payment terms. 
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ersitory. Since out of a population of 935,500 the severely 
wounded, the widows and the orphans amounted to 77,000, 
one of the main tasks of the Saar government was to establish 
an insurance system (Hitler had pillaged the old social insur- 
ance reserves to build up the war industry). This the present 
authorities have succeeded in doing, so that at the present 
ime Saat pensions are more than double those obtained by 
Federal Germans. The Saar towns were seriously damaged 
‘qearly half Saarbruecken was destroyed one afternoon in the 
satumn of 1944), but now, in 1951, a great many new houses 
have been built—more quickly than in Germany or France. 
Above all. there is almost no unemployment. The Saarlanders 
wel] know that reunification with Germany would entail three 
evils: the loss of the markets in the franc zone which have 
peen secured not without great effort during the last four 
vears ; an influx of East German refugees settled by the Bonn 
government ; and subjection to the Federal German levy for 
the equalisation of war damages (Lastenausgleich). None of 
these prospects is attractive. There is also the historical! fact 
that, after the’ return to the Reich in 1935, Hitler had to levy 
@ special tax on German industry (Saaropfer) with which to 
cybsidise the heavy industry of the Saar. One natural market 
for Saar coal and steel is, it is true, South Germany. But 
better business can be done elsewhere. Since the Korean 
war French heavy industrialists, who were reluctant to facili- 
tate the business connections of Saar producers, find that 
there are markets enough for all. The Comptoir des Produits 
Sidérurgigues in Paris is happy to sell Saar steel at the same 
astrenomic price as French. 


Fiscal Unity with France 


The integration of the Saar into the French economy has 
necessitated harmonising its fiscal system with that of France. 
This is confirmed by certain measures in the Convention of 
March, 1950. The Saarlanders are required to impose the 
French indirect taxes—production tax (14) per cent), the 
wansactions tax and consumption tax (on petrol, alcohol, 
apériti{s). This revenue is sent to Paris, and in return Paris 
grants the Saar 1/46th of the total revenue of France under 
this head. (The Saar contains 1/46th of the population of 
France-Saar.) The Saarlanders gain considerably on this 
deal for the reason that the production tax on coal and elec- 
tncity—two of the principal products of the territory—is 
not 143 per cent but §.§ per cent. Neither do they care for 
opentifs. Direct taxation, in order to compensate the increase 
in the indirect taxes, is much reduced in the Saar in com- 
parison with the prewar: level. 

The Saar is well on its way to becoming the link between 
Federal Germany and Western Europe—the kind of trait- 
union on which pre-1914 Germany used to thrive in Eastern 
Europe and which was obliterated by National Socialism with 
its policy of turning German economic settlers outside the 
Reich into agents of Nazi domination. When Dr Schumacher 
sterms against the alliance of heavy industry and the Vatican, 
of which he imagines the Saar (betrayed by Dr Adenauer) to 
be the victim, he seems to overlook the fact that his internal 
allies are not the Saar Socialists, who in coalition with the 
Christian-Democratic Party have reconstructed the country, 
but elements deriving from the reactionary wing of the old 
Zentrum of imperial Germany. The party of Herr Becker 
is really the party which objects to the present social security 
‘ystem of the Saar and wishes a renewal of the freer economy 
of pre-1914 Germany: This return, not indeed to Nazism, 
but to the heyday of German industrialism, would be sym- 
bolised by the Mercedes for the businessman and the braid 
uniform for the railway porter. (In France-Saar only the 
Slationmaster has a smart hat.) 


The Saarlanders are Germans who have no intention of 
becoming French. They may visit Germany showing simply 
their identity card at the frontier and any federal German 
whe has a passport may visit them. If left with administrative 
autonomy the Saar will certainly be the nucleus of the 
European activity which France and Germany both acclaim. 


The Gold Coast Since the 


Elections 


THE honeymoon period in the Gold Coast is not yet over, 
and no one dares to predict with confidence how the country 
will settle down to its new status. At the moment, British 
officialdom is assisting the new African Ministers with 
exemplary correctness and decorum, and the Africans are 
responding with a pleasing sense of public responsibility. 
Mr Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party is not tied by any 
sharply-defined domestic programme which it feels called 
upon to rush into legislation, and until this week no big 
controversial issue had blurred the CPP’s election triumph 
of last February. 


But the first serious clouds are now on the horizon. The 
Cocoa Control Board has built up a reserve of £53 million 
and many covetous eyes are cast on this fund. A Bill has 
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been introduced into the Assembly giving the Government 
power over the expenditure of these funds, the intention 
being that they should be used to carry out Mr Nkrumah’s 
political programme. This has evoked furious protests from 
the cocoa-farmers, who have cabled the Secretary of State 
pleading that the Ordinance be disallowed by the King 
and complaining that Mr Nkrumah and the Governor have 
completely ignored their representations. The Governor 
is flying immediately to London to consult the Colonial Office, 
and the CPP is swallowing the first dose of unpopularity 
which is inseparable from the exercise of power. 


A slight skirmish with danger occurred earlier over 
the highly-emotional issue of cutting out diseased cocoa-trees. 
This has always been a matter for hatred among the farmers, 
and was used by the CPP in its election campaign as a good 
example of the cold-blooded British indifference to the 
destraction of the livelihood of African peasants. The 
Government has consistently claimed that it knows no alter- 
Native to cutting out the trees, if the industry is to be saved. 
When Mr Nkrumah took office as Leader of Government 
Business, he and the new Minister of Agriculture visited the 
research stations and consulted the scientists. As a result, 
the cutting-out campaign was suspended for a month while 
a special committee studied the methods by which it was 
organised. This was a reasonable thing to do, as the methods 
were by no means perfect and had inspired such deep 
hostility. But Nkrumah has shown a readiness to t 
necessary, if unpleasant facts, which bodes well for the 
future. There is no longer any talk of abolishing cutting-out 
altogether, unless new methods of pest control, now being 
tried, should prove successful. 
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Thus trouble signs are emerging not from irresponsibility 
on the part of African Ministers or from differences between 
them and the Europeans, but from a difficult peasantry. 
This is leading to uneasiness on the CPP back benches 
and also giving a lever to the Opposition in the form of 
Dr Danquah. Danquah, at one time the leading politician 
on the Gold Coast, was the spirit behind the Gold Coast 
Convention, which first gave Mr Nkrumah his chance as its 
Secretary. Danquah now sits in relative isolation in the 
House of Assembly ; his only feasible method of recapturing 
popular support is by proving to be more revolutionary, more 
daring, more a man of the people, than is Mr Nkrumah him- 
self. To this end, when the new Assembly was formally 
opened and an address of thanks to the King for the new 
constitution was loyally moved by the CPP leaders, it was 
Danquah who refused to support the motion. He spoke 
bitterly against the inadequacies of the constitution, 
called for “ immediate self-government,” and taunted Mr 
Nkrumah for working a constitution which he had publicly 
dubbed as “ bogus.” On April 24th Danquah moved a reso- 
lution calling for the appointment of a commission to draft 
yet a further new constitution giving the Gold Coast full 
Dominion status. Thousands of people gathered round the 
Assembly building to hear the debate, and to think their own 
thoughts when a CPP minister, replying for the Government, 
condemned the motion as a political stunt. “ What would 
the world think of us, if, without giving the new constitu- 
tion a trial, we embarked on another one ? ” he asked. 


Nevertheless, the back-benchers, with their erstwhile 
thunder stolen, and confronted with a turbulent array of 
cocoa-farmers, feel a little disturbed. Everything now depends 
on what practical results the Government can show in terms 
of domestic betterment. What proof can be given the people 
that now, under their own freely-chosen Government, they 
will enjoy more of the good things of the earth? It is 
extraordinarily unfortunate that this testing period coincides 
with the new austerities inherent in world rearmament. There 
are bound to be supply shortages which will retard the many 
development projects which are being planned, and it will 
bear hardly on the Colonial Office to ensure, for the sake 
of the success of this particular political experiment, that the 
Gold Coast is given what will amount to a privileged position, 
in future allocations of equipment and materials. 


The Volta Scheme 


But to balance the misfortune of the new tightness in the 
supplies position, there is the good fortune that the plans 
for the Volta scheme, heartily supported by Gold Beast 
politicians, is reaching maturity just at this time. This is a 
scheme which is expected to cost at least {100 million. Its 
fulcrum is an impressively large hydro-electric project, the 
main outlet for the electric power being the manufacture of 
aluminium from the nearby bauxite deposits. Subsidiary to 
this would be a new railway line and a new seaport—the coast 
has been surveyed for a site for the port, and dam sites for 
the power project have been proposed. Furthermore, it is 
intended to irrigate an area of 500,000 acres in the Accra 
plains by means of a canal from the proposed reservoir. 


Every sort of expert advice has been brought in to the 
preparation of this scheme. A London firm of consulting 
engineers has carried out the main survey, and has worked 
in conjunction with Government geologists, soil scientists, 
to; phical surveyors and medical experts. Aerial photo- 
gtaphy is being done by the RAF ; drilling tions are 
isp toe: beante digeiies iuhguer ppaticar', cb comer 
ing uxite its. The great is, of 
finance. Some capital will have to be raised in London, and 
special legislation may be required. There has been talk 
of using some of the Cocoa Fund, but, apart from the 


farmers’ opposition, this will not be easy. This money 
cannot be lightheartedly tied up in long-term investment ; 


£35 million are, for instance, allocated to a special price 
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stabilisation reserve, to provide security for the Coed, 
growers if prices should fall. . 
It is reckoned that a scheme of this sort would take «ig ;, 
seven years to carry through ; it would provide handsome 
for new employment, and the faprored electricity supply 
would encourage new industries, better road and j,i 
facilities would open up new areas, as would the inland water. 
way. Understandably enough, there will be  poweriy 
political pressure in the Gold Coast to proceed with thi, 
ambitious project ; if it is successful Mr Nkrumah and };. 
friends will be firmly established in public esteem and sh, 
new constitution will be considered to have justified itself 


For there is this tricky feature in the Gold Coast situatio; 
—the present political experiment will stand or fall, not o, 
its own merits, but on what is done on the economic front, 
The less impressive the economic achievement, the loud: 
will be the cry not for less but for more self-governmen, 
All setbacks will be attributed—at least, by the politicians— 
to the simple fact that the Gold Coast is not yet a {ui 
Dominion. Give it Dominion status, so it will be argued 
and all problems will be solved overnight. But whicheye; 
way the tide of fortune turns, many observers doubt whethe; 
the present constitution—which gives so much but not quite 
everything—will satisfy African nationalism for even 4 
long as a decade. 


Singapore and the Rubber 
Embargo 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MALAYA] 


Tue banning of rubber exports to China hardly took Malay: 
by surprise. It had been felt that destination contol, 
announced in Singapore on April gth was only the prelude 
to embargo, for if the intention was to reduce Chinese pui- 
chases of rubber to a level approximating to normal civiliaa 
consumption then there could be no more sales for the rest 
of the year. Direct shipments to China in the first quarter 
of the year totalled 22,672 tons, roughly the 1947-49 average. 
Another 31,819 tons had been shi to Hongkong, and 
it was to be assumed that all of this also would find its way 
eventually to China. Hongkong retains next to nothing: ol 
its rubber imports. In .the first quarter, therefore, Chim 
acquired over 46,000 tons of rubber, making 123,000 tons 
since the Korean war began. In the preceding six months 
mre to China and Hongkong together came to less than 
000 tons. 


There was some hard thinking between the enforcement 
of destinational control and the announcement in London:0 
the British ban and the request to Malaya to act. It would 
be untrue to say that Malayan opinion was ahead of British, 
but there was certainly an uneasy feeling that it was morally 
indefensible to continue sending rubber to the Communists 
while America, sh ing the main burden in Korea, was 
having to restrict the use of natural rubber and while Malaya 
itself was fighting its own war against Communist Chinese. 
At any rate, the embargo on exports has been accepted with- 
out criticism, whereas destination control on the whole ws 
opposed. In both Legislative Councils, Singapore and the 
Fi European unofficials were among those who ques 
tioned Whitehall’s directive to Malaya to restrict exports (0 
China. But no one yet, either in the rubber trade or out of 
_ The swing in opinion is explained by several factors 
including the great American debate which has been-givco 
ublicity and which has found the Chines: 
leaning towards MacArthur, Destination control als 
a poor ion because’ it was presented not a5 4 


strategic necessity in ‘the sense of depriving China of wit 
supplies, but as a measure that would assist the United States 
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When in 1485, King Richard the Third cried:— 
“A horse! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse” ! 
a Catesby was there to serve his need. 


Successive Generations of the House of Catesby 
offer the same tradition of service to the Leaders 


of Commerce and Industry of to-day in Catesbys . 


Office Furnishing—for a complete new office or 
a single item we invite your enquiry to our 
Director of Contracts, 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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“South African Sherry 
for me every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 
You certainly have! Do you remember you told me to 
look specially for the fine South African sherries. Since 
then I’ve found some which are just exactly to my taste. 
And don’t you find them easy on the pocket, too? That 
means something these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such remarkably good wines 
at such a reasonable price ? 

Well, there are two reasons: that amazing climate of 
theirs at the Cape, and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is becoming so popular, 
then. 

It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve been making 
wine in South Africa for nearly 300 years. With all that 
experience behind them and the splendid organization they 
have now built up, they’re able to produce the very 
highest quality. Their really fine wines are matured for 
many years before they’re shipped to this country. 

I suppose we can now say, then, that South Africa is one 
of the leading wine producing countries ? 
Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your glass!” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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to build up its stockpile. In Singapore the Colonial Secretary 
injudiciously coupled the problem of stockpiling with the 
inflationary results of prices stimulated by competitive buy- 
ing, an unsympathetic comment at a moment,when the 
General Services Administration (GSA), the sole American 
buyer, was preparing to hammer the price. Between April 9th 
and May 1oth, when the ban was announced, rubber fell by 
70 cents (approx. 1s. 7d.) a pound, or nearly 80 per cent more 
than rubber was worth before sterling was devalued. 


There was also the comfortable feeling that if there were 
‘any objection to sales to China on strategic grounds, it would 
be for Britain to say so. As recently as February, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Mr James Griffiths, told Parlia- 
ment he thought that heavy Chinese purchases could be 
explained by the wish to buy quickly before the price rose 
still further. There has been British control. of strategic 
materials for some months, and if Britain was satisfied there 
seemed no reason for doubts in Malaya. The rubber industry 
could hardly be expected to take the Singapore Government’s 
view of the dangers of price stimulation. 


‘It is too early yet to judge what will be the final effect of 
the ban on the price of rubber. It really depends on the 
Americans, and whether the GSA seizes the chance for a 
little more hammering. The industry has not approved the 
Administration’s recent activities, and fears that now that 
there is no Chinese competition in the Singapore market the 
Americans will let the extra 17,000 tons a month drag down 
the price. But it must be expected that China will now turn 
to Indonesia and possibly Céylon, and Singapore’s immediate 
anxiety is the threat this represents to the entrepot trade in 
Indonesian rubber. Last year 361,357 tons of Indonesian 
rubber came to Malaya for marketing in Singapore. A great 
deal of it is processed by Chinese’ mills in Sitigapore, and it 
is a profitable business both for Malaya and Britain. Although 
Indonesia gets American dollars for-any rubber sold to the 
United States, the processing adds to the Commonwealth’s 
dollar pool. 

It will be difficult for China to buy what it wants in 
Indonesia, but it will not be impossible, and the chances are 
that some Chinese millers will consider transferring operations 
to Indonesia. This possibility has been suggested whenever 
restrictions on trade with Communist China have appeared 
likely, and if Indonesia’s first reactions to news of the British 
ban are also its last, then invitations to Singapore Chinese 
millers to operate in Indonesia must be expected. The flow 
of Indonesian rubber has recently been greater than ever. 
Malayan imports for the first quarter of this year totalled 
130,000 tons. 

The question of unfulfilled contracts to China is not 
regarded as a serious problem. It has been the practice 
for sellers to wait for the cash before concluding contracts, a 
circumstance which finds market opinion in general op 
to amy idea that the British Government should feel itself 
obliged to take up any rubber allegedly sold, but now banned 
from export. About 20,000 tons was bought in April and 
9,000 tons was shipped. 


New Zealand’s Waterfront 


[FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


It is easy to exaggerate the extent of violence and intimidation 
in the New waterfront dispute. New Zealanders 
who are unused to these demonstrations—the last of them 
occurred during the depression riots in the ’thirties—are apt 
to exaggerate the importance of what has occurred. New 
Zealand politicians, who have less reason to be surprised, 
cannot be blamed for giving the demonstrations their full 
value in anti-strike publicity ; and Australian newspapermen, 
who have bustled across the Tasman Sea with raised blood 
pressures after their own elections, have found New Zealand’s 


_a member of the 
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The extent of the violence and intimidation can 


be bri 
summarised. Ee 


It began with an unsuccessful attempt to 


dynamite a bridge giving access to opencast coal workings jn 


the Waikato. : was. only discovered after a 
early morning workmen’s train had safely negotiated the 
bridge. Repairs were quickly made and the bridge, like aj 
others of importance, is now under guard. There were thre: 
vicious attacks two officials of the newly registered 


part, but in all three the police had full command of th- 
situation. There was also a reported attempt to intimidate 
volunteer corps in Wellington by 
beating him up just after he had enlisted, and in the South 
Island two amateurish attempts were made at sabotage. 


Civil Emergency Corps 

In addition to these overt acts, there has been an intensif- 
cation of the flow of anonymous leaflets and pamphlets issued 
in support of the strikers. Some’ of these vilify individuals ; 
some purport to give the strikers’ side of the dispute. The 
majority are highly i ; has been a number 
of instances in which the word “scab ”—much in use in this 
dispute—has been painted or chalked on the houses of men 
who have taken leading parts in forming new unions. In at 
least two cases, the epithets were placed on the wrong houses. 
There has also been a good deal of finger-pointing, whisper- 
ing and anonymous scandalmongering. In the sum total, all 
these incidents, though they are disturbing, do not justily 
some of the language used to describe them. There isa 
reckless and lawless element the strikers which will 
stop at nothing ; but there is no indication that this element 
has control and no indication that the New Zealand police, 
backed by the services, are not well able to control it. 

bis a? move in calling aod the recruitment of 
a volunteer civil emergency corps. is ly precautionary 
and admenitory. . The respo: Redd ishexediate and is 
an indication that the public only meeds to be told what to 
do to back the forces offaw and order and it will do it. It 
is unlikely, however, that more than a small number of the 
volunteers will be used. Some are already being employed 
in Auckland to guard the homes of new unionists. But the 
chief effect of the ‘volunteer guard is as a moral deterrent. 
The Government by acting promptly has now a force of over 
12,000 men available for use-if required. ‘ 

Apart from this move, which is in no way an indication 
that it has lost control of the situation, the Government his 
done little more than ensure that adequate numbers of police 
are available where they are likely to be needed and make 
an impressive display of force in protecting the operations 
of the new waterside union in Auckland. Strikers who tried 
to march on the Auckland wharves last week, when the new 
union began work, were confronted by several hundred 
— backed by servicemen in war kit and unlimbered fire 

ses. After the strikers’ scouts had reported this reception 
committee, the march dispersed. 

The Government’s use of the regulations has 
been strongly attacked by the leader of the Labour opposi- 
tion, Mr Walter Nash. He maintains that the refusal of the 
Auckland City Council to allow him to address a public 
meeting on May 22nd in the Auckland Town Hall was really 
ooo by —— ; and that the Government : using the 
reguiations and the present situation to upset the 
traditions of freedom and free speech. In fact the council's 
decision was made entirely by itself. Mr Nash also com- 


plained that the Government has refused to allow members of 


the Opposition to use the State owned radio service to discuss 
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Has nobody told you, Mr. G rigson? 


Most drivers take the underneath of a car for granted, but industry cannot leave protection from 
rust to chance. Among the most effective methods of rust removal and rust prevention are those calling 
for phosphoric acid. Albright and Wilson’s phosphate products in many different ways, often 


anonymously, are giving manufacturers what they want—to provide the better goods which the public needs. 
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the strike, and that Cabinet Ministers have used the radio to 
give the public a one-sided picture. 


It would be misleading to pretend that there are not mis- 
givings in New Zealand about the employment of arbitrary 
regulations which, if they were fully applied, would have 
all the effect of martial law. Nevertheless these criticisms 
are mainly on the score of principle rather than that of 
practice, for the regulations have so far been very moderately 
interpreted and sparingly enforced. The strikers are still, for 
instance, quite openly receiving and distributing supplies 
from relief depots and are well known to be receiving 
monetary help from sympathisers both inside and outside 
the country. : Prime Minister has said that he has no 
intention of employing Ogpu or Gestapo methods to stop 
this, and so far he has been as good as his word. 


‘‘ Hoggenheimer ”” Rides 
Again 
[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue South African Nationalists play a complicated game of 
politics with only three well-thumbed cards. These are the 
black bogey, the British connection, and “ Hoggenheimer.” 
This three-card trick has, however, had surprising successes. 
It put the late General Hertzog into power in 1924 and kept a 
Nationalist Government going from that date until 1933 ; and 
it put the Nationalists under Dr Malan back in power three 
years ago, just as if there had been no fusion, no war, and 
no General Smuts. 


The black bogey and the British connection are never in 
discard, but it is sometimes advisable to hold them in reserve 
for a time. Then it becomes the turn of “ Hoggenheimer.” 
The name is the creation of a brilliant political cartoonist 
called Boonzaier, who in the mid-twenties attached it to a 
paunchy, cigar-smoking capitalist obviously purloined from 
the Labour Press. “ Hoggenheimer” represented “ money 
power,” which in South Africa has traditionally meant the 
gold and diamond mines. It is no accident that “ Hoggen- 
heimer ” rhymes with Oppenheimer. 


The first hint that “ Hoggenheimer ” was about to reappear 
on the political stage came some months ago in the form of 
some ambiguous phrases from the Nationalist Minister of 
Economic Affairs, Mr Eric Louw, an indefatigable smeller out 
of United Party plots and strategems. Mr Louw, in the midst 
of a discourse on import control, rambled into a tirade against 
business men who bit the Ministerial hand that fed them. 
Well used to Mr Louw’s grumbles about his constantly 
nibbled hands, the general public, and even most business 
men, detected no cause for undue alarm, even though Mr 
Louw warned that those who deliberately tried to harm 
the Government could expect no great favours from it. 
The real eruption came in Parliament, when Dr J. H. Loock, 
a former Smuts supporter who has joined the Nationalists, 
darkly described a mysterious dinner (held either in Johan- 
nesburg or in Cape Town: Nationalist versions vary) at 
which sinister mining magnates decided to contribute 
£1,000,000 (“ what is a million to them ? ” asked Dr Loock 
scornfully) towards the overthrow of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. Dr Loock explained that one part of the plot was 
to buy over. “outstanding Afrikaner intellectuals,” and 
added modestly that he himself had been offered a good 
slice of the £1,000,000, but had rejected it with contempt. 


The Nationalist campaign then began in earnest. Dr 
Malan’s paper, the Burger, protested in the sacred name of 

against the United Party becoming the “ chosen 
instrument of the money-power.” The Volksblad (Bloem- 
fontcin) spoke, in the same breath, of “ sinister money- 
power” and “ {1,000,000 for spreading the doctrine of 
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liberalism.” The Transvaler went better than either dis. 
closing to its presumably horror-stricken readers a “ dastardly 
dismiss workers, while simultaneously the rich merchants 
would “ withhold scarce commodities and goods essential 1 
the henne,": tee fat SO ewes oe oak: 
back into power of the United Party. “ This plan,” 53; 
the Transvaler, “ has been framed in close co-operation with 
the United South Africa Trust Fund.” 


3 
e 


E. 


£1,000,000 (which inciden is merely a target and one 
which is very far from having been achieved by the Fund), 


Warning to Businessmen 


It was not to be that Mr Oppenheimer’s explana- 
tion would cut much ice with the Nationalists. The — 


of Native Affairs, Dr H. F. Verwoerd, warned businessmen 
that they had no right to “ mix up their duties with politics.” 
That was what, in South America, uced bloody revolu- 
tions. Dr Albert van Rhyn said if this sort of thing wen 
on, the Nationalists might seriously consider nationalising 
the gold mines. History was repeating itself with a venge- 
ance. In 1929, the for Kimberley had faced an 
identical tumult. Kimberley at that time was represented 
by Sir Ernest Oppenheimer. He then declared: “We 
mining and industrial people are told that if we meddle in 
politics—which means if we support the Smuts party—we 
shall be punished. We are part of South Africa, and an 
important part. We have every right to be heard. We will 
not be underdogs.” 

Last year, speaking at a banquet in honour of Sir Ernest’s 
70th birthday, the Nationalist Minister of the Interior, Dr 
T. E. Donges, said: “He (Sir Ernest) has always shown 
an unwavering faith in and an u ing loyalty to South 
Africa. That faith . . . attracted capital from overseas and 
helped us to develop this country.” Despite these tributes 
to capitalism and a great capitalist, the opportunity given by 
the creation of the United South Africa Trust Fund, to 
parade “ Hoggenheimer ” once more, has proved too good to 
miss. The Nationalists’ campaign is not going badly. Mr 
Oppenheimer has already been on fhe tefcasive In 
a speech to his constituents at Kimberley, he was obliged to 
deny either that his Trust Fund wished to destroy the colour 
bar in industry (as alleged by the Nationalists), or even that 
it upheld the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 
Mr Louw, himself a former South African delegate to the 
United Nations, quickly pointed out that “ the Trust upholds 


* the fundamental rights of man as recognised by the member 


States of the United Nations’; this concluding phrase in 
the Trust Fund’s objectives is clearly intended to refer t 
the whole Declaration of Human Rights and Freedoms.” 


Most outside observers will think this a not very damaging 
point for Mr Louw to score. It is symptomatic of the 
present state of affairs in South Africa that so apparently 
innocent an objective may prove very damaging indeed to 
its sponsors. This state of mind goes far to explain how the 
Nationalists can talk about “ capitalism ” and “ liberalism 
as synonymous terms, one as objectionable as the other, 
and proceed, not unsuccessfully, to force their opponents © 
half-deny that they support either of these obnoxious things. 
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An important development in flour mill design is a pneu- 
matic method of sucking the mill products through pipes 
instead of using mechanical conveyors and elevators. This 
gives a cleaner layout, and because it needs less space it 
reduces the building costs; it has many other technical 
advantages. The Simon patented pneumatic system uses 
about one-third of the power consumed by other pneumatic 
methods. Many uew Simon mills are being designed on 
this system and many others converted to it. This ts an 
example of the Simon principle of doing things better and 
more cheaply. 
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BULMER’S CALCULATORS and 
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economising in time, labour and 
money. Thousands of commercial 
firms, and organisations, large and 
small, throughout the British Isles, 
also government departments, have 
our equipment in constant use 
producing vital figures. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Case for Monetary Policy —Ill 


An All-round 


A TIGHTER monetary policy needs to be brought 
to the aid of the Chancellor’s budgetary effort at 
disinflation if the degree of inflation in Britain is to be 
kept within reasonable bounds in the next few years. 
This does not mean that there must be a sudden swing 
from cheap to dear money; monetary weapons can be 
very sensitive and much could be achieved by quite 
moderate tactics. The full advantages of using monetary 
"techniques to reduce the pressure of excessive demand 
would not be reaped, however, merely by operations 
designed to reinforce the rising tendency of rates in the 
gilt-edged market. The real need is for a more com- 
prehensive and flexible policy than this ; and for this 
purpose the first essential step is to drop the present 
abnormal system whereby bank “cash” is in effect 
created automatically to meet any demand that the 
commercial banks put upon the discount market. The 
Bank of England should reaffirm the traditional rule, 
invariably followed before 1939, that any releases of 
credit to the market or the banks at rates below Bank 
rate are made solely upon its own initiative. This 
termination of the unnatural system of “ automatic ” 
creation of cash would give a salutary warning to the 
banking system, and might have powerful effects even 
though the Bank remained quite liberal in its releases 
of credit. It was argued last week that these two lines 
of policy, acting in conjunction with budgetary dis- 
inflation, might exert a sufficient restraint (or at least as 
great a restraint as the Government was prepared to 
countenance) without provoking more than a moderate 
rise in short-term rates. 


It is not certain, however, that this would be so ; the 
policy has to feel its way, and much would depend upon 
the skill of the authorities. If the degree of inflation was 
still disturbing and if the authorities were determined 
to combat it, they might have to reconcile themselves to 
a temporary rise in transitional unemployment somewhat 
beyond the levels they are willing to contemplate now. 
But whether or not that were so, they would need a still 
tighter monetary policy—more particularly if they were 
not prepared to meet the second and third instalments 


of arms outlays by budgetary retrenchment, notably in 
social services. 


At this point the policy of gradually tightening the 
rein upon the short loan market would inevitably provoke 
a more general advance in rates, and this would also 
become desirable in itself. Tradition might suggest that 
the right step then would be to raise Bank rate ; on the 
other hand, it is commonly argued that Bank rate has 
long been deprived of all significance—because, except 
for the few weeks following the outbreak of war, it has 
not been changed since 1932, and especially because 
Dr Dalton moved the whole structure of short rates in 
1945 without altering it. In fact, neither of these 
arguments is reasonable. Bank rate, even now, is still 


Rise in Rates 


the minimum rate at which the Bank of England, as the 
lender of last resort, is obliged to buy (or lend against) 
approved securities from those who have access to ji; 
facilities: The reason why Bank rate has exerted no 
effect for so many years is simply because the discoun, 
houses have always felt sure that they would never be 
obliged to go cap in hand to seek aid on these terms 
Since this assurance rests upon their present virtually 
automatic right to sell bills to the “ special buyer” a 
the market rate, the withdrawal of this right, unless 
very carefully staged and accompanied by liberal 
behaviour by the special buyer, would at once make the 
level of Bank rate a real contingent factor in their 
calculations. On the other hand, the margin between the 
present Treasury bill rate of a shade over } per cent and 
Bank rate of 2 per cent is so wide that the authorities, if 
they operated skilfully, would find that a large measur: 
of credit restraint could be exerted before it becam: 
necessary to raise Bank rate. 


* 


Necessarily, these first steps towards restoring con- 
ventional relationships that have been distorted for so 
long could not follow any precedent ; the nearest parallel 
would be the Daltonian move of 1945. On that 
occasion, the originating move was the Chancellor's 
decision to reduce by 4 per cent (to § per cent) the rate 
paid to the banks on Treasury deposit receipts. But 
in the circumstances now envisaged, the gradual advance 
in market discount rates, bank call money charges and 
Treasury bill tender rates in response to tighter short 
loan conditions would presumably have been accom- 
panied by roughly parallel adjustments in the TDR rate. 
This advance in rates could not surpass 4 per cent (and 
conceivably could not much exceed } per cent) without 
logically requiring an increase in rates allowed by the 
banks on deposit accounts ; in the unlikely event that 
the banks did not voluntarily raise these rates by 4 pet 
cent as soon as the Treasury bill tender rate reached 
I per cent, the authorities should use their powers to 
direct them to do so. This would ensure that the 
movement of rates began to extend to charges for 
ordinary bank advances, thereby providing a specific 
deterrent to marginal borrowings and preventing switch- 


ing of borrowings from acceptance credits to bank 
advances. 


It is not suggested that a rise in rates of the order of 
+ to 3 per cent would of itself have decisive effects; 
within limits such as these, the policy would be likely 
to exert itself much more powerfully through the caution 
it induced among lenders than by its direct discourage 
ment of borrowers. In any approach such as this, where 
the object is to get maximum results from the least 10- 
crease in rates, the essential precept should b 


“ gradualness "—which means that the emphasis should 
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be upon the quantity of credit rather than upon the rate. 
The advance in rates should be regarded as consequen- 
tial upon the slow tightening of credit supplies rather 
than as the purpose in view (even though the two pro- 
cesses are in fact only different facets of the same object). 
This is in contra-distinction to the old technique of 
raising rates abruptly, and then of seeking to make the 
new level effective by deliberately reducing the volume 
of credit if public demand did not fall far enough 
automatically. 


It would of course be idle to suppose that a cautious 
and gradual policy of this kind, even when pursued also 
through the gilt-edged market, would be strong enough 
perceptibly to damp down an inflation fed by reckless 
budgeting. What is proposed here is a supplementary 
policy, one that presupposes a budget that does not fall 
hopelessly short of its disinflationary target and also pre- 
supposes a continuance of other methods of restraint— 
such as present physical controls of investment and of 
scarce materials. It is suggested, however, that, given 
reasonable policies in these other directions, quite a 
moderate degree of monetary restraint would make all the 
difference. Needless to say, its efficacy would be power- 
fully and desirably enhanced if its implications were 
accepted throughout the Government sector of the 
economy—if the new level of rates were given due weight 
in the planning of Government-sponsored investment, 
and if it was followed by the Public Works Loan Board 
and translated thereby into the level of rents for local 
authority houses. Indeed, the logical accompaniment 
(though not a necessary consequence) of a tighter money 
policy would be a substantial revision of the system of 
rent restriction. The interest rate policy of Government 
lending agencies should be akin to that followed by the 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, which last week 
announced an increase from 4 to 4} per cent in its rates 
for new lendings—thus re-establishing its margins as it 
did with its previous increase in 1949, over the higher 
yield basis already established in the gilt-edged market. 


& 


The more obstinately the Government clings to 
arbitrary interest rate policies, and to high levels of wel- 
fare and other non-defence expenditure despite the rise in 
arms outlays, the stronger would be the resistance needed 
from monetary policy. If that policy were required to 
take the main strain of resisting inflation, then, indeed, 


it would be necessary to envisage a rise in Bank rate to 
levels beyond the range associated with “ cheap” money. 
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Even so, the cutting edge of the policy would not be the 
increase in Bank rate as such, but the measures of credit 
contraction required to make Bank rate effective—in the 
sense that rates in the market and banking system were 
appropriately related to it. 

There remains to consider the familiar contention that 
the Chancellor dare not contemplate a rise in interest 
rates—especially short term rates—because of the dire 
repercussions that would have upon the budget. A 
major flaw in this reasoning is its implicit assumption 
that, by avoiding a rise in the interest charges he has to 
pay on re-borrowings and new finance, the Chancellor 
will to that extent avoid a rise in his budgetary expendi- 
ture. In fact, the very opposite is likely to be true. 
Given that a tighter money policy would have exercised 
a potent restraint upon inflation, a refusal to accept a 
rise in interest costs is tantamount to a deliberate choice 
to accept instead an avoidable rise in the money cost of 
at least the greater part of all other budget expenditures. 
A rise of 4 to 7 per cent in rates payable on the present 
floating debt would mean that Exchequer payments to 
holders other than Government agencies and the Bank 
of England would rise by roughly £20 to £30 million 
in rather more than twelve months—if domestic pay- 
ments are estimated after deduction of tax at the standard 
rate and external payments are estimated gross. On the 
other hand, an increase of no more than 5 per cent in 
the prices paid by the Government for its expenditure 
on goods and services—not to mention its large social 
payments—would cost the Chancellor {£100 million a 
year. In other words, short term rates would have to 
rise above 3 per cent before they would add to the 
Government’s expenditures as large a sum as would be 
added by a § per cent rise in the average price of the 
goods and services it consumes. This calculation ignores 
the repercussions on other Government debt, because 
none of this is compulsorily redeemable before 1953 ; 
but if the cost of refinancing compulsory maturities were 
also raised by 4 to 2 per cent, and if this increase endured 
for the next five years or so, the net annual cost of the 
refinanced debt would thereafter be raised by about 
£5,000,000 to £8,000,000. 

These pro forma calculations, rough though they are, 
are sufficient to show the emptiness of the contention 
that a tighter money policy of the kind that is needed 
now would have awkward repercussions upon the 
budget. The increase in Government expenditures that 
is threatened by the inflationary rise in prices is at present 
incomparably greater than the small rise in interest costs 
likely to be involved in the monetary measures necessary 
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to supplement other counter-inflationary policies. In 
other words, a tighter money policy would actually be 
the means of keeping down Government expenditure. 
But, even if this were not so, the case for monetary policy 
would not be any less strong. The overriding considera- 
tion is the health and strength of the national economy 
as a whole, not the level of Government expenditure as 


Textiles and 


T is some months since the Government first warned 
the textile industries that they would have to expand 
their exports considerably during the next three years to 
compensate for the coming inroad of defence orders into 
the exports of the metal industries. More than half 
the country’s total exports in 1950 came from the metal- 
using group of industries: during the coming year, 
defence contracts will absorb output from these indus- 
tries of a value equivalent to about one-third of their 
exports last year. In rough and ready terms, exports of 
consumer goods would need to expand by £350 million 
this year to make good the fall in exports of metal 
manufactures. When the first draft of the re-armament 
programme was drawn up last autumn, it seemed 
reasonable to expect the textile industry to meet relatively 
small defence orders (£50 million during 1951) and at 
the same time to make a sizeable contribution to the 
necessary increase in exports of “ soft .” Since 
then, the conditions under which the textile industry is 
working have deteriorated in such a way that the task, 
although not impossible, is no longer straightforward. 
Output of cotton, wool and rayon goods expanded 
during 1950 ; it has done so every year since the war ; 
but this year a simultaneous scarcity of the raw materials 
used by each industry suggests that total output is certain 
to fall. Its effect is already being felt in rayon produc- 
tion, where the shortage of sulphuric acid will reduce 
output during the first half of the year by 1o per cent 
compared with the last quarter of 1950. 


This fall in rayon production has serious implica- 
tions for the cotton and wool industries, since both 
have been hoping to increase their consumption of 
rayon to offset shortages of their primary fibres. A 10 
per cent cut in rayon deliveries to the cotton weavers 
might mean a drop of more than two per cent in the 
cotton industry’s total output of cloth. It is not strictly 
correct to say that Lancashire is also experiencing a 
shortage of cotton ; but deliveries of raw cotton have 


been dislocated in such a way that the effect is the same. 


Supplies of American cotton have fallen, and: although 
the Raw Cotton Commission bought enough cotton in 
other countries to make up for the cut in American sup- 
plies, some of it is a poor substitute for American cotton 
and cannot be spun into the same type of yarn. The 
difference may mean adaptation of the production 
schedule of both spinners and weavers, but individual 

ts are unlikely to do this until forced to by 
continual failure of their suppliers to deliver the types 
of raw cotton or yarn ordered. Yarn deliveries will be 
made all the more problematic by increased competition 
for yarn from the hosiery and knitting industry ; this was 
leading to something approaching shortage even before 
' raw materials became scarce. There is a danger that 
lower activity in the industry might cause it to lose some 
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being progressive! 

The more reluctant the Governmens i” 
curtail its expenditure by a general retrenchment, whic 
is the one means by which the budgetary effort at gi, 
inflation might be made effective, the more imperatiy. 
is it to reinforce that effort by the only other method thy 


is likely to suffice—the method of monetary policy, 


Rearmament 


of the labour that with great efforts it has been able t 
attract in recent output since the war ha; 
been limited only by the supply of labour. By the end 
of 1950, the labour force had been built up to more thay 
312,000 and it is still*growing, workers having bee 
attracted not only by better conditions but by the pro- 
pect of steadier employment than neighbouring light 
industries could offer. Any lost in coming months may 
be lost for good to the rearmament industries ; and redun- 
dancy could encourage resistance among the rest of th: 
workers to redeployment in the mills, a process that has 
been gradually accepted only because it caused no visible 
displacement of labour. 

Unemployment might also develop in the woo 
industry. Its supplies of rayon have been cut and cotton 
deliveries may also fall, but since the industry’s monthly 
consumption of these two fibres is about 3,500,000 
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* Including mixtures and other syathetic fibres. } Jan-Feb. ouly. a 
pounds compared with from 43 to 50 million pounds 
of raw and reused wool, the effect on total output, 
distinct from that of individual mills, should not b& 
noticeable. The fall in wool consumption during the 
six months up to last March—from 44 to 37 million Ib— 
shows how purchases of raw wool have declined ; output 
has been prevented from falling to the same extent onl; 
by substituting reused for virgin wool. Naturally ther: 
are exceptions to this state of affairs. Some of the bigger 
companies bought large quantities of wool in December 
and so have sufficient stocks for many months’ consump 
tion—stocks, moreover, that were bought at prices that 
are even now below current market levels. To som 
extent this offsets the effect of the recent reduction 1 
purchases by many merchants, 


* 


During the three-year defence , the textile 


industries will be required to supply £200 million wort 
of goods. Orders to be met this year amount to abou! 
£50 million and are concentrated on one or two sections 
of the industries. Only a small proportion of defen 
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requirements are for wool cloth, mainly blankets and 
outer clothing for temperate climates. The majority are 
for cotton goods, @ little more than half of them for 
clothing materials. consists of heavy 
cotton cloth for tents, gun covers and tarpaulins. These 
proportions will be reversed when clothing stocks have 
heen built up ; the larger part of the orders will then be 
products. Defence orders, with the 
exception 0 Admiralty orders, are the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Supply: but it was the Board of Trade 
that decided what increases in textile exports will be 
necessary in this coming year. To the extent to which 
priority for an individual defence order may limit a 
company’s ability to export, there will be a division of 
interests between the two ministries. Where defence 
orders for textiles fall upon the canvas-making sections, 
no conflict arises, because these do little export business. 
But these sections have not the capacity to meet the 
Ministry of Supply’s requirements—they have been 
unable to meet mormal peacetime industrial demand. 
Every effort is being made to place the orders abroad, 
but it is almost as difficult to find overseas suppliers. Of 
about 15 million yards of canvas that will be needed this 
year, less than 7,000,000 yards have yet been ordered. 


Those sections of the cotton industry making clothing 
fabrics are fully booked until the end of the summer, 
and a large proportion. of their orders are for export. 
The annual report of the Master Spinners’ Federation 
shows that by December, when discussions took place 
between the industry and the Government about the 
priority to be given to defence, orders for 35 million 
vards of drill, canvas and cellular cloths had been 
accepted from the Ministry of Supply, but orders for a 
further 10 million yards to be delivered in June could 
not be placed. Mr Wilson then told the Federation that 
defence orders would as far as possible be placed abroad : 
of those already booked, about 20 per cent have gone 
to foreign suppliers in Europe and Japan. Negotiations 
still in progress, especially with German mills, may 
eventually involve the placing of a far higher proportion 
of the total defence orders outside this country. 


* 


Behind such a policy lies the fact that the cotton indus- 
try will have to bear almost all the responsibility for 
expanding textile exports. Rayon piece goods exports 
last year amounted to 122.5 million yards ; but falling 
production will make it hard for this industry to reach the 
same figure this year. Last year’s wool piece goods 
exports were 117 million yards and in January exports 
rose to 13.4 million but in many ways this was 
an exceptional month, and its high export level has not 
been maintained in succeeding months. If wool exports 
can continue to be maintained at something like the 
present level of nearly 10 million yards, it will be a 
creditable achievement. There is no immediate lack of 
demand for British wool cloth abroad, but the world 
shortage of raw wool means that world wool cloth output 
can be expected to fall appreciably in the coming year. 
Even if the British industry’s activity does not fall in the 
same proportion, Governments jn importing countries 
may find it politically inadvisable to it an increase 
of imports from Britain at a time when their national 


- wool industries are partially unemployed. No reliance, 


therefore, is bei ‘marked 
in Beiiah — placed upon any expansion 
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Cotton exports, however, promise to be- buoyant. 
During 1950, admittedly, cotton piece goods exports had 
totalled only 822 million yards compared with 
904 million in the previous year. A slump in cotton 
export orders preceded devaluation, and in 1950, when 
foreign buyers were again willing to take goods from 
Lancashire, British weavers became more interested in 
supplying the home market, where restrictions had been 
lifted for the first time since the war. There are no 
indications yet of opposition abroad to the recently- 
increased British cotton exports, particularly since there 
is a tendency to answer high wool prices by increasing 
consumption of cotton goods. There is also likely to be 
less competition from Japan, since many Japanese mills 
will be working on defence orders for the American 
forces. British exports in January reached 92 million 
square yards and were 23 per cent higher than in 
December, a month in which exports were already nearly 
7,000,000 yards higher than the monthly average for 
1950. These high shipments were largely the result of 
heavy orders that were placed in Lancashire at the start 
of fighting in Korea. These orders alone are big enough 
to maintain export deliveries at approximately the same 
rate for some months even though the February and 
March shipments were well below those for January. If 
the rate could be maintained throughout the year—and it 
is more than 30 per cent higher than the average for 
1949—it would represent at January prices an increase 
of about £50 million in cotton piece goods exports. 


* 


If these industries are to increase exports to such an 
extent out of a reduced total output, and at the same 
time to meet the defence orders that are placed in this 
country, it is clear that deliveries to the home market 
will have to be cut, though so far increased cotton exports 
have been achieved without doing this. The President 
of the Board of Trade assured Parliament and the indus- 
try that there would be no return to clothes rationing, 
but many people in the industry, particularly those using 
wool, think rising prices will be a sufficient restraint—a 
belief that does not appear to be borne out by trends so 
far. These suggest that consumers will go on buying 
so long as they think prices will go on rising, the 
more so when the supply of other consumer goods 
becomes scarce. When rising prices finally begin to 
affect consumer choice they are likely to direct it from 
wool cloth to rayon and cotton goods, thus increasing 
home demand for just those products tha. can more easily 
be sold abroad. Alternatively, the Board of Trade may 
be relying, as it has relied in the past, on keeping the 
domestic utility price ceilings below average export prices 
in order to make the home market less attractive to manu- 
facturers. This makes the big and questionable assump- 
tion that home sales will fall automatically with each 
reduction in utility deliveries. 


It is hard to believe, after weighing these many con- 
flicting factors, that cotton exports can be increased this 
year by more than, say, £50 million and wool exports 
by about {10 million. Textile exports might, on this 
assumption, close between one-third and two-fifths of the 
gap that defence requirements may open ; but only if 
steps are taken to check the flow to the home market. It 
is surely high time that the Board of Trade gave the 
industry a clear lead to what is expected of it. 
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Business Notes. 


World Bank Comes to London 


The negotiations for the launching of a loan for the 
International Bank, discussed in these columns last week after 
the visit of the Bank’s President, Mr Eugene Black, to 
London, were concluded shortly after the holiday. As 
expected, the operation is taking place under the highest 
auspices. A consortium of the six leading London merchant 
banks has acquired {5,000,000 of World Bank stock and is 
offering it for sale on the market on Wednesday next. The 
stock, which bears interest at 3} per cent and is redeemable 
between 1966 and 1971, will be offered at a price of 97. 
The gross pice Som yield to latest date would thus work 
out at £3 14s. 4d. per cent ; the nearest compatable British 
Government security, 3 per cent Savings Bonds 1960-70, 
showed a gross redemption yield of £3 8s. 5d. per cent at 
the close of business on Tuesday. World Bank bonds carry 
the joint and several guarantee of all member governments 
up to the amount of the uncalled portion of each country’s 
capital subscription ; the total of these uncalled subscriptions 
amounts to $6,671 million, of which the United States share 
is $2,540 million and the British share $1,040 million. At 
the moment there are only $311 million of World Bank 
bonds outstanding, in the United States and Switzerland. 
The security behind the new bonds is therefore impressively 
massive—and it would remain so even if the Bank were 
not currently running at a profit (Mr Eugene Black estimated 
last week that the net profit for 1950-51 should come out 
at about $15 million). Although the issue will not be a 
trustee security, transfers of the stock will be freed from 
United Kingdom stamp duty by a clause in the current 
Finance Bill. Moreover, it has the distinctive attraction that 
interest will be paid without reduction of United Kingdom 
income-tax. The excess of about 0.3 per cent over existing 
gilt-edged yields therefore seems distinctly generous, and 
unless there is a sharp down-turn in the market between now 
and next Wednesday the issue seems likely to be over- 
subscribed. On strict investment principles, indeed, there is 
no reason why World Bank securities should not rank equally 
in status with those of the British or US Governments in 
their several markets. In New York, however, that has not 
so far been true—though the gap between the yield on World 
Bank bonds and American Government securities (recently 
about 0.4 per cent) seems to be narrowing appreciably now 
ag Federal Reserve has removed its peg on Government 
stock, 


Mr Black stated at a Press conference on Wednesday 
that this issue should provide the World Bank with sufficient 
sterling resources to meet its immediate prospective sterling 
lending needs. There is therefore not likely to be any need 
to ask for the early release of any more of Britain’s £82 
million paid-up sterling subscription to the Bank—beyond 
the very small (less than £1,000,000) call already made. In 
the ra longer run, however, the Bank hopes to extend 
its lending of non-dollar currencies considerably. Mr Black 
indicated that the Bank is not considering issuing bonds in 
other capital markets yet awhile (except possibly in those 
of Canada and Switzerland) ; it has apparently been deterred 
from floating issues in some other European centres by the 
high interest rates there obtaining. 


* * * 


No Rubber for China | 


The ban on the shipment of rubber to China announced 
by the President of the Board of Trade ten days ago was 
inevitable once it was known that China had secured nearly 
50,000 tons of rubber from Malaya in the first four months 
of this year; compared with its normal requirements of per- 


haps 30,000 tons a year. For that reason, the ban has had by 
effect on the London market than might perhaps have bes, 
expected. The market had anticipated the announcemen: 
and the price had fallen by 43d. to 3s. 74d. a Ib. before j 
was made. Subsequently, indeed, the market recovered 
though towards the end of the week it weakened to 3, 34 
The British Government’s decision, announced at the same 
time as the ban, to buy any rubber sold to China under fn, 
contracts concluded before export licensing was imposed q, 
April 9th, clearly had a steadying effect. 


The present price is by no means unprofitable for pro. 
ducers. It is still substantially above their present costs of 
production, and seven months ago it was generally though 
that the price would settle at this level in 1951. In February 
rubber was selling at a peak price of 6s, 2d. a Ib., despite th: 
severe restrictions on rican civilian consumption of 
natural rubber and the expansion in American production of 
synthetic rubber. But since then the price has fallen very 
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sharply and a fortnight ago it was around 4s. 5d. a lb. Th 
most notable feature of this decline has been the underlying 
firmness of the market in spite of the shocks it has had 1 
absorb. At the pres the American competition 
was curtailed when the United States Government became 
the sole importer for natural rubber, and in March American 
buying for the stockpile was considerably reduced. At th 
beginning of April both Britain and Malaya introduced 
licensing control on exports of rubber to China, and in thit 


month they were limited to 2,500 tons, Now they have besa 
stopped altogether. 

Finally, this week, the United States reduced its maximum 
buying price from 148 Malay cents (3s. 53d.) a Ib. to 145 
Malay cents (3s. 5d.), and the spot price in London fell by 
a corresponding amount. If tion had been as rift 
as many American observers have imagined, the move 
ments in price since the beginning of the year would hav: 
been much sharper. Admittedly the price has almost halved 
in a period of three months, but the decline, with a fer 
exceptions, has been orderly, 


we x *® 


Surplus This Year ? 


The recent high price of rubber has certainly encourage! 
an expansion in world output. The total for the first thre: 
months of the year was 480,000 tons compared with 374,0° 
tons in the first quarter of 1950—when, however, outpy 
was abnormally low, as Indonesian producers were holding 
back ee The Rubber Study Group at its meeting 


month estimated world production of natucal 
rubber this year at 1,870,000 tons, or only 20,000 tons mor 
than in 1950, but the annual rate for the first quarter ¥® 
1,920,000 tons, 50,000 tons higher than this estimate. 1» 
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high output, however, has been achieved only by drastic 
tapping by smallholders, particularly in Indonesia. The 
resent decline in price may stop this practice, and it will 
also remove the recent deterrent to replanting. 

In contrast to the trend of rubper output, consumption 
has declined sharply. The world total for the first three 
months of this year amounted to 362,500 tons, against 
387,500 tons in the first quarter of last year. This figure 
represents an annual rate of 1,450,000 tons, compared with 
the Study Group’s estimate for 1951 of 1,530,000 tons. The 
main reduction has occurred in the United States, where 
consumption is restricted by governmental control ; in the 
frst quarter it totalled only 114,500 tons, against 177,500 
tons twelve months earlier. In other countries, however, 
consumption has either been maintained or has increased. 


From these figures it would seem that production of 
natural rubber this year might exceed actual consumption by 
anything between 340,000 tons and 470,000 tons. The Study 
Group considered that defence requirements and purchases 
for stock this year might absorb 340,000 tons. But such 
outlets are hardly likely to absorb nearly 500,000 tons, par- 
ticularly as shipments to Russia will be regulated, unless 
Britain and other countries of Western Europe decide to 
accumulate large stockpiles within a short time. Perhaps, 
before the end of the year, the United States will have recon- 
sidered its drastic cut in civilian consumption. 


* * * 


Policy for Fuel 2 ‘ 


Power cuts in May have once again reminded both 
sides of industry that the country’s fuel output capacity is 
still inadequate to cope with cold weather. The immediate 
reasons for the cuts are familiar and unavoidable. More 
electricity generating plant than usual is taken out of com- 
mission for overhaul during the summer months (of which, 
in fuel terms at least, May is one) to ensure that as much 
plant as possible is available throughout the winter. Apart 
from this, the British Electricity Authority is suffering both 
from the excessive age of its older plant and from teething 
troubles with its younger. Demand for electricity in the 
past eighteen months has been increasing at the rate of some 
12-14 per cent a year, running ahead not only of BEA’s 
limited rate of installing generating plant but even of the 
installation programmes it would until recently have 
considered desirable. 


The latest load-shedding added point to the renewed 
Tequests from industry, at recent meetings of the National 
Production Advisory Council, for closer co-ordination of 
national fuel supplies. This issue was raised at the 
beginning of the year by the TUC, with the support of the 
FBI; it suggested that a committee should be set up to 
teport upon “the fuel situation”—and by. implication to 
act a8 a continuing central source of national fuel policy. 
The re-constitution by the Minister of Fuel and Power of 
his expert fuel efficiency committee does not fill the need 
argued by the industrial members of the production council, 
who are concerned more. with the co-ordination of the 
nationalised fuel and power industries’ separate—and not 
necessarily complementary—policies than with the necessary 
but narrower details of fuel efficiency. 

_ Devising “a national fuel policy” is a favourite spare- 
lime preoccupation of some executives and senior civil ser- 


feel that it would demand such a concentration of expertise 


and intelligence from those top ranks as would seriously. 
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tial framewotk—and of the conceivable authority with which 
it might have to be formulated—would certainly need expert 
advice and judgment of the first rank: as a subject for 
desultory discussion by yet another committee or “ working 
party ” drawn from the fuel industries on a “ representative ” 
basis, it would probably receive neither. The nationalised 
industries, in any case, would probably display great caution 
in approaching a subject that might involve stricter super- 
vision of their policies than the Minister now exercises. The 
question will no doubt continue to be raised as fuel strin- 
gency presses upon the economy in coming years ; but, for 
the present, the Government seems likely to continue in the 
comfortable conviction that the most realistic long-term 
national fuel policy is not to have one. 


* * * 


Capital for Merchant Banks 


A good deal of interest has been aroused in the City by 
the decision of Hambros Bank to expand its capital resources 
—and by the fact that the Capital Issues Committee has 
proved sympathetic to this project. The bank is raising 
£2,250,000 by a “rights” issue of £1 fully paid shares 
offered at 45s., and thereby will increase its paid-up capital 
to £3,000,000 and its published reserve to over £2,000,000. 
This news was conveyed in the advertised version of the 
chairman’s speech attached to the report and accounts for 
1950-51. In the circumstances it is regrettable that the report 
itself is not yet available, but it appears that the accounts 
will show an increase of no less than 45 per cent in deposits 
(which rose from £30.7 to £34.0 million in the previous year) 
and one of 19 per cent in acceptances (which then rose from 
{11.9 to {16.1 million), ; 

This large expansion, and the decision to meet it by enlarg- 
ing the capital, is an interesting demonstration of a trend that 
has long been discussed in the City—the big demands that 
are now being put upon the merchant banks and their need 
for additional resources if the London market is to seize the 
opportunities now opening up. The expansion of business 
arising from the finance of external trade reflects not only 
the effects of the steep rise in commodity prices and the 
growth of British exports in volume as well as value, but 
also a revival of purely international demand. It is 
reasonable to assume that the private merchant banking 
houses have particularly been feeling the need for more 
capital, because the impact of taxation upon internal accumu- 
lation of capital falls with especial severity upon them. In 
the circumstances it does not seem fanciful to envisage ten- 
dencies in the merchant banking world analogous to those 
that occurred in the discount market a few years ago—when 
the need to bring capital into line with postwar demands led 


to the conversion of old-established private houses into public 


companies with securities quoted on the Stock Exchange. 


* * * 


The Floating Penny 


Shortly before the Budget the film industry was propos- 
ing to put up cinema prices—and to take the extra proceeds, 
largely free of tax, for itself. When Mr Gaitskell agreed 
that seat prices could go up by {10 million a year—but 
decided to take three-quarters of this in Entertainment 
Tax—the industry recoiled in dismay, declared that 
ware esi not and would not pay higher admission 
prices, an an a campaign on cinema screens pointing out 
the unfair tax burden that this form of entertainment has to 
bear. By last week, however, it had had second thoughts. Its 


- Fepresentatives then conyinced the Films Council, the tri- 


artite that advises the Board of Trade in its dealings 
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halfpenny a seat the Budget would allow, should go untaxed 
to the cinema industry. ; : 

There is something in this proposal besides the character- 
istic and engaging disregard of ordinary logic that alternately 
attracts and irritates outside observers of the business. 
The burden of Entertainment Tax certainly has meant that 
the industry as a whole, out of box-office takings rather more 
than double prewar, is receiving a net income only about 
40 per cent higher than before the war, though its costs 
have also probably more than doubled. The industry held 
in the proposals it put before the Films Council that “ public 
demand may not sustain such increases.” This might be 
too pessimistic, but the promoters of the recent campaign 
against higher tax may find it somewhat difficult to reverse 
tactics and persuade the customer in the one-and-tenpennies 
that 2s. 1d. is easier to pay than two shillings—whoever 
gets his extra pennies, 


* * o 


Steel for Cars 


The motor industry produced 41,592 cars in March, 
31,067 of which were exported. This, like production of 
tractors and commercial vehicles, was slightly higher than 
total output in February, but it was calculated over a five- 
week period ; the average weekly output during March was 
down to 8,318 cars compared with the February average 
of 10,095. Car production is, therefore, beginning to show 
the effects of the steel cuts, although manufacturers’ 
ingenuity will probably always prevent output from falling 
by the full extent of those cuts. This same ingenuity—and 
in some cases the expectation of defence orders—has also 
prevented the lower rate of output from ing to any 
noticeable degree of unemployment. Present steel tions 
are between 15 and 20 per cent lower than individual 
companies were receiving in the last quarter of 1950, 
while actual deliveries of sheet are probably nearer 85 per 
cent of that figure. Similar allocations are expected for the 
third quarter of this year, even though some mills have 
expressed doubt about the possibility of meeting them. On 
this basis, the industry’s output may not fall below the March 
level and might in the fourth quarter of the year improve 
upon it when supplies of sheet steel increase. By that time, 
however, sheet may no longer be the limiting factor on pro- 
duction. The scarcity of zinc, which shows no sign of 
alleviation, would have cut the industry’s output this year by 
10 to 1§ per cent without any shortage of sheet steel, while 
both general steel and iron castings are now becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain. 


* * * 


More Consequences of the Ring Fence 


In his address to stockholders of the British-American 
Tobacco Company last week, Mr D. M. Oppenheim made 
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some pointed criticisms of Section 32 of the new F; 
Bill which, in his words, “ secks to make it unlawful fo, , 
company to move its residence outside the United Kingdon 
or to form its overseas b: into subsidiary Companies 
and even seeks to control the capitalisation of overseas com. 
— within the jurisdiction of colonial, dominion and 
oreign governments.” Throughout the 49 years of its his. 
tory the B.A.T. company has followed the wise policy of 
incorporating its subsidiaries abroad ; subsidiaries of 14), 
sort ate able to take over and carry on the business of th 
parent-company under the management of local directors, i, 
sympathy with local sentiment, in touch with local capity| 
markets and unhampered by the discriminatory tax legisla. 
tion that many developing countries now impose upon 
foreigners. Mr Oppenheim ju that “this has up. 
doubtedly proved to be the right policy politically an 
economically””—and the growth of nationalist sentimen: 
abroad is going to make it even more obviously the righ: 
policy for the future, especially if sterling continues it; 
present course t becoming a hard currency for under. 
developed countries. Unless British companies abroad x: 
going to be allowed to run at their own discretion and x 
their own chosen pace with the tide of nationalist sentiment 
abroad, they may increasingly find themselves being forced 
into a position where local Governments, greedy for the 
sterling remitted to meet administrative expenses as well 4 
dividends, will be reaching out for the blunderbuss of expr. 
priation. To put the matter bluntly, a by-product of Section 
32, unless the Treasury exercises its veto power under it 
with quite unusual care, may be either a diminution of the 
value of British investments abroad or a future crop of 
crises of the Anglo-Iranian kind. If Mr Gaitskel! does not 
see the light economically before the Finance Bill is blud- 
geoned through, Mr Morrison would be well advised 0a 
political grounds to ask him to think again. 


* * * 


Trade in April 


Provisional trade returns for April, issued at the end 
of last week, show that United Kingdom goods to the value 
of £230,100,000 were exported in that month and that 
re-exports were valued at {11 million—making a total »i 
£241,100,000 ; while imports were valued at £311,500,000. 
Both of these were record figures ; the highest previous 
export figure was {214,400,000 in January. The value of 
imports has been steadily increasing month after month and 
was in April about {100 million higher than a year befor:, 
but the figure for exports showed a decided increase over 
the low figures for February and March. The early date 
of Easter partly explains April’s improvement over th 
previous month, which is not the normal seasonal trend ; bu! 
an improvement in shipping is also reflected in the figurs. 


Since some of the April exports were delayed from March, 
the first quarter’s figures perhaps did not justify as much 
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dismal prognostication as they aroused ; likewise 
figures themselves do not represent the sharp 


F 


much higher than a year ago. The size 
at the end of the first six months of the year 
largely upon two factors: whether wo 
continue the tendency to decline and the: terms 
improve (at present prices the total import bill for 


f trade 
not likely to be below the assessment of the 


[Ey 


[951 is 


Survey); and whether textiles and other consumer 
industries can take over much of the burden from 


together, the annual rate of exports and re-exports was nearly 
£2,565 million, whereas the rate specified as necessary in 
the Economic Survey was £2,750 milli To fulfil the 
Survey’s aim the Aprit rate of exports would need to be 
maintained throughout -the rest of the year. 

* 


« - - if 


Exports to North Amevica 


Exports to both the United States and Canada in April 
were greater in value than the rate for the first quarter of 
this year. To the United States total British exports were 
valued at £13.9 million, which was. £2,700,000 above the 
monthly average for the first quarter and {1,100,000 above 
the averagé for the last quarter of 1950. “To Canada exports 
were {14.2 million, £4,700,000 aboye the first quarter’s 
average and {1,900,000 above the October to December 
average. These results are especially encouraging, since the 
big decline in the value of exports to Canada during the firs 
three months has been more than made up. 





a a ee 


Berrisn Exports to Norta AMERICA 
(Monthly Averages in £ thousand) 


Total 


To | ee 
United States Canada | N. Amesica 

, £000 £'000 - £000 

BDSG, 20k FIRM oss ong 0s coediaveexveress 6,700 8,500 15,500 
BRE SEA” ooo bi 0 dcdile ee sca eae 7,300 10,200 17,500 

SB oS eg ae es 10,900 10,900 21,800 
OE hae a setae iginae 12,800 12,300 25,100 

D058, Bak cds Ve doch Ahohs deinen te 11,200 9,500 20,700 
WM oko os Fon, GaN Cake oaadikatece 13,900 14,200 28,100 





The increase in trade to Canada from 1948 to 1950 was 
principally in iron and steel products, non-ferrous metals 
and manufactures, machinery (particularly machine tools and 
electrical machinery) and vehicles (especially new cars), For 


textilé yafns and manufactures 1950 was a better year than © 


1949, but not than 1948. The export switch from the metal- 
using-industries’ products to textiles and “consumer godds 
may, therefore, bé ‘considerably more difficult in Britain’s 


they superficially suggest—indeed the visible trade debcit is . 


trade with Canada than in trade with the United. States, in 


which British exports include more winners, ~~ ~ ; 


~~ eS 4 


-_- ~~ 


* * * 


Coal Price Structure 


It seems probable that by the beginning of Junie’ the. 


National Coal Board will be ready to bring into force the next 
instalment of its “price structure ”.for coal in the hom 


market. This will consist of a wide range of upward and |. 


ne 


downward adjustments of the prices of coal for domestic © 


consumers, and may be brought in at the same time as a 
scheme for preferential summer prices to encourage the home 
fuel user to fill his cellar and swell the distributed stocks 


in hand for next winter. A similar series of adjustments in 
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industrial coal prices is still being discussed with 
répresentatives, and may take rather longer to 
force. 

‘These changes in price—co 
affecting a smaller range of in 1948 and 1949_,.. 
designed to bring coal prices the industry 
wards a more rational basis. In 1948 the Board decided upon 
a complete reclassification of the 8,000 differently-priced 
grades of coal then being sold, in terms of nature, size, moi. 
of preparation, heat content, ash content, and other propertis 
affecting commercial saleability ; and it decided also to by; 
its prices for different grades upon their “ zone-delivered” 
cost. Each of these policy decisions set in train a lengthy 
and complex process of administrative work ; the number of 
differently-priced grades of coal, for example, will probahi; 


indust; ¥3 
bring iNt 


a ting similar Change; 


have been reduced to some 2,000 by the time the scheme 
in full operation, and the fixing of delivered prices that tak 
into account the avetage transport costs of coals from differen: 
coalfields supplying the same markets has involved som: 
considerable experiment and analysis. For the consumer th: 
change will at least go some way towards relating the prix: 
he has to pay for-coal.to the quality he receives for it; 
welcome progress that has unfortunately been interrupie: 
once again this year by the flat rate increase that the NCB 
made in order to meet suddenly accentuated rises in costs. 


-*. . x * 


Industry’s Finances 


The accompanying table provides the usual quarterly 
summary of balance sheets, published in the first quarter of 
this year, of which details-were given in the issue of Recordi 
and Statistics dated: May sth. In many of its features, the 
analysis reveals the continued strain on industry’s finances. 
Stocks have increased by 13 per cent from {375 million 10 
£424 million—an increase that probably does little more than 


mark the rise in prices during the past twelve months. Ther 


has been further resort to bank borrowing, and a further 


Anacysis or CompANy Balance Sueets Pustisnep 
. jJanvary-Marcu, 1951 
(£000) 
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Total Capital, Re- 
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% ‘, es ; ec me 
“11,405,382 1,592,765 1,485,382 1,592,765 
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reduction of gilt-edged portfolios. The financing of 4 sub 
stantial increase in fixed and current assets owes something 
to the accumulation of revenue reservés through 
But there is another, 


the pio 
ing back of profits. and much ks 
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agreeable feature, in the expansion of debenture and other 
permanent debt capital from £157 million to no less than 
£195 million. The arbitrary effects of the Profits Tax in 
encouraging companies to resort to an increase in their fixed 
charges, rather than to expand their equity capital, could not 
be clearer. It is not a development that can be regarded as 
desirable in the long-term interests of British industry. 


* x * 


Engineering in Europe 
Engineering output in all European countries (with the 
massive exception of Western Germany) has increased since 


the war, but in Western Europe at least, perhaps not fast 
enough. This expansion has considerably altered the pattern 


of output by countries—not only because of the sharp decline - 


and slow recovery of German production, but perhaps more 
seriously because of the dispersion of output of certain me 
neering products more widely than may be justified in th 
interests of efficiency. Current rearmament programmes will 
accelerate the continuing expansion, but they are also mask- 
ing potential weaknesses in demand that were already 
apparent for certain products early last 
probably have been accentuated but for 
new defence demands. 

That, in ms is the ee pos ag os study of 
engineering in Eu published this week by the Economic 
Commistiga for pease, Preparation of this paper began 
in 1949 when prospects of a re market for certain 
engineering products were discernible ; it was handicapped 


and would 
emergence of 


by lack of adequate data from most member countries about 





EUROPEAN ENGINEERING PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 
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_ # 1937— 100 ¢ 193610 
the stock and age of installed equipment, costs, and pro- 
ductivity ; and since its inception rearmament has restored 
a sellers’ market for certain types of capital goods. The 
“ European engineering industry,” a co that the study 
attempts not altogether convincingly to justify, is taken in this 
case to cover machinery and capital equi t (excluding 
aircraft and other armaments) and to exclude most consumer 
goods made by the engineering industries (though it includes 
passenger cars, motor and cycles, radio and telephonic 
equipment). It does not examine in detail the productioa of 
all the types of equi: that its terms of reference encom- 
pass ; its approach is deliberately confined to broad trends. 
These limitations, it may be said, do not noticeably modify 
the readiness of ECE to express uncompromising conclu- 


sions. 








* * * 


Over or Under-Production ? 


The Commission’s prognosis, however, is less gloomy 
than that reached in an earlier study, on similar lines, of 
the steel industry in Europe. Certain developments, it con- 
siders, may prove unfortunate ; among these are the excessive 


dispersion of machine tool production throughout Europe, 
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combined with an undue preoccupation of many prody..,. 
wel) 


general-purpose tools, and the potential OVet-production 
These developments spring largely fro 


Of tractors. ie .7 TOM economic 
nationalism and the division of Europe into two camp, 


ECE’s hope that the present level of engineering oy e 
Europe (and a much higher level in future) may be seein 
rests to some extent upon confidence in economic jnte.. 
nationalism—that external aid may convert the immen;: 
unsatisfied meeds for capital equipment in the unj-,. 
developed countries into effective demand. 

“It is mot easy to assess the Commission’s fears and hopes 
in this matter from the descriptive data presented in th: 
report. This varies in usefulness. Its statistics on trends in 
total engineering production and trade are informative: the; 
show, for example, precisely how Britain’s greatly increas={ 
share of European trade in such products immediately afte; 
the war has later been affected by the return of Germany 


te 
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as an important exporter. Its survey of the possible cours: 
of demand in certain markets for Western European enginec:- 
ing products is also useful: and its conclusion that Eastern 
Europe, having turned to manufacturing much of its own 
engineering equipment, may be permanently lost to Western 
European engineering exporters seems valid enough. Bu 
its shorter sections describing some sectors of the engineering 
industry, and the engineering industries of particular coun- 
tries, ate of necessity too slight to rank as a final place of 
reference. The Commission’s recommendation that mor 
attention should be devoted to measuring, and thence increas- 
ing, productivity is certainly right but not new. Given the 
present fact of shortages engineering capacity for 
rearmament, warnings concerning the erosion of permanent 
demand hardly offer manufacturers—or even national plar- 
ners—much guidance about practical policy ; they are worth 
keeping in mind, for fuller study, at a later date. 


* * * 


Ups and Downs in Wool 


While discussions on international allocation of woo! 
are making little headway in Washington, prices in th 
Australian wool market are fluctuating erratically. Last week 
they fell sharply, by about 15 per cent ; this week they have 
almost made good that loss, rising by 12} per cent. In 

I, prices are still a little above their level of Decembe: 
t some 25 per cent below the peak of last March. This 
week the United States raised its ceiling price for raw wor! 
to the equivalent in London of about 250d. a Ib. for merino 
64’s combing wool, which is slightly above current levels. 
American manufacturers will thus again be able to buy 
wool in the London and dominion markets if they want (5 
their sudden cessation of buying at the beginning of Apri 
caused the initial slump in prices. They are known to hold 
fairly large stocks of raw wool, which could carry them 
over to the beginning of next season, provided that they 
did i 
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ever, declined sharply. ;.in the first quarter of this year it was 
some {6-124 pér cent smaller than in the last quarter of 





1950 and some 15 per cent smaller than in the first queen 9 


of 1950. According to the current issue of Wool Intelligen 
published’ by the Commonwealth Economic Committee, 


world consumption is now running at an.annual rate of - 
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2,400 million Ib. (clean) compared with a revised total of 
2,640 million Ib. for 1950. The Joint Organisation has 
decided to market the remainder of its wartime stock this 
season, so that available supplies should total about 2,360 
million Ib. (clean). If governments intend to buy wool for 
stock, civilian consumption will clearly have to decline 
further during the coming months. But if no wool goes 
into government stocks, supplies should be almost sufficient 
to meet Current Consumption. 

The trend in wool prices in the next few months will 
depend more on government decisions than on market con- 
siderations—even if international allocation is still-born. The 
United States is still the world’s largest consumer of wool 
and its policy of fixing a ceiling price can play an important 
part in determining the level of wool prices. But at least its 
policy has so far enabled other countries to buy their much 
wanted raw wool more cheaply than would have been 
possible had they been forced to compete with American 
manufacturers. : 


* * ® 


Ten Years After 


The aircraft industry celebrated this week the tenth 
anniversary of the first flight of a jet aircraft. In the sub- 
sequent decade the industry has concentrated its resources on 
developing the gas turbine to a point where appropriate 
power plants can be provided for all forms of military and 
civil aircraft. The change-over from piston engines on the 
military side is now almost complete ; a similar transition in 
civil aviation should be completed by 1960. During these 
years production has been on a small scale and questions 
of the supply of materials and fuel and even of the methods 
of production for an appreciable number of gas turbine aero- 
engines have not arisen. Since details of the rearmament 
programme were worked out, these have become questions 
that need at least as earnest consideration as the industry 
has in the past given to development. 

Turbine blades and some other components that operate . 
under high a mee and stresses must be made from 
nickel-chrome alloys containing 80 per cent of nickel or more, 
In time of crisis these might become the critical materials in 
an’ aircraft programme, but at present the tonnage of nickel 
going into the alloys is so small compared with the tonnage 
used for alloy steels that the requirements of the aircraft 
industry can easily be met. (Nevertheless, certain manu- 
facturers starting engine production are having occasional 


e 
a: 
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difficulty in placing orders for other materials, difficy); ' 


experienced by engine producers with long-standing a ey 
contracts.) 1 

_Kerosene has so far been: the standard jet fuel, but the 
‘oil companies expect that there will not be enough Kerosene 
for both civilian and air force demands when deliveries of 
aircraft for the rearmament programme get under way som: 
time at ae a new type of fuel is therefore being 


oped ; tl | Modifications in refinery 
but its supply presents no other problems. (jj) 


‘or the quantity production of the engines themselves js th... 
no immediate oA isso sight. The axial compressor sean 
that will probably be the standard military power unit cop. 
tain upwards of 1,400 blades per engine, produced to fig 
dimensions in a complicated aerofoil shape. Many method, 
of mass-producing these blades have been put forward ; exh 
has its supporters but none has proved satisfactory enough 1 
be adopted as a standard. technique. Until such a technigue 
can be found, the supply of blades may become at any tin: 
the limiting factor in jet engine production. These are th: 
type of questions now ‘facing aircraft engineers ; but the; 
cannot in any way compare in complexity with those :); 
have been so successfully overcome in the dest critical decade 
of the engines’ development. 


* * * 


Flexibility in Utility 

As a result of recommendations made by the committe: 
that is still meeting at the Boatd of Trade, the utilit; 
schemes for cotton and rayon piece goods have become con- 
siderably more flexible. Specificatio ions for utility rayon cloth 
were revised some months ago, permitting manufacturers 
work within ceiling prices and minimum standards of quality 
rather than to detailed cloth specifications. The recent 10 
poems increase in maximum prices for utility cotton and 
inen cloth was taken’as an opportunity to introduce a number 
of new and broader specifications into the range of utility 
cotton goods. Similar changes covering utility furnishing 
fabrics are expected within the next few weeks. Most hous:- 
hold textiles, heavy drills and linings must still comply with 
the original detailed descriptions of cloth construction, but 
weavers May introduce almost any type of construction int 
such goods as dress fabrics and shirtings, where fashion plays 
an important part in sales. 

The changes have a two-fold purpose ; they make it pv 
sible for the same cloth to be woven for the home utility 
market as for export, thus giving the weavers an element 0! 
insurance against sudden changes in import regulations 0: 
demand abroad that have on occasion left them with quant- 
ties of unsaleable cloth. They also make it possible for the 
industry to use finer counts for utility cloth, and should 
relieve the pressure of demand for the coarser counts, from 
24’s downwards, that are urgently needed for industrial and 
service orders. The new allow for price increases 10 
raw cotton but not for the recent wage awards ; they appcu! 
to be designed to stimulate exports by maintaining t 
marked differential that now exists between home and expo" 
pices. Deliveries of utility cloth to the home market, whic} 

isen from $1 per cent of all home deliveries of cotton 
materials in the first quarter of 1950 to 61 per cent in th 
third quarter, had fallen to about 58 per cent by the fourt 
quarter, and deliveries of utility rayon followed the sam 


Discussions have also taken place on the possibility « 
including some nylon and silk fabrics in the utility rang‘ 
There seems little of utility nylon while supp! 
are so limited, but the silk industry should be able to mit 
a stronger case. Consumption of raw silk, the only reliab! 
index of activity, has risen from 130,000 pounds in Januat!, 
1950, to 183,000 s in January, 1951, while stocks - 
in the same ‘from 289,000 pounds to 485,000 pour” 


in A 
and had reached 505,000 pounds by February. Only cep 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


Wantep—an unspillable aircraft battery. That was 1916. 
On the western front, British artillery observation 
pilots, harried by enemy fighters, were learning new 
evasive manoeuvres in a very hard school, With them, 
nght way up or upside down, went the batteries used 
for W/T communication with the gunners below. Every 
so often, inverted batteries lost their acid and put the 


wireless transmitters out of action. 


@ Chloride Batteries solved that problem quickly— 
and finally. A battery with each of its necessary gas 
vents constructed in the form of compartments within 
compartments, so as to make an acid trap, was soon in 
action : the first truly non-spillable battery, and the fore- 
runner of every such battery made since. 


For more than half acentury, each year has brought 
its quota of problems to this company. In industry, 
transport and communications here and abroad, we 


can point to tens of thousands of our Chloride, Exide 
and Exide-Ironclad Batteries each giving satisfactory 
service in the special job for which we were asked to 
design and produce it. Those are answers which time 


has proved to be right, 


@ Our battery research and development organisa- 
tion is the largest and best equipped in the country—if 
not in the world. It is at industry’s service always—ready 


at any time to tackle another problem. 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS « CLIFTON JUNCTION - NR. MANCHESTER 
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GREATER PRODUCTION 
through British Skill 


Building the factories is only part—perhaps the easiest part—of a plan for increased pro- 
duction. The most up-to-date equipment and the latest industrial methods are needed too. 
Is there any way of buying the equipment and the technique as well? The answer is to 
rely upon the resources of a firm—such as Vickers—that has had long experience of provid- 
ing machinery and capital plant for a wide range of industries—mines and power stations, 
railways and air-routes, factories of all kinds, both light and heavy. Having been asso- 
ciated with the development of productive capacity in so many different spheres, Vickers 
can give advice on installation and operation, based not on theory but on actual experience. 
Some idea of what this means is given in an Exhibition now being held at Vickers House, 
Broadway, London, SW1. 


VICKERS 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 





Some of the Products: ACCOUNTING MACHINES + MOTOR BUS BODIES - LETTERPRESS & LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING PRESS 
MACHINERY FOR BREWING & BOTTLING, BOXMAKING, SOAP, INK & PAINT INDUSTRIES 
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de-Chine, georgette and satin are being considered ; the bulk 
of silk dress fabrics are therefore excluded from the discus- 


sjons. 


Development in Plastics 


The plastics industry is beginning to have some diffi- 

e culty in obtaining raw materials, In several cases capacity 
Pir, o produce these has not been able to keep up with the 
& } growing output of plastics as well as meeting demand from 
other consumers. Phenol, to take one basic material, has 
been scarce for some years in spite of increased output ; the 
carcity of other important materials, including plasticisers, 
is of more recent date. These shortages are occurring at a 
time when industry has begun to use increasing quantities 


of plastics for highly specialised a ications where satis- 
factory alternative materials do not always exist. 


Deliveries of some raw materials should improve later in 
the year as the new coal and petroleum based chemical 
plants come into. operation. Another new source of material 
for plastics is a plant that the British Oxygen Company, 
which has been expanding its chemicals division, will 
have in full production by the end of the year. 


This plant will produce melamine, 





powders are plastics that have been 


\ widely in the United States since the war, even though they 
) are more expensive than older thermo-setting plastics based 
FBI on phenol or urea. They have the great strength of the 
phenolic resins without the limitation of their dark colour ; 

the wide colour range of the urea resins without their lack 


* * * 


output of between 2,000 and 3,000 tons, which makes 
it a development of some importance for the plastics industry. 
Melamine-formaldehyde resins, glues 


1199 


of strength ; excellent electrical properties ; and, as a glue 
acid-free bonding. properties hard to obtain with other 


thermo-setting plastics. In Britain melamine has been pro- 
duced by two plastics manufacturers for some years ; 
but the British Oxygen factory will be the first 
large-scale source of this material for the British plastics 


with an annual 


over £118 million. 
and moulding 
used. increasingly 


industry. The company will manufacture only the basic 
chemical, leaving it to the half dozen manufacturers of 
plastic resins to convert. it into the various melamine- 
formaldehyde plastics, a process that can only be carried 
out in large-scale chemical plant. The method of melamine 
production developed by British Oxygen differs from that 
normally used in the plastics industry; it is based on 
dicyandiamide produced in the company’s Norwegian calcium 
carbide factories. Without sources of cheap carbide, the cost 
of the process might well be prohibitive. 


Shorter Notes 


The United Kingdom’s surplus at the April settlement in 
the European Payments Union amounted to £18.5 million, 
a recovery from the rather low surplus of £5,300,000 achieved 
in March. Half of the April surplus was met by a transfer 
of gold to Britain and the other half by an increase in Britain’s 
net credit in the books of EPU ; this credit now amounts to 


* 


The employment figures for March show an increase in the 
working population during that month of 11,000, all women, 
which brought the total to. 23,225,000. The registered total 
of persons unemployed on April 16 was 253,000, a decline 
of 21,900 by comparison with the March count. 





Bristol Aeroplane.—The latest report 
from Bristol Aeroplane suggests that the 
company will play an important part in meet- 
ing the considerable demands imposed on 
the aircraft industry by the rearmament pro- 
gramme. In a year when development work 
on a Brabazon II, the 175 airliner and on 
jet and piston engines proceeded a » group 
trading profits rose from 1,325,663 to 
41,488,073. Much of Bristol’s productive 
capacity in 1950 was used in building Bristol 
Freighters, so that it appears that the cut in 
orders by Transport Command did not have 
any serious effect on the company’s fortunes ; 
in fact, no large-scale dismissals, as were once 
feared, took place. The decision to raise the 
ordinary dividend from 10 to 124 per cent 
marks a break with the ultra-conservative 
Policy of recent years. As the dividend was 
raised in the almost certain knowledge of the 
heed to re-tool in the current year, the main- 
tenance of the higher rate seems almost 


assured, and the more shareholders 
may expect more. Few will quarrel, however, 
with the further ing of the com- 


Pany’s reserves, which now stand at 
£4,149,091, against £3,676,813. 


Consolidated carnings sm £ os 
Trading profit ....icecesceeses 1,488,073 
Otal income’. sswvd ae aa shoe 1,260,790 1,556,200 
weciation <5. 5s hevsanubacck 324,535 367,979 
amen “ss _ as 5 ig sas 491,000 es 
ne or mary 
ee? dividends nr : {81°00 219,863 
inary dividends 
Added to general Soret : and = = 
carry forward .. 4. 6esudeveave 241,566 250,119 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 

F ee assets, less depreciation... 2,152,861 2,911,716 
it current ROUOE o 5G 5nd 5,307,284 5,116,011 
Cente -b2s 5 tda Sete aid shes One 5,251,384 4,287,249 
—_ ead TRAD ok Gi. eek bk 2,185,508 3,635,226 
"OO eeeeeeee ee ee eee 3,676,813 4,149,091 
RESSES 0s < we FR ee eee eed pewwe 3,300,000 

- ordinary stock at 21s. 3d. yields £5 18s. per cent. 
The rise in net fixed from 

assets 

— £2,152,861 to {2,911.716 has imposed no 


Company Notes 


visible strain on the company’s financial 
resources. Net current assets still total over 

5,000,000, and cash has risen from 

1,885,508 to £3,068,126. This strength is 
most welcome, for Bristol have production 
orders in hand for De Havilland Venoms and 
Rolls Royce Avon engines, which will almost 
certainly involve extensive retooling this 
year. The aircraft industry will undoubtedly 
receive priority for materials and machine 
tools, so that the extension and realignment 
of Bristol’s productive capacity should not 
present impossible problems. 


* 


Brush ABOE.—Even before rearmament 
swelled the demand for its products, the 
Brush ABOE group was faced by a very full 
order book, and the expansion of manufac- 
turing capacity to meet this has imposed 
some strain on financial resources, In addi- 
tion to broadening the group’s interests by 
the acquisition of new subsidiaries, Brush 
have embarked on a programme of capital 
expansion and development; in the year ended 
December 31, 1950, capital expenditure 
totalled £1,168,478 and outstanding capital 
commitments were estimated at £900,000. 
Despite the introduction of £800,000 of new 
i capital and the retention of over 
£4 from net earnings, the calls on the 
company’s finance have involved an increase 
in current liabilities ; excluding amounts due 
to bankers, these total £6,509,440, against 

4,914,496 last year. The amounts due to 

banks at £2,103,584, against £2,195,082, 
i than the direc 


° 


are higher tors envisaged last 
July. At the same time, the directors had 
hoped to reduce amounts tied up in 


stocks, but the rearmament drive made this 

appt of stacks from (4,968,369 to £5,610392 
8 to 

is a reflection of Sah Geeened turnover and 

of substantial increases in the costs of cer- 

tain important materials, With cash standing 


at less than £650,000, and net current assets 
at under £2,000,000, the capital development 
programme, once bank indebtedness is taken 
into consideration, makes the need for new 
cash capital very clear indeed. 


Years to Dec. 3isi, 
1949 1950 


Consolidated Earnings :— £ 
WUE ONO os cos hoc kcbs dens 15,570,803 19,995,431 
SOM MINN Ss Bia Seat kes 2,057,2 544,762 
Depreciation ......6s.sesseees 420,704  683,562« 
"RRM Ss 6 20 a ies wh cc's ee 693,103 940,492 
Group earnings for ord. stock.... 584,562 589,871 
Ordinary dividends ........... 88,000 132,000 
divi (per cent) .. 10 10d 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 33,635 15,823 
General reserves ..........2.0- 500,000 400,000 
Added to carry forward........ 2,423 38,833 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation... 3,508,538 4,714,978 


Net current assets............. 1,186,086c 1,891,853c 
EN Fees as pe. oes ce 4,968,369 ; 
ON sicck aco e¥c sche cibik acs ce 83,953 2 
MOON oss vido b va dcudotas 1,310,002 1,721,436 
Ordinary capital... ........... 1,600,000 t 


(a) Includes £85,000 subsidiary’s additional depreciation. 
(b) On increased capital £2,400,000 (£1,600,000). {c} Bank 
loans (1950: £2,103,584; 1949; .195,082) have been 
added to current liabilities in calculating these totals. 

5s. Ordinary stock at 7s. 6d. yields £6 I3s. per cent. 


The rise in sales turnover from 
£15,570,803 to £19,995,431 is some measure 
of the expansion of Brush’s business in 1950, 
but rather more than half of this increase of 
nearly £4,500,000 was accounted for by the 
turnover of newly purchased subsidiaries, 
Group profits have expanded from 
£2,057,252 to £2,544,762, and the company 
has ee -_ ‘ne maintain on bn 
nary at cent on ar 
capital, Demand this group’s output 


should be high this year, but it seems clear 
that the company will have to retain a good 
proportion 
support the expansion of 
more distant pect de 
the succes: 
gramme. 


current earnings in reserves to 
i its activities, The 
pends, of course, on 
the capital development pro- 
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Vickers.—The dividend policy of Vickers 
and the question of how the company will 
deal with the compensation it received for 
its English Steel holdings were discussed in 
a note in The Economist of April 28th. The 
factual summary ‘the group’s many 
activities incorporated in the full accounts 
now published suggests that the companys 
profits and dividend prospects have not been 
seriously dimmed by the vesting of English 
Steel. Rearmament, although it will entail 
some diversion of productive capacity, should 
ensure a full order book for some time ahead. 
Some of the more optimistic 0 
may therefore consider that the doubling of 
the ordinary dividend from 6} to 124 per 
cent and the rise in group trading profits 
from £7,052,838 to £7,224,220 are merely 
pleasant foretastes of greater benefits to 
come, 


Years to Dec. Sist, 
1949 1950 


Consolidated Earnings :— of £ 
Trading profits ..........0c0s 7,052,838 1,224,220 
Total income ooo ivsosceccesss 8,125,028 9,055,675 
Depreciation .........2.++se00 1,121,342 =:1,174,469 
Watsitagmh 546 ss- iccgvinvewas 3,354,7 3,575,537 
Group earnings for ord. stock... 2,040, 1,450,864 
Ordinary dividends .......... 423,345 $15,901 
Ordinary dividends (per cent). . 6; 123 
Added to group general reserves 

and carry forward ......... 1,899,874 1,578,662 

Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 

Fixed assets, less d iation.. 13,293,919 13,806,050 
Investments in English Steel os 346,040 6,316,273 


6,346, 
Net current assets........se06 31,724,679 32,178,452 


SOC... nck vb heed nees seeuat 42,447,779 46, 588,901 
“Ouick” abS0te . cveciscathawe 14,229,023 15,903,962 
WOE UEE. Gi 5k ockas ad oadicen 27,654,803 29,376,722 


Ordinary capital...........0. 12,315,484 12,315,484 
£1 ordinary stock at 53s. 6d.xd yields £4 13s. per cent. 


The group balance sheet does not include 
the figures of English Steel (except in so far 
Vickers’ investment in it is incl at the 
written-down value of £6,316,273), and the 
comparative figures for 1 have been corre- 
spondingly adjusted. balance ~ sheet 
total, however, shows an increase of over 
£6,000,000 to £97,109,074 in the year. 
£1,95i1,522 was spent on additions to fixed 
assets during the year and stocks rose from 
£42,447,779 to £46,588,901. Liquid resources 
at £15,903,962, against £14,229,023, appear 
to provide ample cover on i late capital 
commitments of £2,140,441. The financial 
resources of the group have also been 
strengthened since the end of the financial 
year by the receipt of £15,267,081 of steel 
stock, issued at par, as compensation for 
Vickers’ holdings in English Steel. The 
strength of liquid resources and reserves, at 
£29,376,722, against £27,654,803 last year, 
may suggest to some shareholders that it 
would be possible to disburse some of the 
compensation received. Although no hint of 
the directors’ intentions is given in the latest 
accounts, the yield at the current price of 
53s. 6d. xd is only £4 13s., which may suggest 


that some investors have already been 
counting their chickens in this respect. 
* 


P. and @.—The operating profits of the 
P. and O. group advanced by over £2,000,000 
to £13,336,633 last year. is was due in 
some measure to the earnings of new shi 
brought into commission, such as e 
Chusan, and the return of reconditioned 
ships to normal commercial service following 
Government service. Both outward passen- 
ger and freight traffic showed considerable 
increases, but owing to dock delays in 
Australia it has been found impossible to 
cover the export demand fully. Profits are 
shown after setting aside sums for contin- 
gencies and the costs of reconditioning ; it 
1s hoped that full See gg has oom tobe 
made for this latter liability. The rise in the 
depreciation provision from £6,020,438 to 
£8,190,882 partly reflects the larger fleet 
now in operation, but it is also partly due to 
heavy capital expenditure during the year ; 
the latter has brought correspondingly heavy 
tax reliefs on initial allowances, and these 
have been added to normal depreciation 
allowances. Indeed, higher operating profits 
. net brought any higher taxation pro- 


visions with them, owing to this initial 


allowances relief. The a to asset 
placement reserves is £1.583,203, against 


re 
£1,684,926 last year ; e though these 
appropriations are, they stil fall short of the 


erence between depreciation allowances 
based on original cost and actual replacement 
costs. 


1949 = 
Consolidaied Ea — £ 
Operating profits ............ 11,260,076 13,336,633 
Total profits ........++.+4-.- 12,443,418 14,408,480 
Depreciation ...........-.+++ a6,020, 48,190,832 
Replacement reserves ........ 1,684,926 1,583, 
DR 6s cign's se 000 oon ees 2,854, 2,755,676 
Ordinary dividends ......... 551,102 134,802 
i dividends (per cent) I 

Retained by subsidiaries ...... 474,814 707,870 
Reserve account .......6..56+ 275, sai 
Added to carry forward....... 13,917 32,004 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation... 84,280,827 86,271,642 
Total current assets .......... 64,660,278 63,758,537 
Cash 


ik ie ks oeebbabaseeecces 8,793,841. 8,830,496 
DOOUED. os ic scanbecene eevee 68,539,559 71,464,189 
Deferred stock. ....6...eee008 4,592,518 4,592,518 


(a) Includes the equivalent of taxation relief in respect 
of initial allowances. 

£1 deferred stock at 64s. Gd. yield £4 19s. per cent, 

The extension of P. and O.’s fleet is 
reflected in part in the rise in the net book 
value of ships in service or under construc- 
tion from £78,433,270 to £80,102,919, 
together with the sum of £2,897,949 in out- 
standing commitments for capital expendi- 
ture. A new item shown in the group balance 
sheet is £3,892,000 of yey bills ; 
certain subsidiaries of the P, and O. have 
found it convenient to finance construction 
of new ships by this means. The company’s 
ae resources, with cash at over 

800,000 and quoted investments at 

3,300,000, appear ample to cover imme- 

i capital commitments. For the future 
the main problem would seem to be that 
presented by the Budget decision to suspend 
initial allowances. The Chancellor 


$ 
already conceded the extension of this relief 
to ships “actually building” on April 10, 
1951. The P. and O. have recently placed 
orders for two new ships of similar done - 
sions to the Himalaya to be laid down in 
June, 1951, and February, 1952; it is to be 
hoped that the Chancellor will make further 
concessions to cover such cases as these. 
The longer-term prospects must depend in 
part on the pao made in the modernisa- 
tion and replacement of the present shipping 
fleet, and in this the P. and O. have at least 
made a good start. 


* 


Morris Motors.—Many investors had 
anticipated excellent trading results by 
Morris Motors in the year ended December 
31, 1950, but the remarkable advance in net 
earnings from £2,631,426 to Baths, and 
the raising of the tax-free ordinary dividend 
from 244 to 27 per cent even the 
best expectations. British taxation took 

4,216,466 against £1,480,147 last year, but 

directors ha till been able to add 
£1,906,960 to general reserves; no such 
appropriation was made in 1949. In addi- 
tion, £27,927, against £260,917, has been 
added to the carry forward. appro- 
priations provide a very erous cover on 

ordinary dividend, but it should be 
remembered that Lord Nuffield, in his state- 
ment accompanying the 1949 accounts, fore- 
cast heavy: ploughing back of ts when 
he averred a provision Saat a for 
replacement present a very problem, 
In this year’s prelim‘nary profit statement, 
the directors cautiously point out that 1950 
was a “ year of uninterrupted and expanding 
production and can therefore scarcely be 
normal under con- 
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War Bonds 24%...| 101 €sdicca 
Mar. 1, i9h-33 mew iy 
ar Bonds oh .| 1019) | 101g ee 5I 
Backequer Stk 24%! 10 | ow siiiy 9 
re ios” ly aie (014 111% 5 
War «»-| 1029 | 1028 | 
Aug. 15, 198456 won git 
Funding 22%...... If HOrgxd 00 2 1 4 a 
Wit Delence 8%.| 1053 | 103) [213 1123 i 
July 15, 1954-58 fe i wiin M 
Oct. 1 1955-59 os me tga Ea 
‘Aug. 35, 955.66 al oe Hits el 2M 
sevens li a, 
April is iese-ci'| ™ #/} Niels * 
Funding 3%....... Se) 4 i262 3nn 
April 15, 1959-6 (238 613 6 11 
aoe sheaeas 7% | 6 i 16 36 & 
,. 6 
Funding 4%. 104y | 10) 13 33% 
May 1, 1960-90 (119 1 3% 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 94) 9) 25 6:'315 & 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 (118 93 8 9 
Savings Bonds 2}%| Me | MF 217 36% 
re iy lteg }22e sian 
Z i 4 
Sept. 1920-76) - pa ee 
93 (2 5 2/3 De 
. 15, 1965-75 . ae 30 Wi 
-_ ‘ee."* 100% | 1005 |2 20°40 5 
Conversion 903 |2 07) | 
ater Ape fst * i | sa 6 
66h | 658 | 2 0 013% 5 
ere | 
3 783 73120 Sis y 
ier bee S 
Tre th. 34%.| 98xd | 97fxd 1 18 11/312 6 
June 15, 1977-80 }118 93m 4 
sets t|  P EE 
’ ‘ 4 
Ww %....| SORxd 89jxd 2 1 2/318 4 
falter Dest 1 i950)| - ; 
MM 2.350, ; 119 2/3. 1 
Brit.Elect.3%Gtd..| 92 92% 12 2 6/312 & 
April 1, 1968-73 2 0 41310 5) 
Brit.Elect.3%Gtd.., 919 | 91h |2 1 2/301 ¥ 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 2 0 3/310 8 
Brit. Elect. 5p%Gtd, 98d] 972 | 119 0/312 & 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 118 10/32 1 
t. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 87 ap (25 430 & 
July 2, 1978-88 22 5\3M 6) 
pt. 92 9244 12 2 9/315 
April 1, 1968-73 206,31 9 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 859 | 854 | 2 210/314 % 
inlay, 2, 1990" 2 21,315 00 
t. 
Sh% oer senc ces om | 119 9)3M & 
eb. 15, 1979-81 119 8{3 i 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (n) Net yielis 


are calculated after allowing for tax at %. 64 m { 
* Assumed average life 13 years 2 months. 
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| Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


he week ended May 12, 1951, total ordinary 
Ba was £66,763 against ordinary 
expenditure of £' 9,021,000 and issues to sink 
funds £510,000. Thus, including sinking fun 
allocations of £1,350,000 the surplus accrued since 
April 1, 1951, is 44,286,000 compared with a 
surplus of £50,118,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 














; 
i 


Week Week 
ended 


Sar-taX ....-+++8 i 


11,195! 11,562 
1, 1,300 
4,700, 4,300 


weeeeeenee 





1,2 900 
Profits Tax 3,000) 3,100 
Other Inland Rev. See 10 
SpecialContributn. | 200: 60 
Total Inland Rev. 2302400 22,095) 21,232 
CustomS.....006+ 21,153, 28,192 
Excise .. sss. soede 12,600! 13,100 
Total Customs and | ’ 
SND. cov enss i 33,753; 41,292 

















cad 





Motor Duties. .... 307) 506 
Surplus War Stores, 20,000) 9,545 vee | nee 
Surpl’sfromTradg.| 50,000 97 





P.O. (Net Receipts)! _5,40@ 4,300) 5, 2,300 2,700 
Wireless Licences. | ny 000, 1 seis bad 


’ 





Sundry Loans.... | 1,308 59 
Miscell. Receipts. . 1 974 
Total Ord. Rev... '4 62,354, 66,763 
Setr-BALANCING | i 
Post Office....... | 179,43 2,200: 2,300 
Income Tax on) 
E.P.T. Refunds | 170) 431 
Cee 
Toth vacctavisven i 64,724 69,494 
{ 
















Esti- ' ae % 
Espenitre | mate, pail 1,|Apeil 14 Week | Week 
Ce ee to May | May 
' 13,|Ma 1 13, | 12, 
1951 | 1950 | 1951 





RD.EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 
t 


i 
ee } 


teeter eewe! 


Total Ord. Expd.. 4196: 
Sinking Pood 3 sys 


Total {excl. Selt-| 
Bal. Expd.) +. 419692 347,924) 


+teeewe 


After decreasing Exchequer Salinas by 
fll,Li9 to £3,255,928, the: other rations 
or the week decreased the National Debt by 
£11,005,626 to £26,220 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (f thousa 

Catton Coanaeat (Pail Acts, 1919 and a. S00 
Receipts under ECA. «2, Mt AOS, AHS) «. $000 
"33,812 
NET ISSUES (f thousand) eae 
bat Heleeraph (Money) Act, 8 ik2 ai 360 
Guarentee Ais ibea’s’ wapne set 525 
oat huts aes Aa Dsl so, AS 

Miscellaneous Financial Act, 1946 :— 
1) War Damage : Board of Trade « yan 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits. aT 


go 
a 
s 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 








Receipts | PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs, 500 Treasury Bills .... 15,141 
3% Def. Bonds. ... 335 24% Def. Bonds. . . 535 
Tax Reserve Certs. 439 | Other Debt :-— 
Ways & Means Ad- Internal .....+. 3,993 
Vances ......-. 9,625 | External .....» 2,235 
10,899 21,904 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 






Advances 





Date oy a Ee Float- 
. Bk. of ing 
Public Eng- Debt 


Depts. 







land 





2990-0 | 1875-4 


3170-0 | 1808-1 5775-8 


» 17 | 3170-0) 1801-2 5771-0 
” 24 |3180-0| 1749°4 5689-2 
Mar, 3 |3170-0| 1733-8 5664-3 


3180-0! 1737-3 5672-0 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 


i 7 
Applied! 
Offered! Allotted 









9 | 
May 12 240-0 | 513-0 240-0] 10 3-03 | 68 
1951 
Feb, 9 | 250-0 | 334-5 | 250-0} 10 4-51 22 
» 16 | 260-0 | 337-7 | 260-0] 10 3-00 | 69 
” 23 | 250-0 | 331-4 | 250-0] 10 3-04 | 67 
Mar. 2 | 260-0 | 346-2 | 260-0] 10 2-87 65 
» 9 | 260-0 | 339+3 | 260-0} 10 2-97 68 
16 | 250-0 | 332-7 | 250-0] 10 2-96 | 66 
” 22 | 250-0 | 332-9] 250-0] 10 2-94 66 
” 30 | 250-0 | 332-4] 250-0] 10 2-98 | 66 
April 6 | 240-0 | 320-3} 240-0] 10 3-13 | 67 
», 13 | 250-0 | 351-2 | 250-0] 10 2-67 59 
2 240-0 | 354-5 | 240-0] 10 2-60 54 
” 27 | 230-0 | 3590 | 230-0] 10 2-44 48 
May 4 | 240-0 | 364-8 | 240-0] 10 4-52 15 
11 | 250-0 | 350-3 | 250-01 10 2-79 | 60 





On May llth applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from May 15 to May 19, 1951, were aecepted dated Tuesday 
to Saturday as to about 60 per cent at £99 yg os and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 

to a maximum of £260 million are being offered for 
May 18th. For the week ending May 19th the banks 
will, be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum of 
£25 million at 154 days. 


WATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 







Totals 5 Weeks | Week 
ended 





‘May 6, | May 5, 
1950__| 1951 


8,850 22,100 
12,000 14,000 












avings Certif 

Receipts... .cccsseseeeses 

Repayments ....++++---- 
— 


Net Savings . 
Defence Bonds : 
Repayments ......+++++- 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 


= 


6,060 | 5,385 
Dri, $20 [Dr 201 


Dr 0 
65,188 | 70,780 | 14,337 
60,200 | 78,019 | 16,511 
4,988 
660 









Receipts 
Repayments ....+++++++. 
Net Savings .....+.+.+++ 


Total Net Sa eeweavess 
Interest on tes repaid 
hange in total invested... . 






BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 16, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1334,564,118 | Other Govt. 








In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1334,774,672 
partment .. 15,792,705 Other Sees.... 699,658 
;Coin = (other 
| than gold)... 3,510,570 
| Amt. of Fid, 
|: TOP ai. ce 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = {at 
248s. per oz. 
CNG aks ss 356,823 
1350,356,823 | 1350,356,823 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 378,586,441 
MUG ichace cs 3,348,915 | Other Secs.:- 37,319,845 
Public Deps.:- 22,268,639 | Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 13,150,357 Advances... 12,784,548 
H.M. Treas. j Securities... 24,535,297 
Special Acct. 9,118,282 | 


Other Deps.:- 391,983,917 
ae! 8.3, 





Scccas 304,684,262 | Notes........ 15,792,705 
Other Accts... 87,299,655  Coim....... a 455,480 
432,154,471 | 432,154,471 


* Including gone gm Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 


1951 


May | May {| May May 
2 9 16 


ssue Depi, — 






} : 
Notes in circulation..... 91318 -6)1328-0 1334-6 
Notes in banking depart- | i 
MN di +csie cad dveese 31-7; 22-4) 15-8 
Government debt and 
securities® ....ccccess *1345-7)1345-8:1345:8 
Other securities......... . 0-7 40-7) «60-7 
Gold and Coin.........- 3 3- 3-9 
Valued at s. per fine 02... 248/0) 248/0; 248/0 
its — 

, blic Accounts ........ = =a = 
reasury Special Account 4 +4) : 
DORIS ons sccccancasce 288-2) 300-1) 304-7 

iS cavchekectecegns 91-2) 88-3 87-3 

TORR skids Sacenvcscete 398-7) 406-3) 414-3 
Securities -—~ } 

Govérnment......s.0s- 348-7) 362-1) 378-6 

Discounts, ete.........4. 6-6 11-0) 12-8 

Other Ce eer eee eneeaeeee 28- 28-1 24-5 

TAM acne becca éehiee 384-2; 401-2) 415-9 

Banking dept. res......... 52-3, 22-9) 16-2 

% % % 
“* Proportion”. i. sss esses &- 5-6 3-9 
| 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, i 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,375 to 
January 10, 1951. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY 


RECORD FIRE AND ACCIDENT PREMIUM INCOME 
MR WILLIAM SHEARER ON THE ALL-ROUND PROGRESS 


The one hundred and sixty-ninth annual 
general meeting of Pheonix Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held on June 6th at 
Phenix House, King William Street, 
London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment to the shareholders by the i 
Mr William Shearer, on the directors’ report 
and statement of accounts for the year 
1950:— 

I must record, with profound regret, the 
heavy losses we have suffered since our last 
annual meeting, three highly esteemed 
members of our board having died during 
the past year—namely, Lord Hutchison of 
Montrose, Lord Royden, and Sir John 
Greenly. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose became a 
director of the “London Guarantee” in 
1933, and of the “ Phoenix ” four years later ; 
for a long period he was also chairman of 
our Scottish board, and in all these offices 
his energies, wisdom, and experience were 
actively employed in the development and 
protection of our affairs. 

When we acquired the “Union Marine,” 
Lord Royden succeeded his father as its 
chairman, and our good fortune was further 
increased soon after when he agreed to join 
the “Phoenix” board. He thus _ served 
our group for some 40 years, and the 
“Phenix” company itself, as_ director, 
deputy chairman, and latterly finance chair- 
man, for over 34 years. By his unfailing 
interest in all our activities, by his many 
great qualities, and particularly by his ability 
to inspire loyalty and affection, he occupied 
a unique place amongst us and it is gratifying 
to record that his sound judgment and wise 
counsel remained undiminished and were 
freely available to us right up to the end. 
I am glad to tell you that our association 
with the family continues through his 
nephew, Mr T. J. Royden, who is one of 
our directors in the U.S.A. 

Sir John Greenly’s association with us 
lasted for only some 20 months ; yet in that 
short period he had already established him- 
self as a most able and agreeable colleague 
from whom we had hoped to receive many 
years of valuable assistance. 

This serious reduction in the membership 
of your board has been partially restored 
the recent appointments of Mr Dingw 
Latham Bateson, C.B.E., M.C., and Sir 
gaa Cadogan, P.C., O.M., G.C.M.G., 

There were two further changes duri 
the past year that I feel I should nmed 
The retirement of Mr G. L. Wagstaff, secre- 
tary of the company since 1935, took place 

the completion of over 40 years’ service. 

James Haines, our general attorney 
and es the. United States, has also 
retired. _ Mr Wagstaff and ‘Me Haines 
carry with them our warm appreciation of 
their loyal and efficient services. On Mr 
Wagstaff’s retirement, Mr John G. Hill was 
appointed our secretary, and to succeed Mr 
Haines your board appointed Mr H 
Lloyd Jones as United States manager, wi 
Mr John R. Robinson as his deputy. 

We have established records in fire and 
accident premium income, increased our 
resources in all departments, declared an 
excellent bonus to our life icy-holders, 
and transferred over £1 from the 
revenue accounts to profit and loss account. 
Moreover, our investments and other assets 
now total over £67,000,000, an increase of 
£4,700,000 in the year. 


Gratifying as these achievements are, it 
would be wrong to assume that the year 
was an easy one or free from serious prob- 
lems. An active international insurance pro- 

me such as ours can never be immune 
rom the stresses and strains of abnormal 
events. We must hope that the efforts we 
are making to maintain our underwriting 
principles and provide that service of which 
we have every reason to be proud will enable 
us to continue to report satisfactory progress. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Our fire premiums at £9,250,000 show an 
advance of £1,543,000 on those for 1949. 

There has been real expansion in almost 
every field of operation, and this has meant 
that the spread and balance of our world- 
wide portfolio has been well maintained. 
That is of vital importance if reasonable 
uniformity of results is to be achieved. Yet 
this stability is always threatened by catas- 
trophes, and 1950 brought its full quota. 

In point of time our Canadian operations 
were the first to be exposed to a succession 
of heavy blows, of which the conflagrations 
caused during severe windstorms at Rimouski 
and Cabano and the Manitoba floods were 
of marked importance. 

A little later the United States began to 
suffer from a series of great windstorms 
which visited most parts of the country, the 
culmination being the storm in the eastern 
States at the end of November ; the resulting 
loss is estimated at $150,000,000. 

In the United Kingdom we enjoyed a 
favourable loss experience. 

With the claims ratio at 46.2 per cent. 
(being higher than in 1949) the record profit 
of £802,000, representing a ratio of 8.7 per 
cent. On premiums and an increase of 
£210,000 over that for 1949, was produced. 

The account carries the unusual transfer of 
£925,000 from profit and loss account to 
increase our provision for unexpired risks, 
which the board has decided should now be 
calculated at 50 per cent. of the year’s pre- 
miums. Calculation of this provision at 40 
per cent. has been hallowed by long tradition, 
and periodical checks had shown it to be 
adequate. It has always been recognised, 
however, that for a world-wide business, 
embracing United States and Canadian 
policies, a considerable proportion of which 
are issued for ee five years for single 
premiums payable in advance, any increase 
in the weight of such business in our world- 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In the accident department iums 
amount to the substantial doors: of 
12,657,000, an increase of no 
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the combined ratio to : , 
Pate condone 1949. ing 
consi e increase j 
yor sa gta tan 
5) >» ieav 
ing 2.7 te ay valance 


ferred to the profit ae 
ing im — experience 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In the life department the funds 
further substantial advance of LL0SS00 
£27,251,000. The net new sums assured fy 
the year were £6,296,000, as compared with 
£5,843,000 in 1949, and are a record for the 
company. The premium income has jp. 
creased { _£1,765,000 to £1,869,000 ani 
the consideration for annuities from £7929 
to £822,000. ve . 

rate on mortality experienced b 
funds continues to be favourable. o 

The gross rate of interest earned on th: 
fund has risen from £4 ls. 7d. per cent. 9 
£4 2s. 4d. per cent., but owing to heavier 
taxation charges the net interest figures show 
a slight reduction. 

The quinquennial valuation of the com- 
pany’s life participation fund was made » 
at December 31st last, and out of the surplus 
disclosed the board decided to declare a re. 
versionary bonus on with-profit policie, » 
the rate of 38s. per annum per £100 assured 


in respect of the period. This is an increas: 
of 5s. 6d. per £100 on that declared five 
years ago. 


In the company’s life non-participation 
fund the surplus belongs to the shareholders, 
After increasing our reserves, it has been 
decided to declare the sum of £250,000 » 
divisible, and of that amount £100,000 has 
been transferred to profit and loss in the year 
of account. 


MARINE CEPARTMENT 


Our trading shows a_ very satisfactory 
result with a transfer of £250,000 to the 
profit and loss account. The marine fund 
carried forward is larger by £291,000 a 
£3,590,000, representing 154 per cent. of the 
premiums. This compares favourably with 
the fund of 151 per cent. reported a year ago, 
since our jum income has increased 
from £2,185,000 to £2,327,000. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNI 


The main sources of revenue are interest, 
dividends, and rents, and the profits from 
our iting ations. In respect of 
the former, you will observe that the gross 
amount, at £1,211,000, has increased y 

3,000, and that, after providing for 
nited Kingdom income tax, the net amoutt 
earned is £668,000. Part of the net increas 
of £152,000 is due to devaluation and the 
consequent higher sterling value of our i 
vestment income in North America. The 
aggregate transfer of £1,543,000 from the 
iting accounts is a very successtul 
nee of the year’s operations and a recor 
‘or our company. 

On the other side of the account we hare 
made all the usual provisions, and it will b 
noted that United Kingdom taxation cb 
for £950,000 to be set aside in respect of the 

ts for the year. This amount, togethe! 
with the tax on our interest earnings, 1s 0 
estimate of what the Inland Revenue requit 
from us in res of our operations for 
year to 3lst last, It is earned for 


the Tr 
business in si! parts of the world 


to transfer £500,000 from 
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inner reserve to profit and loss 
invert pearing in mind that that reserve 
enains surpluses arising in the normal pro- 
ics of selling investments, it is, in the board’s 
opinion, appropriate that this part of that 


be 
su : 7 — 

e remains the question of the dividend, 
an shareholders at our annual general 
meeting will be invited to deal with the 
board's recommendation that an additional 2s. 

share (less income tax) should be distri- 
buted. Our dividend remained at 12s. from 
1933 until 1945, and from 1946 Is. was added 
jollowing the special distribution granted as 
compensation to ws for the loss of 
the benefit of income tax relief 
then discontinued. Apart from this, it is 
aimost 20 years since our 12,000 shareholders 
have received any oe ‘ eo 

com *s prosperity. a 
re Sena to observe “ due moderation 
and restraint” in dividend policy. Your 
directors maintain that they have followed this 
injunction, but nevertheless they have 
unanimously reached the conclusion that a 
modest increase in dividend was due and that 
the shareholders had waited long enough for 
the consideration which so many other 
cections of the community have been 
receiving. 

When all these important adjustments and 
provisions have been made the balance 
carried to the consolidated balance sheet has 
been increased to £1,242,000. 

I am happy to reiterate the statement I 
made last year, that despite the unsettled state 
of home and overseas investment prices, the 
total of the middle market values of our Stock 
Exchange securities is substantially above the 
values appearing in the statements now sub- 
mitted. No change has been made in the 
book values of our North American invest- 
ments, and they remain on our books at the 
equivalent sterling cost at the time of pur- 
chase. 

Your board continues to do everything in 
its power to improve gross interest earnings, 
whilst keeping carefully in mind the security 
of the company’s capital and funds, and, 


| following this policy, mortgages show some 


increase. 

Much of our business is written abroad and 
we have to compete with offices of all 
nationalities and under many local regulations. 
We engage in insurance transactions expressed 
m no fewer than 78 overseas currencies. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


We again gratefully acknowledge the fine 
leadership and expert guidance of our general 
manager, Mr E, B, Ferguson, and the splendid 
support he receives from the other members 
of the executive and from the branch 
Managers, staffs, and agents at home and 
overseas. To all of them, to the directors of 
cur associated companies, and to the mem 


; on our local boards, we tender our gratitude 


and congratulations on the success of their 
WOrK, 





EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


EXPANSION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general i 
Insurance Company Limnet will be held 
neeatay, June Sth, in London. 
Ow = 
ment by — is a rd of the state 
director, ‘Sir Brian Mountain, Bt. i 
the life department net new sums 
IU; i than 1949, again consti- 
tuting a record. The expense ratio was 7.9 
mr cent. and the net rate of interest 
£3 lls. 9d. per cent. The i 
“xperience was particularly 3 
‘nun fire account shows a substantial 
case with profitable results. ‘The claims 
“™etience was good ; the premium’ income 


£2,250,000 and £239,000 is trans- 
loss 


exceeded {2,2 
ferred to profit and 


The accident account (including personal 
accident and motor) discloses an increase in 
premium income, now nearly £5,000,000, 
and £153,000 is transferred to profit and 
loss. The motor department have 
experienced rising claim costs and increas- 
ing accident frequency. Increased premiums 
in motor insurance will apply from June Ist. 

After transferring £100,000 to profit and 
loss the marine fund at £1,723,966 is 127 
per cent. of the increased premium income. 

Net interest at £400,925 shows a small 
increase. Profits from the English and 
Scottish closed fund are £49,319 and con- 
tributions from other trading departments 
total £492,000. 

After allowing for increased taxation, beth 
at home and overseas, contributions to the 
staff pension funds and other outgo, the 
profit is £444,523. Dividends require 
£309,075. The profit and loss carry forward 
is £1,550,908, an increase of £147,215. 

Total assets now exceed £61,250,000 and 
reserves and undistributed profits over 
£5,000,000. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


LORD BRAND ON DIVIDENDS AND 
RISK CAPITAL 


The one hundred and forty-first annual 
eneral meeting of the North British and 

ercantile Insurance Company, Limited, was 
held on May 10th in Edinburgh. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Brand, C.MG., 
D.C.L. (chairman of the general court of 
directors), who presided, said: 

The declaration of the increased dividend 
which we ask you to ratify today was made 
before the Budget, and as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in addition to increasing very 
largely the profits tax on distributed divi- 
dends, also stated in his Budget speech that 
“the country simply could not afford the 
substantial increases of dividends, which were 
being paid by companies in general in 1951,” 
I should perhaps say a word or two as to 
the reasons which guided the directors in 
recommending the particular increase in the 
case of your company. As my statement 
explained, the North British shareholders 
have received during the last 15 years one 
increase in dividend, which amounted in fact 
to 3d. per share. During the same period 
our company’s strength, resources and income 
have very greatly increased, though our 
shares stand actually lower in the market 
than they did 15 years ago. ‘There was no 
reason whatever, from the point of view of 
the company’s income and reserves, why the 
dividend should not be increased. Moreover, 
during that period the general price level has 
doubled the consequent great increase 
in the cost of living has hit shareholders large 
and small, just as it has hit the salaried class 
and wage-earners, and indeed, everyone in 
the community. But, while the North 
British shareholders have received in 
increased dividends an addition of about 4 
per cent. over this long period, wages and 
salaries have increased by nearly 150 per 
cent. In these circumstances I believe that 
the directors of your company in recom- 
mending this increased dividend to you, have 
acted with moderation and restraint. I do 
not myself believe you can overcome inflation 
by a freezing process whether of wages, 
salaries or dividends. You can indeed see the 
disastrous effects of freezing over a long 
series of years when you examine the conse- 
quences on the upkeep of houses of freezing 
rents. Nor do I think that you can for in- 
stance apply some universal percentage bv 
which all companies mav increase dividends. 
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The circumstances of companies are infinitely 
varied. 


THE WIDER VIEWPOINT 


In the recent White Paper on the National 
Income, the total of dividends and interest 
paid by all companies in the country are 
given for 1950 at £827 million. The interest 
component of this figure includes all com- 
pany debenture interest, co-operative society 
dividends, interest paid by building societies, 
taxes paid by British companies to foreign 
governments, and also film royalties paid to 
foreign companies. What ali this amounts to 
I cannot tell with any accuracy, but I can 
State with some confidence that the total is 
not less than £150 million. If, therefore, 1] 
deduct £150 million from the above figure 
of £827 million, in respect of all the above, 
so as to make the figure for dividends paid 
to persons £677 million, I think I am well 
within the mark. It should also be borne in 
mind that this figure includes profits earned 
abroad by British shipping, oil and insurance 
companies, in so far as they are paid out in 
dividends. These dividends must amount to 
a large sum. I cannot imagine anyone regard- 
ing them as a burden on the British salaried 
Or wage-earning classes. This figure of £677 
million compares with a total of personal 
income for the whole country of £10,279 
million, and with a total for wages and 
salaries of £7,163 million. Gross dividends 
before tax or sur-tax on this estimate are thus 
less than 1/10th of wages and salaries, and 
about 6.7 per cent. of the total personal 
income of the country. Returning again to 
the figure of £827 million for both dividends 
and interest for 1950, I must ask you to note 
that it is almost exactly the same as the figure 
for 1947 and only £31 million greater than 
the figure for 1948 when the wage and divi- 
dend freeze started. On the other hand, 
since 1948 wages and salaries have risen by 
£785 million, or proportionally very much 
more. In these circumstances I think the 
small shareholder is justified in getting an 
increase from his company, if it can afford 
to pay it. If anyone is still nervous about 
shareholders with larger incomes getting too 
much from dividends, he need only bear in 
mind that, if they are in the sur-tax paying 
class, progressive taxation in the form both 
of income tax and sur-tax will see to it that 
only a very small proportion of any gross 
dividend remains in their net income. 


RISK CAPITAL ESSENTIAL 


I have already quoted the Chancellor’s 
words that “the country simply could not 
afford substantial increases in dividends.” I 
take it he was thinking in the main of its 
effect on demands for increased wages and 
salaries, since any likely increase in dividends 
itself would have a very small inflationary 
influence. 

We all of us understand the difficulties 
which faced Mr Gaitskell, and, whatever 
we may think of the effects of the taxes he 
has imposed, we recognise he showed courage 
in facing a most intractable problem. But I 
think it necessary to add this rider to what 
he said. What the country simply cannot 
afford to do without is an ample supply of 
risk capital, and of the savings by which alone 
it can be provided. 

Immensely heavy taxation and inflation are 
rapidly decreasing the liquid resources of 
British industry as a whole, and therefore 
making the future need for risk savings 
greater. Exactly the same causes are, how- 
ever, also rapi diminishing these savings 
themselves, and this tendency is greatly 
accentuated by the 50 per cent. tax on dis- 
tributed profits. How this slide-down into a 
serious shortage of risk capital is to be 
averted presents a problem for which 
Socialism and the Welfare State have not yet 
provided a solution. It is inly not to be 
found by unduly penalising the shareholder. 

The report was adopted. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general meeting of proprietors 
of the Atlas Assurance Company, Limited, 
will be held on June Ist, at the company’s 
head office in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Mr Rudolph 
E. F. de Trafford, O.B.E., circulated with the 
report, accounts and balance sheets for the 
year ended December 31, 1950: 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


Our fire premium income has continued 
to expand and amounts to £5,101,072, an 
increase of £947,797 over the corresponding 
figure in 1949. 

Our underwriting profit amounts to 
£524,691, or 10.3 per cent., as compared with 
£490,815, or 11.8 per cent., in 1949. In the 
United States severe windstorms cost some- 
thing in the region of $125 million. Natur- 
ally a share of these claims has come our 
way and these, though mostly small individu- 
ally, represent in total a large figure. That, 
in spite of this, our operations in the United 
States resulted in a profit reflects great credit 
en Mr Gallagher, our United States man- 
ager, and all who serve the company there. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


Our premium income in 1950, at 
£1,775,874, exceeded that obtained in the 
previous year by £268,191. The under- 
writing profit amounts to £159,876, or 9 per 
cent., by comparison with £92,832, or 6.2 
per cent., in 1949. 


MARINE AVIATION AND TRANSIT ACCOUNT 


On the marine side our premium income 
amounted to £680,195, as compared with 
£648,237 in 1949. Claims paid, at £392,105, 
exceeded the corresponding figure in 1949 
by £26,356. 

With regard to cargo business, the trend 
of rates, through force of competition, con- 
tinues in a downward direction although in 
these days of high, and sometimes astro- 
nomical, values one might have expected the 
reverse to be the case. 

Turning to hull business, it has been 
frequently pointed out that delayed claims 
are a cause of much concern to underwriters, 
and I am afraid that, with both the time 
and cost factors operating against us, the 
situation tends to worsen rather than to 
improve. 

Having regard to what I have said, share- 
holders may possibly be surprised at the 
transfer of £100,000 from the marine account 
to the credit of the profit and loss account. 
It will be remembered, however, that, in 
order to conserve resources, nothing was 
drawn from the underwriting account in 
1949. Today the marine fund, at £1,100,910, 
is sufficiently strong to withstand any even- 
tualities that can humanly be foreseen 
therefore, it is felt that to carry, what 
might call, the austerity programme 
is not necessary. 


CAPITAL REDEMPTION ACCOUNT 


slightly during the year and amounted at 
December 31st last to £2,502,586. As in 
previous years, the st revealed by a 
valuation of the liabilities has been left in the 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Tien lesen eee Se ee 


tinues to grow amounted at the end of 
the year to £21,644,712, an increase of 


nearly £620,000 over the previous year’s 
figure. 


The sums assured under new assurances 
issued F 1950 were £4,014,634 after deduc- 
tion reassurances as compared with 
£4,642,012 in the previous year. 

The gross rate of interest earned on the 
fund increased by 2s. 3d. to £4 0s. 9d. per 
cent. but the net rate declined by 4d. to 
£3 5s. Sd. per cent. on account of the further 
substantial increase in the liability for income 
tax. 

Since January, 1950, there has been some 
recovery in Stock Exchange prices from the 
low level that obtained just after the devalua- 
tion of sterling. Consequently, the margin 
which existed at the end of 1949 between 
total market values of our Stock Exchange 
investments and the values at which they 
appeared in the balance sheet has been 
enhanced during the year. 

The surplus revealed by the valuation as 
at December 31st last was £306,040, includ- 
ing £38,218 brought forward from 1949. Out 
of this sum £81,935 has been applied to 
strengthen reserves and £5,329 has been used 
to pay interim bonuses and to meet the cost 
of bonuses on reassurances received from 
other companies. The balance of £218,776 


has been carried forward. 
In recent years the announcement of an 
increase in the price of some or ser- 


policies contain many liberal privileges. It 
i$ Our Constant aim to provide, for all classes 
of the community, a wide range of life 
assurance and annuity contracts on generous 
terms and to maintain those high standards 
of service and security which, for so many 
years, have been associated in the minds 
of the public with free-enterprise insurance 


being profit on oe realised. s 
t arises mainly out of our ings of 
Pinited States Government Soe ee 


y_bring in their 
United | taxation, with the result 
that our net earnings, i rent on our 
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HAMBROS BANK 
PROPOSED CAPITAL INCREAS, 


MR R. OLAF HAMBRO’S STATEMEy, 


The thirty-ninth annual generaj 
of Hambros Bank Limited, will be held 
une 7th, at the offices of the bank 4! 

shopsgate, London, E.C. ’ 
The following is an extract from the yam 
ment of the chairman, Mr R. Olaf Fae 
circulated with the report and accounts i 
the year to March 31, 1951:— 


_ The year 1950-51 has been by 
increased activity and expansion in the bys. 
of the bank, which is clearly indicated 
total of the deposits and the accep 
ances which have risen during the year, in 
case of deposits by 45.20 per cent, anj 


‘by 19.40 per cent. On the 
al the liquidity is again very high 
cash, money at call, bills and Governmen; 
stock amount to 76.38 per cent. of th 


ts, and loans and advances re 
25.54 per cent. of the deposit ion 


2% 


a 


DEMAND FOR CREDIT 


The increased demand for finance by wy 
of London credit from all over the world is 
partly due to the rise in commodities, but alo 
it reflects the large increase in the worl 
demand for British exports and services. This 
is a healthy sign, and indicates the still un. 
equalled position of London as a financing 
centre and the renewed confidence in sterling 
as a sound I would, however, 
venture to say it is becoming evident that the 
average cost at which such credit facilities 
are made available to bankers and traders 
abroad, in combination with the low discount 
rates which are still in operation here, is in 
the main too cheap, and as the demand in- 
tensifies it will of necessity give rise to greater 
discrimination in the matter of charges. 


It is our policy, as in the past, to reserve 
a large proportion of our available facilities 
for our old customers in the Scandinavian 
countries, and in this respect Norway and 
Denmark have been particularly active i 
their demands for sterling facilities, and also 
to a less varied but by no means less active 
extent from Sweden, the demands of the lasi- 
mentioned being confined in the main to th 
timber trade and its ancillary products o 
pulp and paper, the rising cost of which in the 
postwar years having proportionately in- 
creased the shippers’ demands upon us for 
seasonal accommodation. We also do whi! 
we can to help our good friends in Finlané, 
within the limits imposed by the difficulties 
of their political situation. Our old-established 
connection with Italy has also been wel 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY 


I referred in my last review to the increas 
ing activities of our associated company, Th: 
Hambro Trading Company, of America, In. 
and this year the total of exports to the Unite! 
States through the medium of the trading 
company has risen to nearly $8,000,000 it 
the year. I would like to say a word 

inks and appreciation here to our good 
friends among the American banks. 


An extraordinary general meeting has been 
called to follow the annual pence, ee 
for the of giving effect to t n- 
cnendetion OF the boand 10 increase te -_ 

y the 


form offer to the ers of the 
paid shares a the price of £2 5s. per shaft 
is will have the effect of raising the cap! 
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ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 


SUSTAINED DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 
MR ELLIOTT M. LITTLE ON PROGRESS OF REHABILITATION 


The ordinary general meeting of ona 


5 , Grand Falls, Province of New- 
coy on May 16th, Mr Elliott M. Little 
(the president) in chair, 
The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the president which had. been circu- 
lied with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1950 :— ee 
The improvement in market conditions 
which began late in 1949 was sustained 
throughout 1950, the year now under review. 
The demand for newsprint paper, sulphite 
ip and non-ferrous metals was strong and 
prices of all these products advanced during 
the year. : 
The forecasting of future prospects. is 
yausually difficult at this time because there 
are so many abnormal factors to consider. 
The plans for defence spending will likely 
keep North American business operating in 
high gear for the predictable future, assuring 
good demand for the company’s products. 
On the other hand, imcreased taxes to pay 
for defence preparation are a practical cer- 
tainty. Also, labour and material shortages 
will develop and become more and more 


serious as the defence programme gains 
momentum. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY. . 


The profit of the company, excluding inter- 
company dividends, of $: 7 was an 
improvement of $674,219 over 1949, in which 
year we received certain tax ts conse- 
quent upon Confederation of Newfoundland 
with Canada, Profit before taxation was 
$1,324,219 higher in 1950, an increase of 
56 per cent. over 1949, 

Substantial progress was made on our 
rehabilitation programme. Conversion of the 
mill furnaces to use of oil. in place of coal 
was completed early in the year with favour- 
able effect upon our costs. programme 
of machine speed-up neared completion, A 
major project in hand now and to be carried 
on over the next two or three years is the 
conversion of the wood mill. at 


Bishop's Falls to an expanded power generat- 
mg unit and the concentration wood 


handling and grinding at Grand Falls. 
improvements are planned. Capital ex 

tutes during the year amounted to $2,161,773 
and it is estimated that some $5,500,000 will 
- oe over the next three or four years 
0 complete the programme, Other projects 
may arise and increased costs may necessitate 
upward revision of that figure, but it is con- 
sidered that any such further expenditures 
found to be will be adequately 
covered by normal jati for some 
years to come, 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY 


nia sem I indicated that’ there were 
$ ry a fi i . j i * 
of unbleached sulphite pulp. ‘That ‘prophecy 
was fulfilled and a sharp recovery was 
a 0 ee mill was 
Tate at ° itt ° 
sales returns, the net profit after = 
tion and taxes amounted ‘to $: 
“ompared with a 1949 deficit of »27 
8 expected that the 1951 profit will 
‘ubstantially higher than the 1950 profit. 
1s company has for some years been 
Memamenting with: ¢ duct from its 
thall Production unit. It has now reached 
Stage where commercial operations 
and the 


iG 


> 
8 


larger scale 


as j : 
assets and rights will be sold to a 
ormed company called Lignosol 


ui 


Limited, in which Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company, Limited, will hold a 
50 per cent. interest. 


TERRA NOVA PROPERTIES 


Buchans Mine operated continuously 
throughout the year without any major 
delays. Crude cre milled was 328,000 tons— 
6,000 tons less than in 1949. The grade also 
was stightly lower, but the net income was 
substantially increased by the higher metal 
Prices obtained. 

Exploration and se continued 
throughout the outside Crown Lands conces- 
sion of approximately 6,000 square miles by 
aerial methods and by field parties on foot, 
without discovery of important mineralisa- 
tion, 

In the vicinity of Buchans, additional 
geophysical surveys were completed without 
conclusive results. Diamond drilling totalled 
24,910 ft. and resulted in the discovery of 
additional ore showings north of Old Buchans 
and north-west of the Rothermere shaft. 
These recently discovered ore-bodies may be 
small. Their actual extent can be determined 
only by further exploration. 

Mining development consisted principally 
in the deepening of the Rothermere shaft 
$23 ft—a total depth of 1,796 ft. A final 
depth of 2,500 ft. for this shaft is now 
contemplated, the ore-bodies last discoyered 
having been found at about that depth. 

In drifts, raises and winzes 6,260 ft. were 
driven, mostly im connection with the 
Rothermere ore-body, in which mining 
should begin about the middle of 1951. 

Ore reserves at the end of the year 
amounted to 3,555,000 tons of assured and 
probable ore, an increase of 231,000 tons 
during the year. In addition, 1ow grade ore, 
normally unprofitable, but profitable in most 
part at recent metal prices, amounted to 
220,000 tons. ‘These figures do not include 
the prospective or possible ore to which I 
referred jast year. 


MONTMORENCY SHIPPING 


Net profit after taxes amounted to $93,063 
which, added to the amount brought forward 
in the ious year, gives a sum of $120,330, 
which has been carried forward in the books 
of this company. 


CONSOLIDATED POSITION 


The consolidated profits, after depreciation 
and taxes, of $5,844,133 compares with 
$2,868,585 for the previous year and is 
equivalent to $1.06 per stock unit outstanding. 

The parent company will be able from its 
own resources to complete the re-equipment 
of its plant. Failing all-out war, there are 
many signs, which, in my opinion, portend 
an era of prosperous expansion for Canada 
and Canadian industry. Our group of com- 
i y in this rising tide 
of Canadian business. ; 

The results achieved are due in no small 
measure to the loyalty of our employees and 
to the enterprise of our $, superinten- 
dents and senior staff. 39 Bh Eee note 
record my appreciation thanks. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later then Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 


The Reporting Manager, 
Economist, . 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 


INCREASED TRADING PROFITS 


The forty-cighth annual general meeting 
of The British-American Tobacco Company, 
Limited, was held on May lith in London. 

Mr D. M. Oppenheim (vice-chairman), 
who presided in the absence through indis- 
position of the chairman, Mr T. F. Winmiil, 
in the course of his speech, said: The fact 
that devaluation operated throughout the 
year under review but for only a few weeks 
of the previous year makes it difficult to ex- 

in sterling a true comparison of trad- 
ing results in the two years. Thus, the 
increase in trading profits of some £4,600,000 
is due to quite a material extent to the ex- 
pression in sterling of profits earned by sub- 
sidiaries in territories whose currencies were 
not devalued in September, 1949. 


MONETARY DEPRECIATION 


The monetary depreciation which continues 
to develop generally throughout the world 
occasions artificially inflated profits which are 
subjected to taxation, despite the fact that 
they largely reflect a correspondingly inflated 
inventory valuation, as is strikingly illustratéd 
in the accounts before you. Companies are 
being prevented by taxation from accumulat- 
ing funds out of their own resources for the 
purpose of maintaining the necessary volume 
of stocks and to replace fixed assets. 

The problem is urgent and will have to be 
solved before very long. It is regrettable 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
only failed to deal with a serious situation, 
but has aggravated it by withdrawing the 
temporary alleviation afforded by initial 
allowances and by imcreasing the rate of 
distributed profits tax. These are, in my 
view, retrograde steps which are likely to 
have serious effects on productive industry 
in the future, 


PROFITS TAX 
Profits tax, in its present form,, bears, un- 
fairly on the ordinary shareholder. The 


increase in distributed profits tax, whilst not, 
in my view, being a logical way of curbing 
excessive increases in dividends, merely 
aggravates the unfairness, and, as it falls 
upon companies’ reserves, it also aggravates 
the drain from industry of its essential capital. 
The increase penalises not only a company 
which increases its dividend substantially, 
but also a company like yours which increases 
its dividend very moderately (and moderate 
increases afe admittedly unexceptionalbe) and 
even a company which makes no increase at 

. These who support this discriminatory 
form of taxation do not always appear to 
understand that the distributed profits tax is 
not an additional direct charge on the ordinary 
shareholder, It is a charge which normally 
must be met from companies’ savings and, is 
such, seems to me to be unsound not only in 
principle but as an expedient in today’s ex- 
ceptional economic conditions. 

I feel impelled to refer to Section 32 of 
the Finance Bill now before Parliament, which 
seeks to make it unlawful for a company to 
move its residence outside the United 
Kingdom or to form its oversea branches 
into subsidiary companies, and even seeks to 
control the capitalisation of oversea com- 
panies within the jurisdiction of colonial, 
dominion and foreign governments. These 
i even although 


tax is only indirect and i 
virtually means, if the Bill becomes law, that 
in future no oversea branch can be converted 
into a company formed under the local laws 
and managed by local directors, save with the 
permission of the Treasury. 


VALUE OF OVERSEA COMPANYS 


Your company has continuously expanded 
during its forty-nine years of existence. This 
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adopted early on (when taxation was not 

important consideration) of incorporating 
subsidiaries abroad to take over and carry 
on the business of the parent company. This 
has undoubtedly proved to be the right policy 
politically and economically, and be 
the right policy for young, growing companies 
developing businesses a in the future. 
If the provisions of the Finance Bill become 
law, this process will be subject to the un- 
controlled veto of the Treasury. There is 
grave danger, particularly under present con- 
ditions of high taxation, that proper weight 
will not be given to the broad reasons of 
policy which determine such developments, 
as against the short term loss of revenue. 

The conversion of a developing oversea 
branch into a company managed by local 
directors has the result that the business has 
added opportunity for expansion, in sympathy 
with local sentiment, as a national of the 
country where it operates, and, moreover, it 
can accumulate the capital required to finance 
its growth, subject to paying any taxes locally 
imposed. Furthermore, s a company is 
not at a disadvantage, as compared with its 
local competitors. It does not, therefore, 
need much imagination to realise what a 
serious long term effect these restrictive pro- 
visions are likely to have upon the continued 
growth and prosperity of this country’s in- 
visible and visible exports. 

As to the future prospects of r com- 
pany, I can say that the demand for its pro- 
ducts and those of its subsidiary and 
associated companies continues to show a 
satisfactory upward trend. Against this, there 
is also an trend in taxation and costs, 
this condition being worldwide, and another 
limiting factor for the future may be the in- 
creasing shortage or unavailability of certain 
essential raw materials. 

The report was 


AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, 
Limited, was held on May 16th in London. 

Mr, E. J. Bunbury, M.C., the chairman, 
said: I am glad to be able to report that our 
business has again shown substantial expan- 
sion during the past financial year, and con- 
siderable progress has. been made. 

The 1950 — year was one of trial and 
tribulation for all farmers ; for many it was 
disastrous and for others costly and dis- 
appointing. The difficulties of harvesting 
through weeks of bad weather and widespread 
storms, taxed to the full the resources and in- 
genuity of farmers throughout the country. 


The present position of the horticulturist 
is regarded with anxiety. No section of the 
industry esca the coll of prices in a 
year of abundant crops. outlook for the 
1951 farming year is not bright. Owing to 
bad weather conditions the whole rhythm of 
seasonal cultivations was thrown out of gear, 
and this must have an adverse effect on the 
production of crops. 


During the past financial year new loans 
of £4,120,788 were completed, an increase of 
17 per cent. over the comparable for 
the previous year and the highest figure for 
amy one year since the Corporation com- 
menced business. 

The demand for agricultural properties re- 
mains strong, and good agricultural land con- 
tinues to be a first-class investment. Owners 
of farms are becoming increasingly aware of 
the necessity of modernising the fixed 
equipment, 

The report was adoptetd. 


BANK OF ATHENS 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF 
BUSINESS 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 
MR. COSTI J. ELIASCO’S REVIEW 


In the course of his speech at the fifty- 
seventh annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Athens, held at its Head , Athens, 
on March 24th, the chairman and general 
manager, Mr Costi J. Eliasco, stated that the 
year 1950 was marked at first by a certain 
improvement in world conditions, which, 
however, was not maintained, for with the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea all countries 
established defence programmes with 
resultant serious repercussions on world 
economy. : 

Greece, which was just emerging from a 
successful but long war ognen mmunism, 
was hard hit by this sudden change, aad the 
simultaneous curtailment of her share of 
Marshall Aid seriously affected her recon- 
struction programme. This has__ 
precarious the progress already realised, and, 
owing to the modest resources of the 
country, devastated by the enemy and by 
outrageous unist activities, many years 
of patient toil and aid will be required to 
maintain and develop this progress. The 
task would es without the 

aid of the United States, on which 
must yet depend for a long while. 


could country 
economy, but emphasised that for this pur- 
pose time alone and the application of sound 
economic principles can restore the confi- 
dence, so ly impaired, in the national 


During the year under review the privi- 
lege held by one bank for accepting deposits 
of public institutions came to an end, and 
the distribution of such deposits amongst all 
banks in the country will henceforth be 
entrusted to the Bank of Greece. 

These funds will have to be used in 
accordance with regulations established by 
the Currency Committee, which has in- 
creased its restrictions on bank credits. 
However, it remains to be seen whether the 
inflationary pressure should not primarily be 
checked by a wholesale reduction of Govern- 
ment expenditure. 
all rearward might prove ineffective, as, for 
example, the recent compulsory ch of 
bearer shares to registered ees. st 

The Bank’s affairs were very active during 
1950, marking a new record of expansion. 
The balance sheet submitted totalled 
Drs. -1,096,132,000,000, equivalent at the 
official rate of Drs. 42,000 to £26,098,381, 
as against Drs. 640,264,000,000 or 
£15,244,381 for the preceding year. Deposits 
show an increase of 63 per cent., corre- 
sponding to more than one-third of the total 
increase of all bank deposits in the country. 

Net profits for the year amount “to 
Drs. 7,552,293,223, and it is proposed to 
distribute a dividend of Drs. 35,000 net for 
each new share of Drs. 1,000 issued in 


exchange for ten old shares of Drs. 100, The 


Without such a measure © 
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div den 1 for the previous year Was Drs, 2.4y 


per ; 
_ During 1950 the Bank acquired 
ing housing its branch at Port Said atm 
several sites in © for enlargin, 
erecting local bra 7 
The branches in Egypt have Contributsj 
to am ¢ven greater extent to the Profits 
the affiliates in New York and Johanney 
continue to make satisfactory progre,, 
apis Raving teats 0 the. dete w 
Staff, the I i 
clusion sai chairman jp con. 
n ing to the future, it js ; 
despite the grave difficulties through win 
we are now passing, that we should NOt be 
influenced ae darker phases, such a; ¢, 
war in the Far East and the efforts of the 
st bloc to terrorise the world by 
the menace of local or general attack 4, 
long as the spirit to remain a free nim 
prevails as a principle it will have the sup. 
port, whatever the effort it may demand, 3 
all those countries which, even though smal, 
are nevertheless tenacious and determine; 
in ¢the struggle for the defence of they 
liberties. 





MOSS’ EMPIRES, LIMITED 
MR PRINCE LITTLER’S SPEECH 


The fifty-second annual general meeting a 
Moss’ Empires, Limited, was held on My 
17th in London. _ 

Mr Prince Littler, the chairman, in th: 
course of his speech, said: The parent com. 
pany’s tr profit shows a drop of jux 
under £40,000. This is in part offset by aa 
increase in the subsidiary companies’ trading 
profit so that the consolidated profit and los 
account shows a eee profit with a drop 

Ee aoe he diminution j 
mostly accounted for by decreased admission 
but increased costs have contributed to th 
net result. The ing power of the public 
undoubtedly fell during the year 1950. Mods; 
was tighter. 

The parent company’s net profit for th 

car is £148,439, against the previous yex' 
net of 155,629. The corresponding 
' t is 58,331 for 1950 and 

160,110 for 1949. It is now recommends 

t a final dividend of 15 per cent., making 
20 per cent. for the year, be paid on th 


ital was increased by resolution d 
Tectia a uate 
general meeting | on March 14th last. 
resolution was also passed to issue boui 
The result is that the capital at th 
ght day is as follows: Five per Cat 
ulative Preference stock (all issued) 
£500,000 ; issued Ordinary stock £904,050; 
unissued Ordinary shares of {1 ox 
£95,950 ; a total of £1,500,000. 

It has been my custom in the past to refs 
to the prospects of the current year, but it 
difficult to visualise what effect the Festirl 
will have on theatre attendances. It may 

hat London theatres will suffer during 
period of the Festival if the weathe: :s favou'- 
able to i 


for the company’s circuit of theatts, 
I would say that the prospects are favours 
There are, however, other factors to take 1010 
account and not the least is the prospect 
General Election, if what one reads in & 
Press is accurate. 
[wish to express on your behalf and 
behalf of the board an appreciation is 
work of the staff at the company’s be 

the managers and staffs at the theatres 
their loyal services during the yom 


‘particularly I would like to convey © Me 
i Parnall, our managing directo’ the 


his efforts 0 
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MANGANESE BRONZE AND BRASS 
COMPANY 


GRATIFYING MARINE DEVELOPMENT 
GROWING DEMAND FOR “SCIMITAR ’”? PROPELLERS 
MR J. C. COLQUHOUN ON EFFECT OF INCREASED METAL PRICES 


The fifty-second ordinary zene se gm 
ing of The Manganese ze rass 
cane Limited was held on May 10th at 
@, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1, Mr J. 
C. Colquhoun, — (chairman and manag- 
no director) presiding. 
The secretary (Mr. W. K. Gibb, C.A.) read 
the notice convening the mecting and the 
report of the auditors. 
The following is the statement by the 


chairman which had been circulated with 


the report and accounts for the year ended 


' December 31, 1950: 


In comparing the year 1950 with the pre- 
fo are gg will Letiee that the profit is 
almost identical, but it must be remembered 
that the 1949 figures included credits 
amounting to £24,906 in respect of previous 
periods. The main difference lies in the suc- 
cessive and substantial imcreases in metal 
prices, In the last nine months of the year 


the price of copper rose by 33 per cent. and 


the price of zinc by nearly 69 per cent, These 
metals are our principal raw materials and by 
the end of the year there was.a large increase 
in the value of stocks and work in progress, 
with a corresponding diminution of cash re- 
sources. These rising prices were accom- 


‘panied by growing material shortages which 


became acute in the case of zinc and also in 
the case of nickel—a raw material of growing 
importance to your business. Although the 
resulis shown for the year were not affected 
by these shortages, they did add considerably 
to the difficulties and complications of ad- 
ministration, 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 

Turning to the accounts you will notice 
that the authorised capital of the company 
has been increased from £350,000 to 
£650,000. The issued preference capital re- 
mains the same but the issued ordinary capi- 
tal has been increased threefold to £454,134. 
This is the result of capitalising free reserves 
and issuing two fully paid new ordinary 
shares of 5s, each im respect of each one 
ordinary share previously held. It brings 
the share capital into closer alignment with 
the capital employed in the business but still 
leaves £146,752 of uncapitalised free reserves. 
The effect of the issue on the share market 


| Was to reduce the price of the ordinary shares 


mice proximately one-third their previous 


The profit for the year before providing 
‘axation and dividends was £201,935 against 
£199,886 for the previous year. Depreciation 


g 


charged before arriving at these figures was 
£69,598 and £65,917 respectively. Provision 
for taxation, i i tax, amounted 


businesses—and a percentage of this value is 
likewise meaningless and can be misleading. 


EFFECT OF HIGHER METAL PRICES 


The effect of higher metal prices will be 
noticed in the higher values shown for stocks 
(£545,541) and also for debtors (£313,238). 
Together these items show an increase of 
£250,655. Allowing for the offsetting in- 
crease in creditors of £28,373 to £181,136 
an additional £222,282 of working capital had 
to be employed and was partly provided by 
bank overdraft. The overdraft at the close 
of the year amounted to £110,110. The value 
of “ net current assets,” representing working 
capital, now stands at £432,326. 

Freehold land and buildings, plant and 
machinery, are stated gross at {£732,466 
against £614,095 a year ago. A great deal 
has been done in recent years to equip your 
works with the most efficient means of pro- 
duction and to improve the facilities for 
research. Outstanding commitments for new 
buildings, plant and replacements at the end 
of the year amounted to £89,132. 

Before leaving the accounts I should per- 
haps mention that, in the past, we have 
always quoted our customers firm prices, on 
acceptance of their orders, and then 
eliminated any market risk by buying raw 
materials against the orders . With 
the limited amount of future buying which 
has been possible since the war the ratio of 
stocks in relation to output became high and 
a considerable amount of money was tied up 
in this way. The rise in metal prices, of 
course, accentuated this position but at the 
moment it is no longer possible to buy raw 
materials against the entire order book and 
we should therefore see a gradual reduction 
in the tonnage of stocks requiring finance. 
We continue to quote firm prices, however, 
to the extent that raw material is available. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


On the marine side of your business there 
are two developments which are particularly 
gratifying. The first is the increasing number 
of orders we are receiving for propellers of 
our own design known by the trade mark 
name of “ Scimitar.” The proportion of these 
to total output last year reached the figure 
of 77 per cent. Progress on our design side 
will now have the benefit of the cavitation 
tunnel at Durham University, to which I re- 
ferred last year, where the period of calibra- 
tion tests is now completed and testing of 
model propellers is beginning. The other de- 


i name 
“ Nikalium ” and which, I believe, I can now 
say is superior to manganese bronze for ship’s 
pro . In view of the continued success 
of smaller size propellers which we have 
made in this alloy up to 4 tons in weight we 
are now accepting orders for progressively 
larger sizes. It is here that nickel as a raw 
material is becoming of great importance. 


ELTON PARK WORKS 


At Ipswich the great event of the year was 
the completion of the new Elton Park Works 
which is now in full 1 This new 
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On the other side of your Ipswich business, 
which is largely extruding and rolling, con- 
tinuous progress and much success is resulting 
from our investigations into the most suitable 
special alloys for requirements and 
the best means of producing these. A typical 
example is an alloy which is proving success- 
ful for compressor blades in jet engines. This 
side of your business has had another success- 
ful year but at the moment is the more likely 
to feel the effects of material shortages. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


As regards the prospects for the current 
year, there is every indication that the 
demand for all of your company’s products 
will be no less than in the past year. 
main consideration, therefore, is the extent 
to which raw material shortages will restrict 
output. As just mentioned, supplies may not 
be sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
extruding and rolling mills and some reduc- 
tion in output must be anticipated. On the 
other sides of your business I am more opti- 
mistic. We are justified, at least, in hoping 
that the Government will allocate sufficient 
material for the manufacture of ships’ pro- 
pellers rather than have ships idle for want 
of a propeller. In the new Elton Park factery 
also, which takes its raw material in powdered 
form only and is economical in the use of 
metals, there is good reason for hoping that 
the supplies required will be obtainable. 

In conclusion I am sure you would wish 
me once again to convey to all employees our 
thanks for their co-operation and our appre- 
ciation of their work. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 5d. per share on the 
ordinary shares (making 7d. per share for 
the year if calculated on the increased 
ordinary share capital). was approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr W. Mure and 
Mr A. T. Thorne, were re-elected and the 
proceedings then terminated. 


CRYSTALATE LIMITED 
SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Crystalate 
Limited was held on May 10th in London. 


Sir Herbert Morgan, K.B.E., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: The 
results of the year show, before taxation, a 
considerably reduced loss of £3,055, as com- 
pared with £7,166 last year. This improve- 
ment has achieved in spite of the re- 
duced dividend. received from The British 
Homophone Company Limited, it having 
fallen from £10,235 to £5,479. 

The liquid position of the company remains 
strong; a part of our total assets of 
£415,310 is represented by an excess of 
current assets over liabilities amounting to 
£79,170. 


ee tee anon shown in the 
consolidated sheet arises out of the 
operations of Mica Products Limited. The 
Mica business was transferred from Dalston 
to Tonbridge. After the removal, the 
benefits of the transfer became appreciable. 
The improvement has been maintained and 
the immediate future can be visualised with 
optimism. : 

Last year I told - that the figures given 

time Ebones 


up to that tos Industries 
-imi a se. This year the 
reverse is case. The available internal 


figures of that in res of the year 
to ee 1 1, oe satisfactory 
improvement. 


In to the parent company, Crystalate 
Limi the istesaal figures for itie periog 
from October, 1950, to date show that the 
position is definitely brighter and 
meee Soames fe bs 98 he up grade. Order 
books of all the companies in the group are 
now again really satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


The twenty-seventh ordinary _ general 
meeting of Kemsley Newspapers Limited, 
will be held on Tuesday, May 22, 1951, at 
Kemsley House, London. The following is 
an extract from the statement of the chair- 
man, the Viscount Kemsley, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The trading profits and sundry income of 
Kemsley Newspapers Limited, and its sub- 
sidiaries for the year to 31, 1950, 
were £1,902,421, an increase of £9,981 on 
the previous year, Wages, salaries and g: 
costs again show substantial increases, to 
some extent offset by the benefit received 
during the year from writing down the stocks 
of newsprint at December 31, 1949, to the 
controlled price of £32 a ton. 

After bringing in dividends and interest 

and profits on sales of assets and investments 
the profit amounts to £1,972,613 compared 
with £1,976,278 last year. Debenture in- 
terest £119,260 shows a saving of £1,953 as 
a result of the purchase of debenture stock 
for redemption. The provision for taxation 
based on the current year’s profits, incl 
profits tax at 30 per cent. on dis 
profits and income tax at 9s. 6d. in the £ 
requires £1,069,942 compared with 
£1,004,450 provided last year, leaving the 
group profit for the year at £783,411, @ de- 
crease of £67,204 on 1949. profits re- 
tained in subsidiaries are £27,950 compared 
with £52,769 for 1949. Adding the balance 
brought forward from the previous year of 
£305,416, the amount available for distribu- 
tion is £1,051,189. The payment of the divi- 
dends on the two classes of preference stock 
and the interim dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock absorbs £349,250. We are 
now recommending a transfer of £300,000 
to general reserve making that fund 
£4,300,000 in the parent company’s balance 
sheet, and the payment of a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 7 cent. less in- 
come tax at 9s. 6d. in the {, making 12 per 
cent. for the year, being the same as for 
1949. Last year we provided £60,000 to 
write down the book value of investments 
to the then market value, and out of the 
profits of the subsidiaries £26,319 was trans- 
ferred to contingency reserve. No such pro- 
visions are required this year so that there 
remains a balance to be carried forward in 
Kemsley Newspapers Limited, of £310,064, 
which together with the balance of undis- 
tributed profits in the subsidiaries of 
£278,386 makes the total of £588,450 to be 
carried forward in the consolidated balance 
sheet, being £32,598 more than was brought 
in, 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet 
the interest of minority shareholders in sub- 
sidiaries has been reduced by the purchase 
of the outstanding ordinary shares of 

Limited. Current 
liabilities at £2,890,242 shows a decrease of 
£108,472 on 1949, mainly due to the pay- 
ment during the year of the income tax on 
the considerably higher profits of 1948, 


e 


Current a £4,976,244 com 


> ings. ssets at " 
with £4,918,534 for 1949. Stock-in- is 


down owing to the smaller stock of news- 
print held. ~The main contribu factor 
to the increase in debtors was the fact that 
the last day of the year fell on a Sunday, s¢ 


that the revenue arising from our large 
interest in Sunday newspapers had not been 
received at the year end. The appreciation 
of the market value of the investments over 
their book value shows an improvement com- 
pared with that at December 31, 1949. 


The remarks I have made on the oli- 
dated balance sheet cover any matters calling 
for comment in the parent company’s balance 


sheet. 


THE BUDGET 


The further outlook is once more adversely 
affected by the recent Budget proposals. 
While, from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual taxpayers the Budget was more 
favourable than some had feared, the sharp 
increase in the ts tax, as a result of 
which tax payable in respect of distributed 
ee ee another 
severe burden on industry, in particular, 
on those undertakings whose profits are not 
likely to be ea = rearmament 
programme. In case of your com > 
the additional profits tax on the dividends 
distributed on the two classes of our 
preference stock amounted at the old 
rate to £102,000 or £56,100 after allowing 
for income tax. At the new rates the cor- 
responding amounts are £204,000 or 
£107,100 after allowing for income tax. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


It has been my practice to say a special 
word about the Sunday Times, a newspaper 
of which we are justly proud, and which 
takes its place in the very front rank of the 
press of the world. e had for long 
sought, without success, to establish a 
correspondent in Moscow. Late in the year a 
unique opportunity presented itself to make 
such an appointment and Mr Cyril Ray was 
entrusted with this important assignment. He 
is the only staff representative of a British 
newspaper in Moscow. His dispatches have, 
as eh be expected, excited the keenest 
interest, not least among those with expert 
knowledge of the USSR. 


The literary reputation of the Sunday 
Times, always so high, has gained new lustre 
by the conferment of a Knighthood on Mr 
ee - pein ys whose noe has stood 
at the our ary pages for so " 
This honour, bestowed upon the ee 
literary critics is a worthy recognition of Sir 
Desmond’s great services to the world of 
letters, not least of course through our 


the ae i uncertainties in the 
supply and in the price of newsprint, and 
as to of newspa - 
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H.P, SAUCE LIMITED 


| 
The twenty-sixth annual C 
of HP. Sauce Limited was held O° 
16, 1951, at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmings 
_ Sir Patrick Hannon, the chairman pr 
sided, and in the course of his speech said, 
The results of our trading in 1950 pres, com! 
us with our vighens level of profits, ‘Thy anni 
trading profit our group of companies » on } 


shown in the consolidated 


Profit and Joy 

statement amounts to £974,413, an incre,, T 
of over £203,000. This achievement is maiah dur 
attributable to a substantially increased tum. ope! 
: smaller profit margin, ~ 
occasioned by the continued tise in cog, mcs 
and the maintenance of selling prices of o wh) 
goods at popular levels, and is in panig a 
measure due to the higher Sterling value ¢ a 
our proportion of the profits of our Amer. two 
can company. — 8 
Our production has been maintained on pti 


the highest standard of quality, and oy; 
efficient management has Minimised the effec; 
of increasing costs, whilst our exception’ 


i 

turnover is due to continually increas: os 
lic demand for our various produce a 
is is a feature typical of the experienc wh 
manufacturers selling first-class propric. ye 
tary goods at reasonable prices. This empl. ine 
sises consumer preference for well-known, in 


» high-quality articles, after a period 
of shortage when’ little-known, somina 
less-dependable, products were often the on|; 
ones available. 

The heavy burden of United Kingdom 
on again ee by stockholders 
wit t patience complacency which 
have become the test of loyal citizenship in i 
community subordinate to the expandin 
demands of the tax collector. The provision 
made by the group to satisfy these demands 
shows increases. After retaining earned 
profits £56,404 in the subsidiary com- 
panies, and after the mecessary tax deduc- 
tions, the net t of the parent company 
amounts to £313,532, an increase of over 
£73,000 on the results of the preceding yer. 


We propose that an amount of £100,000 
be transferred to general reserve, and that : 
modest increase of 3d. per stock unit should 
be made in our final dividend. 

I am confident that our stockholders wil 
appreciate and approve the policy pursuc 
by the Cineaecs, 36 the prevision of a large 

centage ts past years 
stre and i our working capital 
Since the commencement of the war, over ' 
£1,000,000 has been ploughed back into ou 
enterprise, but for which our business could 
not be carried on at its present scale. 


Examination of the consolidated balan: 
sheet and the parent company’s balance shet! 
reveals a wholesome increase in curren 
assets. The most important of these*asss 
is our stock-in-trade. The foresight of the 
managing director in making long-distant 
provision in our stock has placed our com 
pany in a very favourable situation vis-2-"" 
increasing production and the constant 
largement of our sales. age 

The Canadian sales have again improved, 

would like to place on record ou 
cordial relationship with Messrs E. D. Smit 
and Sons, Limited, Winona, Ontario, wm 
manufacture our products under nage ; 

It is also satisfactory to report that no” 
wi a the considerable ar 
of im licence regulations in many ov". 

et export of a full range * 


ye 


a a — ee ee 


_—— 





So ee 





B 


es 
z 


g. 
exception, our operatite 
Lea and Perrins, Limite? 
Limited, Fletchers Sau 


ny. Limited Albion Bottle Com 
ono aiead, mabe aaioaded their rede 
tive capacity, with consequent improv 
results, 


The ‘report and eecoants were adopted. 
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MARIEVALE | 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 9, 1951, said: 

The improved supply of native labour 
during most of the year and a full year’s 
operation of the rod mill in the primary 
grinding section of the reduction plant 
enabled the tonnage milled in 1950 to be 
increased by 50,500 tons to 725,500 tons, 
which is the highest figure yet recorded. The 
average yield was reduced by 0.61 dwt. to 
503 dwt. per ton milled in conformity with 
the lower average grade of ore reserves 
brought about by the reduction in the pay 
limit following devaluation. As the increased 
price of gold of 248s. 3d. per ounce fine 
was received over the full year, the working 
revenue rose by £407,926 or 7s. 4d. per ton 
milled, to £2,307,142. Included in the work- 
ing revenue is the sum of £34,069, being 
your company’s share of additional revenue 
which accrued to the industry during the 
year from sales of gold at enhanced prices for 
industrial and artistic bares In spite of 
increases in the cost of labour and stores, 
working costs were reduced by 4d. per ton 
and absorbed £1,322,527, leaving a working 
profit of £984,615. 


HIGHER GROSS PROFIT 


He stated that the gross profit was 
£981,274, or £338,668 more than for the 
previous year. As provision for taxation 
imreased to £432,101 and had absorbed 
nearly two-thirds of the increased profit, the 
net profit at £544,800 was only £124,040 
more than for 1949. Two dividends totalling 
£412,500 or 1s. 10d. per share, being an 
crease of 7d. per share, were declared, and 
after making provision for the other items 
detailed in the appropriation account, includ- 
ing {£37,697 for capital expenditure, the 
_ oe was increased by £87,999 to 
4973,158. 


The development footage driven during the 
year totalled 34,366 feet. Of the 21,679 feet 
driven on the Main Reef Horizon, 12,690 
feet were on reef and sampled, of which 
43 per cent. was payable, averaging 12.2 dwt. 
over 17 inches, 12,687 feet were driven on 
the Kimberley Reef Horizon and 9,325 feet 
were sampled, disclosing 25 cent. payable, 
averaging 11.5 dwt. over 22 inches. Three 
diamond drill holes were put down during 
the year on the portion of the adjoining farm 
Bloemendal No. 19 under option to the 
company, but disclosed no values. The drive 
on 6 level from No. 5 shaft was being 


continued eastwards to prospect this area 
further. 


The ore reserve, recalculated as at Decem- 
ber 31st last, increased by 200,000 tons to 
3,000,000, averaging 5.6 dwt. over an esti- 
mated stoping width of 45 inches. The value 
was 0.2 dwt. lower and the estimated stoping 
width one inch more than in 1949. Included 
in the ore reserve tonnage was 179,000 tons 
{rom the Kimberley Reef Horizon, averaging 
‘4 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 
44 inches, 
, the Minister of Finance had restored the 
vemeale tax to the 1948 level, the effect 

ing to increase the rate of taxation by 
Bee 5 per cent. as from January 1, 


The ore milled during the first quarter of 
9% amounted to 180,000 tons and the 
working profit was £226,679. In addition 
ts accrued to the company from 
tum gold sales. During the period 5 
Sel were driven on Main’ Ret, of which 
310 feet_were on reef and sampled, dis- 
“osing 55 per cent. payable, averaging 


13.6 dwt. over 19 inches. 2,938 feet were 
driven on the Kimberley Reef Horizon, of 
aes o were on reef and sampled, 

sclosing per cent. payable, averagi 
11.2 dwt. over 21 inches. ae 

The motion for the adoption of the report 
and accounts was carried unanimously, and 
the retiring directors, Messrs P. M. Ander- 
son, C. B. Anderson and J. S. Walker, were 
re-elected, 





VAN DYK 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED WORKING PROFIT 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held in Johannesburg 
on May 9, 1951, said: 

The ore milled during 1950 was 1,197,000 
tons, which is slightly lower than in 1949, 
and as the grade of ore mined from reserves 
was reduced to correspond with the lower pay 
limit made possible by the increased gold 
price, the yield fell by 0.46 dwt. to 3.0 dwt. 
per ton. Including the sum of £32,591 which 
your company received from sales of gold 
at a premium, the working revenue increased 
by £255,418, or 4s. 3d. per ton, but this was 
largely absorbed by higher working costs 
which rose by 3s. 9d. per ton, so that the 
working profit at £340,264 was only £30,395 
more than in 1949. 


He stated that the increase in working 
costs was largely due to increased labour 
costs and also to higher prices for stores. 


The net profit was £331,322 and £29,000 
had been transferred from renewals, develop- 
ment and other provisions. Capital expendi- 
ture, mostly on work in the No. 5 shaft area, 
absorbed £342,227, and after providing for 
other items specified in the appropriation 
account, the carry forward was £2,615. 


The total development footage on Main 
Reef was 42,891 feet, which was 12,475 feet 
more than in 1049, and of the 28,650 feet 
on reef and sampled, 6,820 feet, or 24 per 
cent. were payable, averaging 8.9 dwt. over 
20 inches, 


ORE RESERVES 


The ore reserve recalculated as at the year- 
end, was 1,800,000 tons, or 200,000 tons less 
than the previous year, the grade and esti- 
mated stoping width remaining unchanged 
at 3.6 dwt. and 40 inches respectively. 


The work of equipping the new No. 5 
vertical and sub-vertical shafts was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, and a small amount of 
development footage on the 48th level had 
been completed by the year-end but without 
disclosing payable values. Of the 1,594 feet 
driven in thrs area during the first quarter 
of 1951, 775 feet were on reef and sampled, 
disclosing 255 feet or 33 per cent. payable 
with an average value of 15.6 dwt. over 10 
inches. The chairman mentioned that it 
would be unwise to draw any deductions 
from the small amount of development done 
so far in this area. 


The ore milled during the first quarter of 
1951 amounted to 299,000 tons and the 
working profit was £54,144. In addition, 
£32,088 had accrued to the company from 
premium d sales. Development footage 
on Main Reef, including that in the No. 5 
shaft area, was 9,805 feet and of 7,105 feet 
on reef and ee 1,910 feet or 27 per 
cent. were payable, averaging 9.1 dwt. over 
20 inches, equivalent to 182 inch-dwt. 

The motion for the atontis of the reports 
and accounts was Carri sly and 
the retiring directors, Messrs P. M. Ander- 
son and G. V. R. Richdale, were re-elected. 
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EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD WORKING REVENUE 


Mr P. M, Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing stockholders at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannes- 
burg on May 8, 1951, said: 


The ore milled at 1,738,000 tons was 16,000 
tons !ess than in 1949, and the yield was 
unchanged at 5.99 dwt., so that the output 
of gold at 520,952 fine ounces was slightly 
lower than in the previous year. As a result 
of receiving the increased price of gold over 
the full year, however, the working revenue 
rose by £1,440,312 to the record figure of 
£6,601,982. Included in the working revenue 
is an amount of £97,578, being your com- 
pany’s proportion of the additional revenue 
which was secured by the industry during the 
year from sales of gold at enhanced prices 
for industrial and artistic purposes. Work- 
ing costs at £2,096,967 increased by 3s. 8d. 
per ton milled, and the working profit at 
£4,505,015 rose by £1,146,124. 


He stated that dividend income from the 
holding of 537,600 stock units in the Groot- 
vlei Proprietary Mines, Limited, which re- 
mained unchanged, and the balance of sundry 
revenue over sundry expenditure brought the 
tota. profit to £4,593,286, being £1,201,616 
more than for 1949. Provision for taxation 
increased by £718,997 to £2,330,350. The 
net profit was £2,254,458, or £480,102 higher 
than the 1949 figure. Dividends totalling 
4s. 7d. per unit of stock were declared as 
compared with 3s. 3 3/5d. the previous year, 
and absorbed £2,081,250. After providing 
£112,320 for capital expenditure and setting 
aside the other amounts detailed in the appro- 
priation account, the carry forward was in- 
creased by £51,615 to £493,380. 


Of the increase in working costs of 3s. 8d. 
per ton, only lld. had been brought about 
by the revised accounting procedure for deal- 
ing with various silicosis charges, the balance 
being due to the higher cost of labour and to 
the rise in prices of commodities. 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


A total of 17,496 feet of development was 
accomplished on main reef, of which 10,440 
feet were on reef and sampled, disclosing 
6,750 feet, or 65 per cent., payable with an 
average valué of 11.8 dwt. over 24 inches. 
In addition, 2,842 feet of development on the 
Kimber'ey Reef Horizon completed the cross- 
cut from No. 1 shaft to the position of the 
new sub-vertical shaft, and a start had been 
made on shaft-sinking. No payable values 
had been disclosed in the course of this 
Kimberley reef development. 


The ore reserve recalculated at the year- 
end was unchanged at 12,500,000 tons. The 
value increased by 0.3 dwt. to 5.7 dwt., and 
the estimated stoping width at 51 inches was 
3 inches less, 


The Minister of Finance had restored the 
formula tax to the 1948 level, the effect being 
to increase the rate of taxation by approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. as from January 1, 1951. 


During the first quarter of 1951 the ore 
milled was 424,000 tons and the working 
profit was £1,034,888. In addition, £92,213 
accrued to the company from premiam gold 
sales. Development work on main reef 
totalled 1,734 feet, and of this 895 feet were 
sampled disclosing 450 feet, or 50 per cent., 
payable with an average value of 9.2. dwt. 
over 24 inches ; 528 feet of develo were 
accomplished on Kimberley Reef, but no pay- 
able values were disclosed. 

The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts was carried 1 » and 
the retiring di Messrs J. MacG. Love 
and T. P. Stratten, were re-elected. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


The twenty-seventh ordinary _ general 
meeting of Kemsi¢y Newspapers Limited, 
will be held on Tuesday, May 22, 1951, at 
Kemsley House, London. The following is 
an extract from the statement of the chair- 
man, the Viscount Kemsley, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The trading profits and sundry income of 
Kemsley Newspapers Limited, and its sub- 
sidiaries for the year to December 31, 1950, 
were £1,902,421, an increase of £9,981 on 
the previous year, Wages, salaries and general 
costs again show substantial increases, to 
some extent offset by the benefit received 
during the year from writing down the stocks 
of newsprint at December 31, 1949, to the 
controlled price of £32 a ton. 


After bringing in dividends and interest 
and profits on sales of assets and investments 
the profit amounts to £1,972,613 compared 
with £1,976,278 last year. Debenture in- 
terest £119,260 shows a saving of £1,953 as 
a result of the purchase of debenture stock 
for redemption. The provision for taxation 
based on the current year’s profits, oe 
profits tax at 30 per cent. on distribu 
profits and income tax at 9s. 6d. in the £ 
requires £1,069,942 compared with 
£1,004,450 provided last year, leaving the 
group profit for the year at £783,411, a de- 
crease of £67,204 on 1949. The profits re- 
tained in subsidiaries are £27,950 compared 
with £52,769 for 1949. Adding the balance 
brought forward from the previous year of 
£305,416, the amount available for distribu- 
tion is £1,051,189. The payment of the divi- 
dends on the two classes of preference stock 
and the interim dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock absorbs £349,250. We are 
now recommending a transfer of £300,000 
to general reserve making that fund 
£4,300,000 in the parent company’s balance 
sheet, and the payment of a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 7 cent. less in- 
come tax at 9s, 6d. in the {£, making 12 per 
cent. for the year, being the same as for 
1949. Last year we provided £60,000 to 
write down the book value of investments 
to the then market value, and out of the 
profits of the subsidiaries £26,319 was trans- 
ferred to contingency reserve. No such pro- 
visions are required this year so that there 
remains a balance to be carried forward in 
Kemsley Newspapers Limited, of £310,064, 
which together with the balance of undis- 
tributed profits in the subsidiaries of 
£278,386 makes the total of £588,450 to be 
carried forward in the consolidated balance 
sheet, being £32,598 more than was brought 
in, 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet 
the interest of minority shareholders in sub- 
sidiaries has been reduced by the purchase 
of. the outstanding ordinary shares of the 
Western Mail and Echo Limited. Current 
liabilities at {2,890,242 shows a decrease of 
£108,472 on 1949, mainly due to the pay- 
ment during the year of the income tax on 
the considerably higher profits of 1948, The 
increase - £84,919 in fixed assets, a 
allowing for depreciation was in respect 
replacement of plant and alterations to build- 
ings. Current assets at £4,976,244 ae lagi 
with £4,918,534 for 1949. Stock-in- is 


down owing to the “stock of news- 
print held. ~The main contribu factor 


to the increase in debtors was the fact that 
the last day of the year fell on a Sunday, se 


that the revenue arising from our large 
interest in Sunday newspapers had not been 
received at the year end. The appreciation 
of the market value of the investments over 
their book value shows an improvement com- 
pared with that at December 31, 1949. 


‘The remarks I have made on the =, 
dated balance sheet cover any matters ng 
= comment in the parent company’s balance 
sheet. 


THE BUDGET 


The further outlook is once more adversely 
affected by the recent Budget proposals. 
While, from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual taxpayers the Budget was more 
favourable than some had feared, the sharp 
increase in the ts tax, as a result of 
which tax payable in respect of distributed 
profits is now 50 per cent., imposes another 
severe burden on industry, in particular, 
on those undertakings whose profits are not 
likely to be — nA on rearmament 
programme. In the case of your com 5 
the additional profits tax on the dividends 
distributed on the two classes of our 
preference stock amounted at the old 
rate to £102,000 or £56,100 after allowing 
for income tax. At the new rates the cor- 
responding amounts are £204,000 or 
£107,100 after allowing for income tax. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


It has been my practice to say a special 
word about the Su Times, a newspaper 
of which we are justly proud, and which 
takes its place in the very front rank of the 


press of the world. e had for long 
sought, without success, to establish a 

t in Moscow. Late in the year a 
unique i ed itself to make 


ty present 

such an appointment and Mr Cyril Ray was 
entrusted with this important assignment. He 
is the only staff representative of a Britis: 
newspaper in Moscow. His dispatches have, 
as might be expected, excited the keenest 
interest, not least among those with expert 
knowledge of the USSR. 


The literary reputation of the Sunday 
Times, always so high, has gained new lustre 
by the conferment of a Knighthood on Mr 
ee : spesmmant anti ened 

the head of our ary pages for so long. 
This honour, bestowed upon the doyen of 
literary critics is a worthy recognition of Sir 

’s great services to the world of 
letters, not least of through our 
columns. The award of the Sunday Times 
Book Prize for 1950 to Mr T. S. Eliot, 


course 


THE ECONOMIST, May 19, 1g: 
H.P. SAUCE LiMitEp 


The twenty-sixth annual oc ' 
of HP. Sauce Limited wat hea © 
16, 1951, at the Queen's Hotel, Bimuay” 
_ Sir Patrick Hannon, the Chairman. py. 
sided, and. in. the course of his speech’ 

The results of our trading in 1950 presen 
us with our highest level of profits Th 
trading profit of our group of companic 
shown in the consolidated profit and lon 
statement amounts to £974,413, an incr ; 
of over £203,000. This achievement is may: 
attributable to a substantially increased oan 
over on the part of the parent compan; 
notwithstanding smaller profit 
occasioned by the continued ise in costs 
and the maintenance of selling prices of oy 
goods at popular levels, and is in pari 
measure due to the higher sterling vale g 
our proportion of the profits of our Amer. 
can company. 

Our production has been maintai 
the highest standard of quality, op 
efficient management has minimised the effec 
of imcreasing costs, whilst our exception 
turnover is due to continually increasing 

ublic demand for our various produc, 
is is a feature typical of the experienc 
acturers selling first-class propre. 
tary goods at reasonable prices. This emp. 
sises consumer preference for well-known, 
reliable, high-quality articles, after a pero 
of shortage when little-known, someting 
less-dependable, products were often the «ni; 
ones available. 

The heavy burden of United Kingdom 
taxation must again be borne by stockholders 
with that patience and complacency which 
have become the test of loyal citizenship ins 
community subordinate to the expandin; 
demands of the tax collector. The provision 
made by the group to satisfy these demands 
shows increases. After retaining earned 
profits £56,404 in the subsidiary con- 
panies, and after the necessary tax deduc- 
tions, the net t of the parent company 
amounts to £313,532, an increase of over 
£73,000 on the results of the preceding yex. 


We propose that an amount of {100,00 
be transferred to al reserve, and that 
modest increase of 3d. per stock unit shoul 
be made in our final dividend. 

I am confident that our stockholders wil 
appreciate and approve the policy pursued 
by the er the gh gous of a large 

ts of past years 1 
Pome a and ae our working capital 
Since the commencement of the war, ovet 
£1,000,000 has been ploughed back into ou 
enterprise, but for which our business could 
not be carried on at its present scale. 


Examination of the consolidated balance 
sheet and the parent company’s balance shee 
reveals a wholesome increase in curt! 
assets. The most important of these*asses 
is our stock-in-trade. The foresight of th 
managing director in making long-distant 
provision in our stock has placed our com 
pany in a very favourable situation vis-2 
increasing. production and the constant cr 
largement of our sales, ae 

The Canadian sales have again improved 
and I would like to place on record of 
cordial relationship with Messrs E. D. Sm: 
and Sons, Limited, Winona, Ontario, wt 
manufacture our products under licence. 

It is also satisfactory to report that mo 
withs' ing the considerable reimposii™ 
of import licence regulations in many ov", 


eae ae the export of a full range 
our products is still expanding. 
At home, without exception, our oper 


Perrins, Limited 
Macks. ae tae Fletchers. Sau 


“Limited, and Albion Bottle Com 
Snig, Lae aeie extended their produc 








tive ‘capacity, with consequent im 
results, 9 ad 
The report ‘and accounts were adoptc?. 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 19, 1951 


MARIEVALE 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg 
on May 9, 1951, said: 

e improved supply of native labour 
ie ated of the year and a full year’s 
operation of the rod mill in the primary 
grinding section of the reduction plant 
enabled the tonnage milled in 1950 to be 
increased by 50,500 tons to 725,500 tons, 
which is the highest figure yet recorded. The 
average yield was reduced by 0.61 dwt. to 
5.3 dwt. per ton milled in conformity with 
the lower average grade of ore reserves 
brought about by the reduction in the pay 
mit following devaluation. As the increased 


was received over the full year, the working 
revenue rose by £407,926 or 7s. 4d. per ton 


13.6 dwt. over 19 inches. 2,938 feet were 
driven on the Kimberley Reef Horizon, of 
a a “a9 were on reef and sampled, 

isclosing per cent. payable, averagi 
11.2 dwt. over 21 inches. oe oe 

The motion for the adoption of the report 
and accounts was carried unanimously, and 
the retiring directors, Messrs P. M. Ander- 
son, C. B. Anderson and J. S. Walker, were 
re-elected. 





VAN DYK 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED WORKING PROFIT 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 


on May 9, 1951, said: 
The ore milled during 1950 was 1,197,000 
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EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD WORKING REVENUE 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing stockholders at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannes- 
burg on May 8, 1951, said: 


The ore milled at 1,738,000 tons was 16,000 
tons ‘ess than in 1949, and the yield was 
unchanged at 5.99 dwt., so that the output 
of gold at 520,952 fine ounces was slightly 
Jower than in the previous year. As a result 
of receiving the increased price of gold over 
the full year, however, the working revenue 
rose by £1,440,312 to the record figure of 
£6,601,982. Included in the working revenue 
is an amount of £97,578, being your com- 
pany’s proportion of the additional revenue 
which was secured by the industry during the 


| price of gold of 248s. 3d. per ounce fine annual general meeting held in Johannesburg year from sales of gold at enhanced prices 


for industrial and artistic purposes. Work- 
ing costs at £2,096,967 increased by 3s. 8d. 


milled, to £2,307,142. Included in the work- tons, which is slightly lower than in 1949, Per_ton milled, and the working profit at 


ing revenue is the sum of £34,069, being 
your company’s share of additional revenue 
which accrued to the industry during the 
vear from sales of gold at enhanced prices for 
industrial and artistic aetrercss In spite of 
increases in the cost of labour and stores, 
working costs were reduced by 4d. per ton 
and absorbed £1,322,527, leaving a working 
profit of £984,615. 


HIGHER GROSS PROFIT 


He stated that the gross profit was 
£981,274, or £338,668 more than for the 
previous year. As provision for taxation 
mcreased to £432,101 and had absorbed 
nearly two-thirds of the increased profit, the 
net profit at £544,800 was only £124,040 
more than for 1949. Two dividends totalling 
£412,500 or Is. 10d. per share, being an 
merease of 7d. per share, were declared, and 
after making provision for the other items 
detailed in the appropriation account, includ- 
ing {£37,697 for capital expenditure, the 


and as the grade of ore mined from reserves 
was reduced to correspond with the lower pay 
limit made possible by the increased gold 
price, the: yield fell by 0.46 dwt. to 3.0 dwt. 
per ton. Including the sum of £32,591 which 
your company received from sales of gold 
at a premium, the working revenue increased 
by £255,418, or 4s. 3d. per ton, but this was 
largely absorbed by higher working costs 
which rose by 3s. 9d. per ton, so that the 
working profit at £340,264 was only £30,395 
more than in 1949. 


He stated that the increase in working 
costs was largely due to increased labour 
costs and also to higher prices for stores. 


The net profit was £331,322 and £29,000 
had been transferred from renewals, develop- 
ment and other provisions. Capital expendi- 
ture, mostly on work in the No. 5 shaft area, 
absorbed £342,227, and after providing for 
other items specified in the appropriation 
account, the carry forward was £2,615. 


The total development footage on Main 


£4,505,015 rose by £1,146,124. 


He stated that dividend income from the 
holdiag of 537,600 stock units in the Groot- 
viei Proprietary Mines, Limited, which re- 
mained unchanged, and the balance of sundry 
revenue over sundry expenditure brought the 
tota! profit to £4,593,286, being £1,201,616 
more than for 1949. Provision for taxation 
increased by £718,997 to £2,330,350. The 
net profit was £2,254,458, or £480,102 higher 
than the 1949 figure. Dividends totalling 
4s. 7id. per unit of stock were declared as 
compared with 3s. 3 3/Sd. the previous year, 
and absorbed £2,081,250. After providing 
£112,320 for capital expenditure and setting 
aside the other amounts detailed in the appro- 
priation account, the carry forward was in- 
creased by £51,615 to £493,380. 


Of the increase in working costs of 3s. 8d. 
per ton, only lld. had been brought about 
by the revised accounting procedure for deal- 
ing with various silicosis charges, the balance 
being due to the higher cost of labour and to 


cary forward was increased by £87,999 to Reef was 42,891 feet, which was 12,475 feet the rise in prices of commodities. 


£473,158. 


The development footage driven during the 
year totalled 34,366 feet. Of the 21,679 feet 
driven on the Main Reef Horizon, 12,690 
feet were on reef and sampled, of which 
43 per cent. was payable, averaging 12.2 dwt. 
over 17 inches. 12,687 feet were driven on 


F the Kimberley Reef Horizon and 9,325 feet 


were sampled, disclosing 25 per cent. payable 
averaging 11.5 dwt, over 22 inches. Three 


more than in 1949, and of the 28,650 feet 
on reef and sampled, 6,820 feet, or 24 per 
cent. were payable, averaging 8.9 dwt. over 
20 inches. 


ORE RESERVES 


The ore reserve recalculated as at the year- 
end, was 1,800,000 tons, or 200,000 tons less 
than the previous year, the grade and esti- 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


A total of 17,496 feet of development was 
accomplished on main reef, of which 10,440 
feet were on reef and sampled, disclosing 
6,750 feet, or 65 per cent., payable with an 
average valué of 11.8 dwt. over 24 inches. 
In addition, 2,842 feet of development on the 
Kimber!ey Reef Horizon completed the cross- 


diamond drill holes were Sng down during mated stoping width remaining unchanged cut from No. 1 shaft to the position of the 


ihe year on the portion of adjoining farm 
Bloemendal No. 19 under option to the 
company, but disclosed no values. The drive 
on 6 level from No. 5 shaft was being 


continued eastwards to prospect this area 
further, 


The ore reserve, recalculated as at Decem- 
ber 31st last, increased b 200,000 tons to 


at 3.6 dwt. and 40 inches respectively. 


The work of equipping the new No. 5 
vertical and sub-vertical shafts was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily, and a small amount of 
development footage on the 48th level had 
been completed by the year-end but without 
disclosing payable values. Of the 1,594 feet 
driven in this area during the first quarter 


new sub-vertical shaft, and a start had been 
made on shaft-sinking. No payable values 
had been disclosed in the course of this 
Kimberley reef development. 

The ore reserve recalculated at the year- 
end was unchanged at 12,500,000 tons. The 
value increased by 0.3 dwt. to 5.7 dwt., and 
the estimated stoping width at 51 inches was 


3,000,000, averaging 5.6 dwt. over an esti- of 1951,.775 feet were on reef and sampled, 3 inches less. 


mated stoping width of 45 inches. The value 
was 0.2 dwt. lower and the estimated stoping 
— one inch more than in 1949. Included 
in the ore reserve t e was 179,000 tons 
from the Kimberley Rect Horizon, averaging 


54 dwt. over an estimated ing width of 
44 inches, ere 


, The Minister of Finance had restored the 
‘orm tax to the 1948 level, the effect 

ng to increase the rate of taxation by 
See 5 per cent. as from January 1, 


The ore milled during quarter of 
1951 amounted to 180,000. tons and the 
working profit was £226,679. In addition 
£34,528 “accrued to the company from 
Fuuum gold sales. During the period 5,403 
2510 ven on Main of which 
jet were on reef and sampled, dis- 


disclosing 255 feet or 33 per cent. payable 
with an average value of 15.6 dwt. over 10 
inches. The chairman mentioned that it 
would be unwise to draw any deductions 
from the small amount of development done 
so far in this area. 


The ore milled during the first quarter of 
1951 amounted to 299,000 tons and the 
working profit was £54,144. In addition, 
£32,088 had accrued to the company from 
premium d sales. Development footage 
on Main , including that in the No. 5 
shaft area, was 9,805 feet and of 7,105 feet 
on reef and sampled, 1,910 feet or 27 per 
cent. were payable, averaging 9.1 dwt. over 
20 inches, equivalent to 182 inch-dwt. 


The. motion for the adoption of the reports 
ied semiaieaanest and 


and accounts was Car: v 
the retiring directors, Messrs P. M. Ander- 


closing SS per cent. payable, averaging son and G V. R. Richdale, were re-elected. 


The Minister of Finance had restored the 
formula tax to the 1948 level, the effect being 
to increase the rate of taxation by approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. as from January 1, 1951. 


During the first quarter of 1951 the ore 
milled was. 424,000 tons and the working 
profit was £1,034,888. In addition, £92,213 
accrued to the company from premium go 

. Development work on main reef 
totalled 1,734 feet, and of this 895 feet were 
sampled disclosing 450 feet, or 50 per cent., 
payable with an average value of 9.2 dwt. 
over 24 inches ; 528 feet of develo were 
accomplished on Kimberley Reef, but no pay- 
able values were disc 

The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts was carried > and 
the retiring directors, Messrs J. MacG. Love 
and T. P. Stratten, were re-elected. 
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ST HELENA GOLD MINES, 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF DEVELOPMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannes- 
burg on May 8, 1951, said: 


The work done on your company’s pro- 
perty during the year under review of which 
full particulars appear in the reports of the 
directors and the consulting engineers, has 
consisted of the erection of the reduction 
plant and additional surface works and build- 
ings, as well as the completion of sinking 
No. 4 Shaft and carrying on underground 
development. 


He stated that early in 1950 No. 4 
Vertical Shaft reached its final depth of 
2,938 feet and the permanent shaft equip- 
ment had now been installed. Some work 
still remained to be done to complete station 
cutting, the ore pass system, and the main 
pump chamber and sumps. 

From No. 3 Shaft 12,406 feet of develop- 
ment was accomplished during the year, of 
which 3,865 feet were on Basal Reef and 
sampled disclosing 2,595 feet or 67 per cent. 
payable, having an average value of 13.0 
dwt. over a width of 25 inches. Development 
was again severely retarded by the intersec- 
tion of water-bearing fissures necessitating 
repeated and some times prolonged stoppages 
for cementation. 

As a result of these delays, development 
work had mot progtessed sufficiently to 
enable the reduction plant, capacity about 
80,000 tons per month, to be supplied by 
the middle of this year with ore on the 
scale of approximately 50,000 tons per month 
as previously anticipated. ling of ore 
from the surface dump and current develop- 
ment would start on a small scale within the 
next month or two to run in the plant. The 
scale of operations would be gradually in- 
creased and it was hoped to reach a rate of 
about 50,000 tons per month in October, by 
which time ore from stopes should begin to 
replace low-grade ore from dump, but much 
would depend on speeding up the develop- 
ment work. It was unlikely that there would 
be any output to publish before the end of 
October and it might take a considerable 
time before the mine reached full milling 
capacity. 


NEED FOR FURTHER FINANCE 


The delays to the development work and 
the delay in reaching a substantial scale of 
milling had imcreased the cost of bringing 
the mine to production. In addition St. 
Helena had felt the full impact of the steady 
rise in the cost of plant, equipment, stores 
and materials since devaluation. Expenditure 
to the year-end totalled £6,158,665 leaving a 
balance of cash and cash assets less liabilities 
of £1,383,835, of which a considerable sum 
was tied up in stores and materials, Capital 
expenditure during the first quarter of 1951 
amounted to £627,132. 
further 


the cost of bringing the mine to full pro- 
duction, of completing the necessary surface 
works and doing further development, and 
to tide the company over the period when, 
— ag ey of gold and teething 
troubles, the t could not be expected to 
show normal results, 


bear interest at 5 per cent. annum and 
would be ble ip ccna heated instal- 
ments of £20000. 


In addition, however, the consulting 


onginanss estimated that further funds of the 
of £1,000,000 were required and the 
chairman stated that he was pleased to 
announce that Union Corporation, Limited 
had offered to advance this sum as a tem- 
porary loan bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum and subject to a raising fee of 1 
per cent. The directors had accepted this 
offer as being the most appropriate way of 
financing the company at this stage. 


During the first four months of 1951 the 
total footage driven was 6,878 fect. On the 
Basal Reef 3,285 feet were sampled and 1,380 
feet or 42 per cent. proved payable, averaging 
26.3 dwt. over 17 inches. 


TOTAL DEVELOPMENT FOOTAGE 


The chairman stated as a matter of interest 
to shareholders that from the commencement 
of operations to the end of April, 1951, the 
total development footage carried out by the 
company was 41,551 feet of which 15,330 feet 
were on Basal Reef and sampled disclosing 
7,595 feet or 50 per cent. payable with an 
average value of 17.0 dwt. over 19 inches. 
He said that while the footage completed was 
not nearly as great as hoped for, the percent- 
age payability and the value gave good 
grounds for encouragement. 

The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and balance sheet was carried unanimously and 
the retiring directors, Messrs P. M. Anderson, 
re and S. R. Fleischer, C.B.E., D.S.O., 

C., were re-elected. 


THE GROOTVIEI 
PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TONNAGE MILLED 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing stockholders at the 
annual general meeting he'd at Johannesburg 
on May 8, 1951, said: 

As a result of the completion of the ex- 
tensions to the reduction works and an im- 
proved native labour supply during most of 
the year, the tonnage milled increased by 
206,000 tons to the record figure of 2,267,000 
tons. The yield per ton milled at 4.57 dwt. 
was lower by 0.43 dwt. to conform with the 
lower average grade of ore reserves arising 
from the reduction in the pay limit following 
currency devaluation, 


He stated that owing to an increase in out- 
put and to the fact that the increased price 
of gold of 248s. 3d. per oz. fine was received 
for the fu'l year, the working revenue at 
£6,538,977 was 8s. 6d. per ton milled higher 
than in 1949. Included in the working 
revenue was the sum of £98,043, which 
accrued to the company from premium gold 
sales. Despite the greater tonnage milled 
working costs rose by 1s. 6d. per ton milled 
to 24s. 2d. owing to increased costs of labour 
and stores and to a revision in the method of 
accounting for silicosis charges. This in- 
crease was more than covered by increased 
revenue, so that the ing profit increased 
by £1,063,386 to £3,800,115. 

Provision for taxation amounted to 
£1,917,028, an increase of £688,587 com- 
pared with 1949, and the net profit was 
£1,883,373. Two dividends totalling’ 3s. per 
unit of an increase of Is. 04d. over 
1949, were declared and absorbed £1,715,822. 
The amount carried forward was increased 
by £132,543 to £653,069. 

_ Development footage at 60,535 feet had 
increased by 8,689 feet over 1949; 42,555 
feet were sampled and 23,535 fee or 55 per 
cent., were payable, averaging 226 inch-dwt. 
DIAMOND DRILLING PROGRAMME 

The programme of diamond dril'ing from 
surface to explore the May Reef Horton of 
the Kimberley Reefs had been completed 
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during 1950, but none of the sj 
revealed any values at the May Reet 


Oriz00, 
The recalculated ore reserves j 
res ner 
1,000,000 tons to 15 million ton, sant,” 
4.6 dwt. over an estimated stoping wae 


The Minister of Finance had 
formula tax to the 1948 level, the deta 
to increase the rate of taxation by sorne 
mately 5 per cent. as from January 1, 195] 

During the first quarter of 195] ss 
milled was 582,000 tons and the 


profit £905,299. In addition, £102,143 
accrued to the company from ot bad 
sa‘es. Develo Fe ne 


pment work totalled 15,62 
and 12,375 feet were sampled, of which A. 
feet, or 48 per cent., were payable, with aq 
average value of 14.1 dwt. over 19 inches, 
The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts was carried unanimously, aj 
the retiring directors, Messrs P. M. , 
and M. W. Richards, were re-elected. 





GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, in addressing shareholders at th: 
annual general meeting held at Johannesbur 
on May 8, 1951, said: — 


As a result of the higher price of gol 
over the full year, the company’s net proii 
was higher and permitted an_ increase of 
4s. 9d. per share in dividends distributed. 


The ore milled amounted to 1,279,000 tons, 
or 21,500 tons more than in 1949, but th 
average yield at 3.05 dwt. was lower by 
0.53 dwt. due to the grade of ore mined 
from reserves being reduced to correspond 
with the lower pay limit made possible by 
the increased gold price. Working revenue 
at £2,466,590 was £263,109 higher than io 
the previous year and included an amount 
of £36,722 which accrued to the company 
as additional revenue from sales of gold « 

prices for industrial and artistic 
purposes. Working costs increased by 
£160,485 or 2s. 2d. per ton to £1,724,44, 


leaving a working profit of £742,186 which is 
£102,624 ae the 1949 figure. 

He stated that dividend income from th: 
company’s holding of 3,308,425 stock unis 
in East Geduld Mines, Limited, and 358,40 
stock units in The Grootvlei Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, which remained unchanged, 
increased by £237,850 to £818,833 and fa 
the first time exceeded the working proii 
derived from mining the company’s own aft 

After providing £317,570 for taxation and 
taking into ee t other items specified a 
the profit and loss account there was avail- 


able for a iation the sum of £1,251,489, 
or {282,754 more than in 1949. 


wo divi 
dends ing 16s. 6d. per share wer 
Secioend, shart £1,205,207, so that afte 
detailed in the 


or the various other fo 
appropriation account, P 
ing £32,488 for capital expenditure, 
catry-forward rose by £22,904 to £366,570. 
DEVELOPMENT WORK oe 
Development work on Black Reef 00 
16,168 feet and of the 11,445 fect on # 
sampled, 1,865 feet or 16 per cent ¥» 
yable, averaging 4.8 dwt. over 47 inches. 
© development work was undertaken 0° 
the Kimberley or Main Reefs during 
year. — 
The ore reserve recalculated at the yor 
end showed a decrease of 600,000 Pg 


4,000,000 tons. The value at 3.40 ow! 
the estimated stoping width at 
remained unchanged. 
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The Minister of Finance in the Budget 
a Tae tation by approx 

increased the rate y 

mately 5 per cent. from January 1, 1951. 

‘no the first quarter of 1951 the ore 
ayed amounted to 314,000 tons and the 
working profit was £147,492. In addition 
(34,538 accrued to the company from 
premium gol . _ Development work 
totalled 4,475 feet on Black Reef and 2,945 
eet were on reef and sampled, of which 
365 feet or 12 per cent. was payable, averag- 
ing 2.6 dwt. over 79 inches, 


The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts was carried unanimously and 
the retiring directors, Messrs P. M. Ander- 
son and W. M. Frames, were re-elected. 


FREDERICK LAWRENCE, 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN TRADE 


The twenty-third. ordinary annual general 
meeting of Frederick Lawrence, Ltd., was 
held in London on May 16th, Mr Frederick 
Lawrence, J.P, L.C.C. (chairman and 
managing director), iding. 

The chairman in course of his speech 
said: It again gives me much sure to 
report that there was a substantial increase 
in trade during the year ended January 31, 
1951. The profit on trading df the company 
and its subsidiaries amounted to £104,900. 

Negotiations are in progress for the pur- 
chase of the freehold of shop premises in 
Bristol at present occupied on a long-term 
lease. 

In my report last year I referred to a new 
subsidiary company which had been formed 
to take over the manufacturing and whole- 
sale departments at Bristol. is company, 
known as Maggs Furniture Industries, 
Limited, is working very efficiently, and dur- 
ing the short time it has been in existence 
has brought about many improvements. 

Now a word for the future. Last year the 
general increase in productivity would nor- 
mally have indicated a cheapening of price 
and thus justified restriction of purchase. 
The international situation and the Govern- 
ment'’s decision to rearm has, however, 





ulted in a trend in the opposite direction. 
There is every indication, moreover, that the 
increased demand will continue. 
. I am happy to record a further increase in 
trade during the first three months of the 
current year. It is difficult, nevertheless, to 
estimate the full impact of decreasing sup- 
plies of raw materials on future demands, 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 30 per cent. was approved. 


HIGHLANDS AND 
LOWLANDS PARA RUBBER 


RECORD PROFIT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
this Smeeny Wes held on May 10th at 49-51, 
Eastcheap, ndon. Mr T. B. Barlow, the 
chairman, presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said: The report and accounts for 
1950 set out the largest profit the company 
has ever earned. It amounted to £332,571. 
The proposed final dividend of 20 per cent., 
added to the 7} per cent. already paid, is a 
welcome return to a more equitable distribu- 
tion on the capital involved. 

The explanation for this improvement is 
that all commodities have risen in price and 
at last rubber has nearly come into line. For 
1951 our palm oil continues to be delivered 
to the Ministry of Food and at £104 10s. a 
ton the price is £30 higher than for 1950. Of 
our rubber about 10 per cent. of the estimated 
oe has been sold forward at an average price 
of 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

A brief review of events since the last 
annual meeting brings out an astonishing 
sequence of events. But in order to appreciate 
them in their proper perspective it should be 
realised that from 1920 when rubber ceased 
to be a new luxury and became an essential 
commodity it assumed a fairly and constant 
ratio in price so that in 1939 1 lb. of rubber 
approximated the value of nearly 2 lb. of 
cotton or 12 Ib. of rice. 

Intrinsically the rubber position is good 
and Highlands Stockholders may congratulate 
themselves that they own a property which is 
prosperous and financially and agriculturally 
sound ; it produces vegetable oil and rubber, 
two essential commodities with a world-wide 
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demand so that if essential work is fairly re- 
warded may in the current year 
to teceive a reasonable return. 
report was adopted. 


SAPONG RUBBER 


The annual general meeting of The Sapong 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held in London 
on May 16, 1951. 

The chairman, in his statement, said :— 

A further deterioration in availability of 
labour resulted in production of 150,000 Ib. 
‘ess rubber in 1950 than in the previous year. 
We are not less than 350,000 Ib. short of our 
possible crop, and our profits have suffered 
heavily, having regard to the price ruling for 
the last few months of the year. Shortage of 
labour is the predominant factor in North 
Borneo at present. It prevents us under- 
taking the planting of new land, of which 
Sapong has large reserves, and replanting 
some of our very old areas. 

It is a pity that Government has not been 
able to bring the railway service up to date. 
It is now over five years since the Japanese 
were driven out of Borneo, but it becomes 
more difficult every day to get materials up 
to the estate and to get our rubber down, 
and the manager reports that he fears that a 
complete breakdown may occur at any 
moment. 

1,650,000 Ib. of rubber were collected, 
which realised an average price of Is. 11d. per 
b., London equivalent, giving us a profit of 
£70,145, to which sundry items relating to 
previous years add £807. Taxation will take 
£40,495, and your directors propose to put 
£4,000 to the reserve for future planting or 
replanting, to put £10,000 to general reserve, 
to pay a dividend of 25 per cent. (less tax at 
9s. 6d. in the £), absorbing £15,750 and to 
carry forward £4,113 against £3,406 brought 
in from the previous year. 

We hope to crop 1,700,000 Ib. in 1951, 
In November last we sold forward 15 tons a _ 
month for delivery into godown Singapore 
throughout the year, 1951, at $1.45 per Ib., 
equivalent to about 3s. 6d. per Ib. London, 
which should go a long way towards paying 
the cost of producing the whole crop. 

The accounts were adopted unanimously. 








NOTICES 


SOUTH-EASTERN REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARD, 


SCOTLAND 


ASSISTANT TREASURER 
i prplicettoms are invited for the post of Assistant Treasurer to the 


ve Boar 


a gvplicants should be qualified Accountants, and should have con- 
able experience of accountancy, budgetary control, auditing and 


committee procedure, 
is not essential, 


oan salary for the post, which is superannuable, will be £800 per 
Aum, rising by annual increments of £30 to £950. 

i BD scallions, stating age, qualifications, experience and salary scale 

sadianes sent post, together with the names and addresses of three 

Ho ital should be sert to the Secretary, South-Eastern Regional 
spital Board, Scotland, 11, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, 3, 


hot later than June 9, 1951, 





[HE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
be Ome ane Scientific Officer to 
for th continue throughout the year, but a closing date 
e receipt of applications earlier than December, 
immedi uccessful candidates may be appointed 
ang ediately, The posts are in various Government Departments 
cover a wide nee of ne research and development in 


appointments as Senior Scientific 


filled by co ( 
January and will titive interview durin 


tventually be announced. 


most of the major fields fundamental 


= ndidates must have obtained a university degree with first or 
cond ciass honours in. a cere subject. (including engineering) 
an equivalent qualification, or possess high 

t ndidates for Senior Scientific Officer 
posts must in addition have had at least three years’ post-graduate 


or in Mathemat 
professional siteioaiecte 


fr other approved exp Cand 


taking the r degre 
result of their degree 
: Age Limits: For 





Senior Scie 
1 on August 1, 1951; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 28 run a plywood 
(or under 31 for ontabbaned civil servants of the Experimental Officer storage yards 
cass) on August 1, 1951. - “Scales for men in London, Senior | Man 
Scientific rs, zt 0; Scier Officers, £400 x £25— : 
1650. Rates for some engineering knowledge, 


: a Pace rn : 
Further particulars trem the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
House, Old Burlington St 


Branch, Triai 
uoting No. 


Previous experience in the hospital service 


idates for Scientific Officer posts 
may be admitted to compete before the 
tion is known. 


ee Officers, at least 26 and under 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


Applications are 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


: invited for two posts in the Department of 
Economics 2nd Social Science. 


(a) Assistant Lecturer in Economics at a starting salary of £450 


per annu®, 


per annum, 


Interviews began in 


£1,700 p.a 
Applican: 
special knowledge 


1951, may 


and applied science. 


outstanding 
experience, to 


Al, 
Lane. We Road, London, E.2. 


reet, 





in Home Counties, direct! 
ng Director and Assistant Man 
experience of factory management & 


licant. — 
illiam Mallinson & Sons, 


(b) *Research Assistant in Economics for one year, with the 
possibility of renewal for a further one or two years. 


Salary £450 


Furthe: particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, University 
College, Cathays Park, Cardiff, to whom six copies of application, 
together with the names and addresses of three referees, should be 
sent not later than June 23, 1961. 

*This is additional to the post recently advertised. 


Cathays Park, Cardiff. May, 


Sane E, R. EVANS, Registrar. 
1951, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY 


The Counct! of the ae invites applications for the MONTAGUE 
BURTON CHAIR OF I 


DUSTRIAL RELATIONS at a salary of 


should be of good academic standing, and should have 
(by rect experience or 
research) of Industrial Relations and/or Industrial Organisation. 
Graduates in subjects other than Economics — be considered, 
and lack cf previous experience of University teachi 
considered a disqualification. 
Candidates should submit the names of three referees, and send 
on or befure June 30, 1951, 12 copies of their eee to the 
undersigned from whom —, —— ma 


<< E.R, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. May, 1951. 


through academic 


ng will not be 


obtained. 
VANS, Registrar. 


ENERAL MANAGER, with administrative ability, is required to 


factory, sawmills, drying kilns, wharves and 
responsible to the Group’s 

ng Director. He must have 
movement of material, and 
ie®°gleing _qusiiicatignt, age sand 

rite, giv cations e an 
timited, 180-150, Hackney 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(ncorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 

he Liability of Memoer- # lmaited to the extent and in manner proscribed by Ordinance No. * 
of 1929 of the Colony 
CAPITAL ISSUED pe FULLY PAID UP . e “ 
RESERVE FUNDS LING & ~+ * - ° ° 
RESERVE LIABILITY — ees sd KONG ° 
ead Office: 

CHAIRMAN ANDO CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.8-£. 


Londen : Gracechurch 
London Managers. 5. A. Gray, M,C, A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.EB, 













: 


a £S 

BURMA UBINA (Con. INDIA MALAYA (Con) NORTH 

Kangooo Shaagha: Bombay Kuala BORNEO (Con.) 
CEYLON Rwatow Oateutta Malacca Sandakan 
Cotombo Vientain INDOOBINA Muar ee oan 
CHINA * hei Haipbooy Penang gS 
*Amoy DJIAWA JAVA, Saigon Singapore Nioilo 
*Canten Djakarta JAPAN I Manila 
*Chefoo aa Kobe Road SIAM 
*Daiver UROPE Tokyo — Patan: —— 
m om “RING D 
*Hankow MALAYA N KINGDOM 
om deo * oa pane a USA. 

oak 

*Nanking Keokes i Jeaselton New York 

Pekiag Mougkok Jobore Bahn. Kaala Belai' 

> 


in 
HONG KONG 





SINGAPORE 


HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
NIGERIA 


A vacancy exists for Deputy Director (Industries) in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries. This department is responsible 
for the development of secondary industries in Nigeria. The Deputy 
Director (Industries) is in executive charge of the industrial Branc 
of the Department and advises the Director on all industrial matters. 


He directs the work of the industria! plann staff at Headquarters 
and the programmes of schemes develo and in process of develop- 
ment, including genera! financial control, The principal schemes 
already operating are: Palm Oil Mills, Textiles, Fisheries and 
Dairies. Schemes awaiting development include Groundnut Oi! Mills, 
Agricultural Schemes, Pottery, Brick and Tile Making and Wood- 
working. Numerous projects of potential. economic importance to 
Nigeria are in the stage of ae hg The Department co-operates 
with the various Development is and one of its particularly 
imepe tant functions is to oqnes and assist Nigerian industrialists 
and would-be industrialists. The officer appointed will be stationed in 
Lagos, but will be required to tour extensively. - Preference will be 
given to a candidate who has had broad experience in commerce, 
including experience of industrial management at a high level. 
Familiarity with industrial development in a tropical country would 
be an advantage. 

For permanent and pensionable appointment a salary of £1,700, 
inclusive of expatriation pay, is offered. Alternatively, employment 
on contract terms would attract an inclusive salary of the order of 
£1,900 with a ah get A accruing at the rate of £37 10s. for each period 
of three months’ satisfactory service. A temporary addition to salary 
(whether the appointment were pensionable or on contract) would be 
payable at the rate of £130 per annum, 

ntending applicants should. first submit by June 5, 1951, brief 
oe of age, educa , Qualifications and e ience, to the 
irector of Recruitment ( mial Service), Colonial , Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, 8.W.1, quoting Reference 27319/22, 


HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
GOLD COAST 
A vacancy exists in the Gold Coast for a Special Commissioner 
whose principal function will be to preside over certain statutory 
Boards and Corporations, such as the Industrial Development Cor- 
poration, the ecoa Marketing Board, the ricultural Produce 
Marketing Board, and, probably, the Agricultural Development 
Corporation and the Agricultural Loans Board. He will be 
responsible to the Gold t Government and may be required to 
undertake special duties in the economic sphere, ¢.g., in connection 
with hydro-electric schemes. A high degree of administrative ability 
_ ayer combined with a wide range of economic knowledge 
3 required, 
Appointment will be on probation for permanent and ionable 
employment. Basic salary £1,800 per gubarhe is 08 


sapertiation £500 
and cost-of-living allowance at 15 per cent of basic salary. ae 

ia applicants should submit brief particulars of age, qualifi- 
cations and experience to the Director Recruitment, Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, 8.W.1, quoting 27459/51. 


M48KEr RESEARCH. Large organisation in London require an 
= Assistant to the Manager of their Market Research Dept. 
Experience in economic or stat ysis and market research 
writ aii age oat mae Gan 3. ae hn secon commensurate 
with ex ence and a y. rite, giving fu e of age, - 
ence, and qualifications, to Box 653." : Awe 





MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


58, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 35034 
DUDLEY WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 





~ Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciuments Press, Ltp., Portugal 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W 


” 


i Us. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, 
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DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Branches : Arendal, Brumunddal, Flisa, Grimstad, Kongsvinger, 


Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsberg 





There wilt be a vacancy in August next for ea SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 


Salary range £1,000 to £1,250 (Australian) a year. 
Terms of appointment and a leaflet a the y 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
be seamen Soanke specified ate teeme ott al tment 
to be su y app s appoin 
auolicatiens in duplicate must reach the undersigned not later than 


June 30, I 
A, W. BAMPTON, Registrar, 
University of Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia. 
DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN BRAZIL? 

Consult J. D. Magalhaes—Caixa Postal, 1352—Rio de Janeiro; 
Member of the: American Chamber of Commerce for Brazil— 
Associacio Comercial do Rio de Janeiro, British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Brazil Inc., age te Comercio do Rio de Janeiro, et: 

Purchasing Agent for: erals, raw material, sugar, wood, etc. 
Selling Agent for: Iron, steel, métals, tools, abrasives, machinery, 
implements, chemicals, wheat, etc, Agent for: Investments of 
capital in local enterprises, ete., outright importer. 


SSISTANT to Production Control Manager is required by large 
mass production factory. Some administrative ustrial - 
ence and statistical background are essential and academic - 
tions desirable. The age limits are 28-33 commencin will 
be appropriate to the degree of responsibility. The selected candi- 
date is able to assume immediately. The position offers consider- 
able prospects for the right man,—A 
Harris, Lebus Ltd., Finsbury Works, eer 
Gapeliing pabticity calteter alata Bein ver sent 
compelling publicity ‘or and 
ing that brings results, consult SAMSON ota B CO, LTD., 57/41, 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. MUSeum 5050, 
Beye eon Small furnished lodge to let short period, or lease. 
6 bedrooms, bath, ‘phone, Daily staff available, Preserved sea- 
trout fishing, grouse shooting,—Write Box 634. 


HE Council of Iront Associations will rtly appoint an 
Assistant Secre in Lendon. Age preteredt 35. Experience 
of iron, steel or engineering trades and/or trade association work 
The calls for a fully developed sens 


y to Personnel Manager, 
tenham, N.17. 


wili be an a 

of personal responsibility an onary 8 scope to the rigs 

applicant over a wide of ies, committee 

conference “gees public tions, rw me oa 
tments, etc. Salary accor A minimum 
p.a. The successful applicant wi to con- 


required 
tributory pension scheme.—Written is to the 


of the Council, 14, Pall Mall, London, S.W,1, Envelopes should be 
marked ‘* Personal,” 


MERICA—Transportation only from £79 return, Sailings 1.8.5 

doulnnpe, ‘ent Tate las No Getdocr°° rte: tater 
mpton, Wt : 

ae and Study Commission, *5, Pembroke Street, Oxford, for 

etails. 


(CHAIRMEN and Managing Directors wishing to give their Staff 
an interesting evening on their own premises, without cost, ar? 
invited to write for fullest details of The Wine-Tasting Competition 
Vintners’ , Lon C4. 





to The Friends of Wine, 1, don, 


ECONOMISTS complete ‘with indexes, 1945 and 1946 bound, 1947 on 
unbound. First reasonable offer whole or part.—Box 645. 
a a a ee a 


CONOMIST complete, unbound, July, 1931, to date ; Records and 
Statistics from February, 1947—offers.—-Box 644. 
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